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We  suspentl  in  this  niiniher  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  our  Mississippi  Expedition  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  our  artist  anil  our  corre.spontlent, 
Messrs.  Wand  and  Keeler,  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  faithfully  repre.sent  St.  Louis.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  have  U'cn  sjHtniling 
several  weeks  in  and  altoiit  this  im{)ortant 
city,  studying  its  various  social,  coniinercial 
and  jiicturestpie  asjiects,  and  the  first  of 
their  articles  will  Ik'  given  in  our  next  issue, 
and  the  instalment  will  embrace  twotlonble 
page  pictures,  as  well  as  several  smaller  ones, 
by  Mr.  Wand,  and  an  interesting  letter  press 
sketch  by  Mr.  Keeler. 

'llie  great  national  fair,  which  begins  at 
St.  Louis,  October  *2d,  will  receive  due  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  hanils  of  our  representatives. 


A  DAMS’S  CHAPTERS  OF  ERIE, 

-A»-  AND  OTHER  ESS.VY8.  This  volume  Rppe.Tln  U> 
all  IntelUirrnt  Amrrtrana  who  de«lre  to  he  lUUy  Infoniicl 
concerning  »ome  of  the  mi«t  Important  coriiorate  ami 
Ananclal  qnnitionA  that  perplex  stateBmen  and  Impel  11  the 
ilgbu  of  private  clUzeiu. 


pHAPTERS  OF  ERIE,  AND  OTII- 

V/  ER  EaSAYS.  Few  bouko  come  before  the  public 
with  the  presUge  th.Tt  accompanle*  thla  volume,  which 
bean  a  name  renowned  In  .American  Etate«manNlil|>, 
dlpluinacy  and  literature.  8tlU  Ibwer  are  Uie  books  w  lilidi 
have  au  much  intrinsic  ability,  Impurtance  and  value  to 
thougbtftil  readers. 


A  DAMS’S  CHAPTERS  OF  ERIE. 

The  papers  In  this  book  ore  careful,  almost  exhaus¬ 
tive  studies  of  the  b'plcs  treateil,  so  that  they  pos-sess 
exceptional  value  as  trustworthy  statements  and  tvcoirls, 
on  grave  matters  of  flnanve  and  raUwats;  while  they 
have  a  piingencv  of  satire,  an  adroitness  at  piercing  rail- 
wav  and  nnanclal  quacks  and  rascalities,  and  a  rare 
transparency  of  style,  which  rendar  them  highly  enter¬ 
taining. 


GIX  MONTHS  HENCE.  1  vol.  8vo. 

Paper,  73  eta;  cloth,  SI.3S. 

“  We  most  onbesltatingly  own  both  its  cleverness  and 

Its  power . We  And  ourselves  Absorbing  every 

line,  carried  along  hy  tbe  power  of  descripUon,  the  Inge- 
noltv  of  constnicUon,  the  daring  pajchidogtcal  detail, 
and 'the  strange  fkacinatlun  of  a  not  over-pleasant  but 
stlU  moat  powerful  story.”— Aotxiow  Obttrxfr. 

A  Novel  by  the  author  of  “  Uehlnd  tbe  Veil.” 


"  This  striking  work  has  so  much  of  literature  In  It  as 
to  make  It  mitable  as  a  red-letter  Ikct  in  the  Action  of  the 
day —  Aoadoii  Morning  Pott. 


“  The  story  Is  one  of  inten.se  interest,  and  gives  promise, 
of  another  powerlUl  writerof  Action.”— £rtiuA  QnarUi  ly 
Renm. 


Handsome  lawrence.  a  Novel 

by  Gaoaeg  8and.  Translate.!  by  Carroll  Owen. 
1  voL  gvo.  PEper,  30  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  This  Is  a 
sequel  to  “  A  RolUng  Slone,”  and  Is  one  of  those  powerflil 
and  attracUve  stories  by  which  George  Sand  has  chaimed 
and  compelled  tbe  admirailon  of  tbe  reading  world. 
Thought,  tenUment  and  paashin  combine  to  enlist  the 
attention  whieli  UAi  stawy  wlU  amply  repay. 


A  ROLLING  STONE.  A  Novel  by 

Gbobcr  Sand.  Tranilated  by  Carroll  Owen. 
1  voL  Ovo.  Paper,  30  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

“Most  American  translators  of  George  Sand's  novels 
have  comuMIted  the  mlatake  of  selecUng  for  tran.'latlon 
her  meet  moral  and  not  her  most  characteristic  works. 
Hut  Mr.  CarroU  Owen  has  been  extremely  fortunate  in 
that  be  has  Ibund  a  novelette  —  for  It  Is  too  sligbl  and 
brief  to  be  called  a  novel  —  which  Is  both  moral  and  char¬ 
acteristic.  It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  story,  anJ 
though  It  lacks.  In  some  degree,  the  possi.  mate  force  of 
certain  of  Mdme.  Sand's  novels.  It  has  stiU  tbe  delicacy 
and  beunty  of  bn  matchless  genius."— Acw  ivri  C'inzea 


*•*  For  tale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  pnse  by  the  Publishers. 


JAMES  B.  OSOOOD  &  00^  Boston. 


THE  nUTLEU  DEVELOPMENT. 

(lAIlLISLE,  in  bis  masterly  sketch  of 
Count  Cagliostro,  notes  how  abundant 
“  social  nondescripts,”  as  he  calls  them,  are 
ant  to  flourish  near  tlie  close  of  distinct  eras, 
lilce  the  final  stages  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  end  of  the  last  century  in  Euro|K'. 
Something  of  the  same  phenomenon  is  oli- 
servahle  in  those  smaller  divisions  which 
mark  the  progress  of  political  life  in  this 
country.  When  the  gre.at  issues  of  public 
opinion  of  one  distinct  era  have  been  tought 
out  and  settled,  and  those  which  are  to  suc- 
ceeii  them  have  not  been  formally  matle  up, 
a  sort  of  interregnum  intervenes,  in  which, 
as  the  pressure  of  principles  is  taken  off, 
the  importance  of  intlividualism  is  en¬ 
hanced.  All  kinds  of  notions,  theories  and 
projects,  with  men  to  match,  or  political 
nondescripts,  as  Carlisle  would  sav,  come  to 
the  surface  and  rule  the  hour.  'Tliis  is  our 
explanation  of  the  Butler  development  in 
Massachusetts.  Tlie  llenuhliean  p.arty  of 
this  State  had,  like  Mrs.  Jelly  hy,  been  so  long 
with  its  “fine  eyes  fixed  on  Africa,”  that 
domestic  attairs  had  been  sadly  neglected. 
Tlie  Labor  Reform  question  —  lAe  great 
question  of  the  future,  was  thrust  aside  not 
merely  from  the  attentions  but  fixim  tlie 
svmpathies  of  Rejiuhlican  legislators,  so 
tiiat  the  working-men  felt  slighted  and 
soured,  as  if  uinler  some  “  cold  shade  of 
aristocracy.”  Tlie  temjK'ranec  question 
h.ad  come  tlown  from  former  generations, 
and  all  for  want  of  an  honest  grappling 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  laws,  until 
it  remained  dangling  like  so  much  loose 
rope,  liable  at  any  moment  to  trip  up  the 
heels  of  the  p.arty.  Tlie  State,  following 
the  national  tendencies  of  the  times,  had 
l.orgely  put  its  government  into  commission, 
at  a  great  increase  of  expense  and  irrespon- 
siliility ;  wliile,  under  the  influence  of  party 
drill,  the  general  character  of  public  officers 
had  steadily  degenerated,  without  becom- 
in;£particularly  h.ad. 

Tuis  was  the  hour,  and  it  so  happened 
that  the  man  was  ready  for  it.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  draw  the  portrait  of  Gen.  But¬ 


ler,  for  it  has  long  been  encrravcil  on  the 
public  consciousness.  He  is  what  is  called 
“  a  live  man ;  ”  and  it  is  generally  said 
“you  know  where  to  find  him,”  wluck  is  as 
true  as  many  other  accepteil  sayings.  You 
know  where  Ae  says  he  is;  where  he  is 
rt'.ally,  anil  where  he  intends  going,  are 
wliolly  tliflerent  matters.  “  A  man  of  pro- 
foiimi  and  varied  misiiifurmatioii,”  as  was 
said  of  the.  late  Brougham,  he  Iuih  great 
plausibility  of  statement,  iiniiiense  rc.adi- 
iiess  and  versatility  of  attack,  ami  the  per¬ 
tinacity,  ns  he  is  inclined  tu  Ixiast,  of  an 
Indian  on  the  path  of  revenge.  His  coii- 
tiniieil  s(|ualihles  in  Congress  so  dam¬ 
aged  his  prestige  Is'l’ore  the  nation  that  lie 
tlioiight  It  iHLst  to  haul  oil' for  rejmirs  — 
Yvliicli  job  he  proposed  to  execute  in  the 
Executive  Chamber  of  Massachusetts.  His 
advent  in  the  electioneeriiig  arena  was 
ivorthy  of  hi.s  tactical  genius.  Knowing 
that  no  favor  tvas  to  Ihi  expected  from  the 
leailing  Repiihlieaii  organs  of  the  .State,  he 
attacked  llicm  at  the  very  outset  anil 
soiiglit  to  throw  llicm  on  the  tlefensive.  He 
e8|M>used  the  cause  of  the  Lalior  Reformers 
as  if  they  were  long-lost  brothers',  he  prom¬ 
ised  tu  gr.atify  all  parties  on  the  temperance 
tpiestiun, —  its  friemls  hy  enforcing  the  pro- 
liiliitory  law  anil  its  enemies  liy  so  e.irrying 
out  the  law  as  to  leail  to  its  overthrow ;  he 
wjMi  going  to  re|H*al  the  State  commissions, 
adjourn  the  I.A;gislaturc  when  it  hail  sat 
long  enough,  and  do  various  other  things 
not  particularly  ilcfincd  among  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Governor  aceortling  to  the 
State  Constitution,  His  ]M)sitive  manner, 
however,  his  trenchant  humiir,  his  nuilacity, 
and  the  peculiar  prestige  of  the  man,  car¬ 
ried  him  along  wonderfully  well.  He  was 
nut  a  wotHlen  man ;  there  was  something 
exhilarating  in  his  contact,  even  if  it  tvas 
not  of  tie  most  ciiifyiiig  cliar.actcr.  'llie 
fire  of  abuse  which  he  had  so  carefully 
tlrawn  from  the  Re|>uhlican  presses  seemctl 
to  he  completely  harmless,  rather  congenial. 
As  was  said  of  Cagliostro,  “  cast  him  in  the 
muil,  tre.aii  him  out  of  sight  there,  the  mias¬ 
mata  do  but  stimulate  ami  refresh  him,  ho 
rises  sneezing,  is  strong  and  young  again.” 

nic  truth  is,  he  h.ad  taken  ativantage  of 
a  weak  moment  in  the  iHilitical  life  uf  the 
community.  Had  the  public  tone  been 
what  it  once  was,  Riitlerism  tvould  never 
have  raised  its  he.ail  in  Massachusetts.  As 
it  was,  it  w.as  virtually  invited  to  come  for- 
Yvard.  “  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,”  and  so 
docs  human  nature.  The  jieople  of  this 
Commonwealth,  inheriting  the  great  lessons 
of  the  past,  trained  hy  Garrison  anil  Sum¬ 
ner  of  the  recent  era,  ilemand  something 
positive  in  their  jiolifieal  issues,  and,  by  all 
means,  boldness  and  vigor  in  their  leaders. 
If  they  cannot  h.avc  these  <iualities  in  their 
higher  manifest.ations,  they  will  take  them 
of  a  lower  graile.  'Hie  Republican  party 
of  Mass.aehiisetts  must  move  on,  bearing  in 
miiiil  what  a  German  philosopher  has  said, 
that  a  ship  is  alw.ays  steered  most  easily 
when  she  is  under  full  sail.  It  h.ad  rather 
come  to  lie  like  a  man-ot-war,  drifting  with 
the  tide,  its  guns  trained  on  distant  objects, 
like  the  Ku-Klux,  the  repuiiiationists,  etc., 
when  the  danger  arose  from  within,  and  it 
heeame  a  matter  of  the  instant  use  of  mar- 
lin-spikcs  and  hel.aying-plns.  It  w.as  not 
till  tlie  master  and  the  chief  mate  —  the  two 
Senators  —  descended  from  the  quarter- 
deck  and  struck  out  vigorously  from  the 
shoulder  that  there  was  much  prospect  of 
siilHluing  the  mutiny.  Nor  w'lll  the  diffi¬ 
culty  be  endeil  hy  the  action  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Convention.  We  assume  at  this 
writing  th.at  Butler  w  ill  not  receive  the  nom¬ 
ination  at  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
Convention  which  meets  there  on  the  'iith  of 
September.  In  eitlicr  event,  however,  the 
dilnculty  will  not  be  ended. 

No  small  source  of  the  trouble,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  organic,  in  the  Republican 
party.  One  form  of  it  is  seen  in  the  loss 
of  New  Hampshire  by  the  Republicans,  an¬ 
other  appears  in  the  political  and  moral 
chaos  ol  New  York,  and  still  another  in  the 
Republican  dissensions  of  Missouri  and 
throughout  the  Northwest.  It  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  a  transition  state.  It  cannot 
he  that  the  Butler  development  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  sober,  second  thought 
of  Massachusetts.  It  can  settle  nothing. 
I'here  is  no  suhstratum  of  principles  about 
it ;  its  positiveness  is  a  sham,  its  vigor  is 
only  on  the  side  of  destruction,  and  its 
moral  tone  is  abhorrent  to  the  conscience  of 
the  community.  And  yet  it  remains  to  lie 
seen  whether  its  corrective  force  is  not  still 
demanded.  There  arc  grave  lessons  in  it, 
and  if  they  are  not  comprehended  on  their 
first  inculcation,  they  must  be  reiterated  in 
that  bitter  hut  invaluable  school  of  experi¬ 
ence  whose  doors  stand  wide  open  for 
commonwealths  as  well  as  for  individuals. 


[OcTOHER  7,  1871. 


DANGERS  TIIAT  THREATEN. 

fpiIE  tax-payers  of  New  York  have  al- 
JL  re.aily  won  several  important  victories 
in  tlie  fight  they  are  waging  against  the 
authorities  of  their  city.  We  do  not  iin- 

(lerrate  either  the  magnitude  or  significance 

of  the  ailv.aiit.agcs  they  have  gained ;  it  h 
in  no  sense  a  little  thing  to  have  thoroughly 
awakened  pulilic  sentiment  tu  the  corrii|>. 
tions  uf  'rammany,  anil  tu  have  enlisted  the 
wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  community 
in  a  struggle  fur  municipal  purity  ;  hut  the 
work  that  should  lie  acconqilishetl  is  only 
just  liegun,  nnd  the  course  of  reform  is 
threatencil  witli  ilangers  which  it  will  not 
ill)  to  overltHik.  'I’lie  m.atters  at  stake  are 
of  such  grave  eonse(|iience,  and  the  contest  is 
of  such  vital  concern  to  every  citizen  of  the 
Innil,  that  whoever  does  aught  to  impede 
(he  forward  movement  is  guilty  of  wrong 
fowartl  even  the  ilwellers  of  remotest  ’I'exas 
or  Oregon.  And  it  is  fmin  the  vantage- 
grouml  of  this  high  conviction  that  the 
campaign  sliuulil  lie  eondiicteil. 

One  ever-jireseiit  ilanger  is  th.at  the  re¬ 
formers  will  yield  to  ilisgust  or  weariness. 
Del, ay  and  obstruction  arc  two  strong 
wca|)ons  in  the  hands  uf  the  Ring  confed¬ 
erates.  'I'liey  well  com])rehenil  llie  tlesjicr- 
ate  strait  to  ivhich  they  are  driven,  and 
Yvill  yet  show  great  fertility  of  resource 
ill  liliM'king  the  game  of  the  tax-payers. 
Moreover,  every  succeciling  ilay  uiieartlis 
ailditionai  schemes  of  pluniler,  and  devcl- 
opes  new  projects  whei-ehy  the  citizens  and 
*hc  public  treasury  have  Iteen  robhud.  'I'lic 
dejitns  already  uncovered  are  such  .as  may 
well  fill  any  honest  mind  with  horror,  and 
we  can  reailily  understand  how  men  might 
ask  if  it  lie  imssililc  to  purge  the  sink  of 
iniouity.  Rut  it  will  not  Im  wise  to  dally 
Yvitli  this  query,  'lliere  is  nodiing  for  it 
hut  to  press  oiiwarii  liotir  hy  hour  as  our 
soliliery  dill  liefore  Riclimoiid — unable  to 
forecast  just  how  the  final  victory  is  to  lie 
won,  hut  serenely  confidunt  that  it  is  com¬ 
ing  in  spite  of  disaster  and  weariness. 

Another  danger  is  that  arising  from  the 
disposition  of  local  iioliticians  to  seize  the 
occasion  and  turn  it  to  their-  personal  ad¬ 
vantage.  'Jlmt  some,  of  them  arc  trying  to 
do  this  tiling,  will  ho  app.arent  to  any  one 
Yvlio  is  carctully  ohservant.  'I'lie  reformers 
cannot  aflord  to  let  tlicm  succccil.  Men 
actiiatcil  hy  these  merely  selfish  motives  .at 
this  lime  are  kin  to  the  h.arpit>s  ivlio  steal 
Yvatclics  and  ptickct-liooks  from  the  dead 
and  ilyiiig  Ixitlics  of  the  victims  of  a  rail¬ 
way  casualty.  'Jliey  arc  not  merely  per¬ 
sons  Yvlio  fail  in  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  gooil  citizenship  —  they  arc  wretches 
meet  for  the  severest  punishment  that  can 
he  inflicted  hy  the  political  and  business 
community,  'llicy  arc  creatures  who  would 
have  been  Halls  and  Tweeds  if  they  had 
been  given  the  opjiortunity,  and  it  will  lie  a 
disgraceful  issue  of  a  noble  c.ause  if  they 
arc  allowctl  to  make  any  thing  whatever  out 
of  this  battle.  Let  them  he  notified  at  once 
in  words  they  cannot  fail  to  hc.ar,  that  they 
must  fight  as  privates  in  the  ranks  or  go  to 
the  rear  in  the  irons  of  public  ohiotjuy. 

A  third  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  jKiIiti- 
cal  clubs  and  organizations  of  one  sort  or 
another  are  seeking  service  under  their  own 
banners  for  ends  other  than  those  of  the 
city  at  large.  So  long  as  these  societies 
are  ivilling  to  march  to  tbe  music  of  the 
Committee  of  Seventy,  anil  have  no  watch- 
wortls  but  those  given  out  from  the  rooms 
of  this  Committee,  their  aid  and  strength 
ought  to  he  accepted  with  sincere  th.ankful- 
ness ;  hut  a  few  of  them  arc  even  now  lie- 
ginning  to  manipulate  the  various  wards  to 
which  they  belong,  in  the  interest  of  the 
political  iiarty  wherewith  they  arc  con¬ 
nected.  We  ilo  not  deny  that  the  reform 
movement  has  a  political  significance,  and 
the  time  may  come  when  its  political  fruits 
can  properly  lie  gathcreil.  But  the  day  in 
Yvhicli  tills  can  he  done  has  not  yet  d.awncd, 
and  these  clubs  deserve  instant  rebuke  for 
their  olHcioiisness  and  presumption.  He 
who  docs  not  train  he.artily  and  uniTScrv- 
edlv  with  the  Citizen  Committee  has  no 
rigfit  to  respect  or  standing  as  a  reformer 
or  as  an  enemy  of  the  coriioratc  thieves. 

Another  source  of  danger  wc  find  in  the 
willingness  shown  in  some  quarters  to  ac¬ 
cept  Connolly  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice.  For 
two  or  three  tlays  it  actually  looked  as  if 
the  whole  reform  movement  was  about  to 
1)C  wrecked  on  the  carcass  of  this  one  oth- 
ci.al;  and  we  can  imagine  how  the  other 
nemhers  of  the  Ring  smiled  sardonically 
as  they  scanned  the  horizon  —  s.aying  to 
themselves  and  one  another  that  the  storm 
woulil  soon  blow  over,  and  what  a  set  ot 
fools  these  valiant  reformers  were,  to  Iw 
sure  I  The  impending  disaster  from  this 
cause  has  probably  been  averted,  but  there 
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are  some  persons  in  Now  York  who  ou^ht 
to  bo  very  grateful  that  their  counsels  diii 
not  prevail.  Whether  Connolly  or  another 
is  the  greater  rascal  is  not  material  to  the 
business  in  hand  — the  objective  point 
should  be  the  overthrow  and  punishment  of 
the  whole  gang  of  which  ho  is  but  the 
purse-hohlor.  Any  other  view  of  what  is 
nnjuired  and  must  Iks  »lone  will  be  fatal  to 
the  city  and  humiliating  to  the  nation. 

And  a  still  greater  danger  is  that 
threatened  by  bargains  or  compromises  for 
the  benefit  or  protection  of  somebody.  We 
cannot  iloubt  that  the  Controller  was  right 
in  tlie  legal  rasitions  he  assumed  under  the 
counsel  of  Tilden  and  O’Connor,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  he  did  a  praise¬ 
worthy  act  when  he  surrendered  his  ollice 
to  a  ileputy  who  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
le.oding  reformers.  But  it  should  Iks  kept 
in  mind  vigilantly  that  he  has  alw.ays  been 
a  slippery  fellow ;  anil  his  motive  for  this 
step,  imfess  his  nature  changed  in  a  night, 
was  selfish  rather  than  patriotic.  There  is 
also  in  certain  (piartcrs  a  tendency  to  shield 
or  excuse  Tweed,  and  in  others  a  deferen¬ 
tial  air  with  respect  to  Sweeny.  All  this 
betrays  a  weakness  or  a  covert  piirjiosc  for 
whhdi  the  einergcncv  has  no  place  and 
ought  to  have  no  toleration.  I'he  name 
which  the  Tammany  confederates  liciir  is 
not  without  significance  —  they  are  a  King, 
each  equally  at  fault  for  the  existing  state 
of  thing's,  e.ach  to  be  held  in  utter  condem¬ 
nation  till  comparative  innocence  is  clearly 
established ;  and  truces  or  bargains  fur  the 
advantage  of  either,  no  matter  by  whom 
made  or  supiiorted,  should  be  tre.ated  by 
the  public  ns  insults  to  its  good  sense  and 
its  nigh  purpose. 


APACHES  IN  AUIZONA. 

^piIE  settlement  of  the  Indian  question 
J.  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Arizona  has  been 
attended  with  great  trouble  and  expense. 
Gens.  M.asun,  Gregg,  Crittenden,  llalleck, 
Stoncman  and  McDowell  have  all  attempted 
a  solution,  an  1  now  Gen.  Crook  is  giving 
the  matter  his  serious  and  undivided  atten¬ 
tion.  lie  is  of  long  and  varied  exiicrience 
on  the  frontier,  and  has  wide  knowledge  of 
Indian  h.abits  and  character;  if  we  are  to 
make  war  u|)on  the  Indi.ans  he  will  lie  .an 
cfiieient  olBcer,  .and  pnibably  punish  them 
as  sevendy  and  thoroughly  as  any  Inidy 
could.  We  arc  not  informed  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  he  believes  in  the  President’s  peace 
policy,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  will  not  at 
present  tolerate  any  interference  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  he  is  represented  as 
s.aying  he  can  subdue  the  Apaches  in  a  few 
months  if  he  is  let  alone. 

We  desire  peace  in  Arizona  as  well  as 
elsewhere  on  the  frontier,  and  if  it  can 
he  had  in  no  other  way  it  must  be  gained 
by  killing  the  Indian  warriors.  AVe  are 
not  yet  satisfied  that  this  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure  is  necessary,  but  the  Administration 
apparently  consents  to  the  enforcement  of 
Gen.  Crook’s  views.  If  the  war  policy 
must  prevail,  let  us  have  Wivr  in  downright 
earnest.  But  war  does  not  mean  indis¬ 
criminate  slaughter.  AVomcn  and  children 
should  not  lie  the  persons  against  whom  we 
take  stern  measures,  nor  does  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  hostile  braves  belong  to  the  citizen 
residents  of  the  Territory.  We  have  here¬ 
tofore  exprc.'.scd  our  opinion  concerning  the 
Camp  Grant  and  Camp  Verde  massaercs, 
and  since  doing  so  have  seen  no  reason 
whatever  for  withdrawing  the  eondemn.a- 
tion  to  which  utterance  was  piven.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  what  was  said  we  nave  received 
several  letters  from  Arizona,  the  longest 
and  most  important  of  which  we  this  aveek 
present  in  full  to  our  rcailers.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  gentleman  of  standing  and  charac¬ 
ter,  and  we  bespeak  for  it  a  candid  perusal, 
as  a  presentation  of  the  case  in  issue  from 
the  frontier  point  of  view.  The  writer  may 
be  considered  as  a  representative  man  of 
those  who  attempt  to  justify  or  excuse  the 
Camp  Grant  afl'air. 

He  s.ays  there  was  an  attack  on  the  In¬ 
dians  by  a  mLxed  IkkIj'  of  Mexicans  and 
Americans,  in  which  a  large  numlicr  were 
killed,  and  among  them  some  women  and 
children.  Tlie  ofiieer  commanding  at  the 
post  reported  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
Killed,  of  whom  all  but  eight  were  women 
and  children.  To  us  and  Eastern  people 
generally  this  is  not  the  small  matter  which 
It  seems  to  be  to  our  correspondent.  Tliat 
the  Apaches  are  a  savage  and  w.arlikc  tribe 
is  well  enough  known ;  it  is  our  business  as 
whites,  and  a  part  of  the  President’s  hu¬ 
mane  policy,  to  teach  them  the  arts  and 
methoas  of  civilization ;  if  they  decline  to 
go  on  reservations,  and  continue  to  depre¬ 
date  the  settlements,  and  cannot  be  per¬ 


suaded  to  peacefulness,  they  must  suffer  for 
their  criminal  obstinacy,  and  in  their  iirojter 
punishment  the  nation  will  re.adily  acinii- 
esce.  AVhat  should  have  been  done  in  this 
Camp  Grant  case  ?  .Just  what  our  corres¬ 
pondent  says — exactly  wh<at  was  not  done. 
Tlie  parties  who  engage  in  these  massacres, 
whether  of  Mexican  or  New-England  birth, 
are  little  better  than  the  worst  of  the 
Ai>aches  themselves.  They  have  no  war¬ 
rant  except  that  of  barbarism  for  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  vastly  aggravate  the  dilli- 
cultics  to  be  encountered  in  settling  the 
Indian  question. 


CURUENT  TOPICS. 

^piIERE  .are  two  questions  of  gn-.at  importance 
1  which  it  is  quite  dcsirahle  to  have  (Icfinitely 
answered:  —  First,  can  the  prohibitory  liquor 
law  bn  enlbnied?  and,  Second,  do  the  piople  of 
Massachus'.'tts  wish  to  have  it  enforced  1  We 
do  not  in  the  li'ast  douht  th.at  a  large  majority 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Comuiouwcalth 
are  heartily  favorable  to  the  tcm])crance  cause. 
But  temperance  and  prohibition  arc  ditferent 
things, — in  the  l.ast  analysis  they  may  be  diamet¬ 
rical  opiHisites.  Some  persons  believe  the  ma- 
joritv  will  sustain  prohibition,  while  others  arc 
equally  contident  that  they  will  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  mere  student  of  social  economy 
and  social  phi  nontena  cannot  Indp  wishing  to 
8 "n  what  would  result  from  a  rigid  enibreement 
of  the  law  as  it  stands  on  the  statutc-liooks.  If 
the  Chief  Constable  of  the  St.ate  thoroughly 
executes  the  order  recently  issued  by  the  Police 
Commissioners,  we  are  certain  to  obtain  some 
interi'stiug  information  during  the  next  three 
or  four  months  as  to  the  real  sentiment  of  our 
I'ople.  That  the  liiiiior  law  is  not  enforced  in 
liiine,  where  it  originated,  any  Iwdy  e.an  readily 
ascertain  who  will  spend  a  week  in  visiting  the 
towns  on  the  coast.  That  it  never  hits  bi-en  en- 
Ibrced  in  Mtissachusetts,  except  partially  and 
spiismodieally,  every  intelligent  man  or  woman 
very  well  knows.  The  evils  of  intemperance 
are  so  enormous  and  s.addcning,  that  all  good 
citizens  must  desire  to  sec  them  in  some  way 
abated.  How  to  do  it  is  one  of  the  ]iroblems  of 
the  time.  In  Engl.and  there  is  lately  a  tendency 
of  opinion  tow.ard  a  rejiression  of  the  liquor 
trallle.  But  before  any  more  laws  are  passed,  it 
will  be  well  to  have  a  genuine  effort  to  apjily 
those  heretofore  made.  It  will  be  ricbly  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  note  wh.at  takis  place  in  this 
State  jirior  to  the  end  of  the  year.  A  prohibi¬ 
tory  statute  can  be  enforced  here  if  any  where, 
and  our  pisiplc  are  os  far  advanced  as  those  of 
any  other  Commonwealth. 

The  temportiry  President  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public  h.as  finally  got  rid  of  the  Legisltitive 
Assembly,  by  its  voluntary  prorogation  till  the 
fourth  of  next  Decenibi  r,  but  can  hardly  call 
himself  master  of  the  situation,  inasmuch  tis  a 
Committee  of  Vigilance  is  left  to  watch  things 
during  the  vacation.  Just  what  duties  this 
committee  is  to  perform,  the  cable  correspon¬ 
dents  h.avc  not  stated,  'riic  proceeding  is  a  little 
like  that  of  our  Conppa-ss  for  holding  Andrew 
Johnson  at  bay  through  the  so-»-.alled  ivcess  of 
I8G8,  but  we  trust  there  is  no  such  reason  to 
fe.ar  that  M.  'riiier.s  will  usurp  power  .as  there 
w.as  to  think  that  John.son  niiglit.  The  .ad- 
jouminent  of  the  Assembly  is  Ibllowed  by  the 
surrender  of  the  Paris  forts  to  the  'I’liiers 
government,  the  peaceful  disb.andment  of  the 
National  Guard  throughout  the  country,  the 
conclusion  of  the  customs  treaty  with  Germ.any 
for  the  special  benefit  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
and  a  gradu.al  reduction  of  the  Gcnnan  army  of 
occupation  to  .about  fifty  thous.and  rank  and 
file.  Of  course  the  French  authorities  are  quite 
willing  to  heartily  spt-cd  the  departing  Pru.-sian 
soldiers,  but  as  you  cannot  tell  what  a  man  is 
till  you  have  summered  and  wintered  with  him, 
Thiers  h.ad  best  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  the 
populace  of  the  large  cities  for  the  next  six 
months. 

The  Canadian  newspapers  begin  to  speak  as 
if  they  really  believed  that  the  Dominion  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway  would  be  begun  within  the  next 
two  or  three  years.  The  government  has  liccn 
m.aking  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  hitherto 
nnexaininctl  portions  of  the  proposed  route,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  expects 
to  reach  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  line.  When  the  Ministry  get  these  figures 
they  will  be  reatly  to  talk  business  with  capital¬ 
ists  and  contractors,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
Premier  has  already  received  informal  proposals 
from  a  Chicago  gentleman  who  represents  three 
huiiditsl  million  dollars.  There  are  probably 
those  who  will  growl  if  this  country  mmishes 
the  funds  for  building  that  road,  but  we  fail  to 
sec  how  they  can  help  themselves,  or  what  good 
will  lie  accomplished  through  their  scolding. 
Let  Canada  have  her  railway  if  she  c.an  find 
any  one  here  or  at  home  to  make  it ;  it  will  be 
ours  when  the  Dominion  concludes  to  give  up 
her  Confederation  for  our  United  States. 


What  the  Suez  Canal  is  to  Africa,  and  the 
Pacific  Railway  to  the  United  States,  the  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel  is  to  Central  Europe  France 
has  shared  in  the  labor  and  expense  of  its  eoa- 
struction,  but  the  credit  of  the  work  belongs  to 
Italy  and  her  Savoyard  King.  Like  all  the 
other  great  triumphs  of  engineering  skill 
wrought  out  in  these  latter  days,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  in  by  an  enthusiastic  few  long  before  the 


majority  regarded  it  as  a  practicable  nndertak-  i 
ing.  M.  Sumineiller  advocated  it  more  than  ' 
thirtv  years  ago,  but  his  ideas  were  thought  to  i 
lie  visionary  till  Cavoiir  came.  That  original  | 
and  far-sceing  statesman  examined  the  projc-ct  I 
and  ultimately  gave  it  his  endorsement ;  then  j 
Victor  Emanuel  took  hold  of  it,  and  in  the  I 
summer  of  1857  the  lalior  of  boring  the  moun¬ 
tain  was  liogun.  The  rock  was  pierced  on 
Christmas  Day  of  hast  year,  .and  trie  Tunnel 
formally  opened  to  travel  on  the  18th  ultimo. 
It  has  cost  not  far  from  fourteen  millions  of 
dollars,  can  lie  traversed  by  trains  of  cars  in 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and  is  entirely 
free  of  bad  air  or  danger  from  any  other  cause. 
When  the  connecting  liiiis  of  railroads  are 
done,  the  Tunnel  will  revolutionize  the  course 
of  trade, —  Italy  gaining  much  commerce  at 
the  exijcnse  of  French  jiorts  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean. 


WiiETHEn  the  Trc.asury  Auditor  or  the  Pay¬ 
master  General  was  most  to  blame  for  the  non- 
di.scovery  of  Payiii.aster  Hodge’s  roblx;ry,  is 
aliout  as  profitless  a  discussion  as  any  in  which 
the  newspajicrs  could  possibly  engage.  Half  a 
million  dollars  of  public  money  has  been  gam¬ 
bled  away  in  Wall-street  spccnlations  contin¬ 
ued  through  several  years,  and  people  generally 
believe  that  which  was  going  on  ought  to  have 
been  discovered  long  ago  by  cither  of  the  offi¬ 
cials  ill  question.  If  our  present  system  of 
checks  and  balances  in  the  adjustment  of  ac¬ 
counts  is  so  faulty  that  neither  is  properly  cen¬ 
surable,  then  it  should  be  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  Congress,  when  it  meets  next  winter,  to  de¬ 
vise  a  system  that  will  be  worth  something. 
And  it  is  clearly  the  imperative  and  immediate 
duty  of  sonieliody  to  proceed  against  the  New 
York  brokers  who  confederated  with  Hodge  to 
jilunder  the  government.  The  stolen  money  is 
jirobably  gone  past  all  hope  of  ncovery,  and  if 
the  wretched  paymaster  doesn’t  kill  himself 
he  is  sure  enough  of  due  punishment ;  but  the 
occasion  should  not  lie  allowed  to  pass  without 
a  strong  effort  to  obtain  for  these  jobbers  the 
stem  judicial  condemnation  which  they  de¬ 
serve. 

The  Railway  Commissioners  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  did  a  sensible  thing  when  they  asked  a 
conference  with  the  principal  railroad  men  of 
the  State,  and  it  Li  but  fair  to  say  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  roads  c.atne  together 
in  good  .spirit  and  promised  to  co-operate  with 
the  Commissioners.  The  work  of  Mr.  Adams 
and  his  associates  is  quite  arduous,  but  the 
public  will  take  care  that  it  is  not  thankless. 
Some  of  the  practicable  safeguards  against  dis¬ 
aster  should  lie  adopted  without  delay ;  others 
that  .are  proposed  must  of  course  lie  jiostponcd 
till  they  have  lieen  tested.  The  r.ailways  are 
wantonly  blind,  if  they  do  not  see  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  is  going  to  deal  with  them  next  win¬ 
ter —  for  the  general  welfare,  and  not  in  hostile 
mood,  as  we  hope.  A  prompt  compliance  with 
the  dict.atfts  ot  ordinary  prudence  and  the 
ri'asonablc  demands  of  the  travelling  commnni- 
ty,  will  save  them  from  much  humiliation  and 
legislative  condemnation. 

The  .Japanese  government  has  treaties  of  a 
commercial  character  with  twelve  or  fifteen 
other  governments,  all  of  which  were  made 
some  years  ago  when  the  Tycoon  was  suspicious 
of  outside  nations.  As  every  boily  very  well 
knows,  he  has  recently  liecomc  greatly  lilieralized 
in  his  views,  and  is  now  quite  willing  to  extend 
his  intercourse  and  association  with  what  he 
deems  our  younger  civilization.  He  has  aceord- 
iiigly  given  notice  that  his  ministers  will  at  once 
proceed  to  consider  proposed  modifications  of 
thc.se  expiring  treaties.  Our  relations  with  .Jap¬ 
an  are  so  conlial,  and  so  many  of  his  subjects 
have  found  welcome  in  this  country,  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  re.ach  a  very  advantageous 
understanding  with  the  Tycoon. 

There  is  satisfaction  in  noting  that  the  own¬ 
ers  and  inspi'ctors  of  the  Ocean  \Vave,  and  the 
otiicials  and  inspectors  of  the  Staten  Island 
fcrrv-lioat  company,  have  been  arraigned  at 
Moliile  and  New  York  for  manslaughter.  The 
public  has  no  vindictiveness  of  spirit  tow.ard 
these  persons,  but  it  will  require  of  its  law- 
officers  that  the  case  against  them  be  pushed 
to  a  spcetly  conclusion,  in  the  hope  that  thereby 
may  conic  greater  security  of  life  to  those  who 
travel.  AVe  presume  the  several  gentlemen 
think  it  hard  tn.at  they  are  held  to  unexampled 
responsibility  for  the  explosion  of  their  boilers ; 
but  the  community  has  certain  rights,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  an  example  he  made  of  stcam- 
lioat  men  through  whose  avarice  or  carelessness 
these  rights  arc  thrust  into  the  back-ground. 


Nevada  managed  to  claim  a  goo<l  deal  of 
attention  last  week,  for  a  State  which  has  a 
population  of  but  forty-two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred.  A  powder  explosion  at  Piochc  killed 
eight  persons,  injurcil  thirty  more,  and  destroyed 
property  to  the  value  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars ;  twenty-nine  prisoners  made  their  escape 
from  the  penitentiary  at  Carson,  stabbing  and 
shooting  as  they  went  nearly  a  score  of  persons 
who  tried  to  fnistratc  their  plans ;  and  a  fire 
which  raged  for  half  a  day  in  A’lrginia  City, 
the  chief  point  in  the  State,  bumeil  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  town,  and  produced  an  aggix'gate  of 
casualties  that  have  not  yet  lietn  fully  reported 
to  the  East.  Nevada  has  so  few  citizens  that  it 
seems  as  if  she  ought  to  he  more  than  usually 
careful  of  their  lives ;  but  if  the  Virginia  City 
fire  properly  discriminated  in  its  choice  of  build¬ 
ings,  the  destruction  of  half  the  town  is  a  real 


blessing,  and  not  very  much  disguised  at  that, 
cither.  Of  course  the  lusty  ana  aspiring  city 
will  spring  from  its  ashes  at  once,  and  the  new 
will  undoubtedly  Im  a  deal  finer  than  the  oM 
ever  was.  Yet  one  cannot  think  of  the  place  as 
it  was  when  the  railroad  opcniid,  withent  a  half 
sigh  of  regret  at  the  loss  of  what  was  quaint  and 
attractive,  though  neither  moral  nor  beasitiful. 

English  papers  and  correspondents  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  guess  on  the  wheat  cr^  of  that 
country  for  the  present  season.  Those  who 
figure  from  the  farmers’  point  of  view,  estimate 
the  aggregate  at  about  one-fourth  less  than 
that  of  last  year,  while  the  persons  who  take 
the  judgment  of  the  merchants  think  it  will  be 
about  the  same  as  that  of  1870.  'Thare  is  noth¬ 
ing  strange  in  this  diiferenee  of  judgment  — 
the  dealers  wish  to  buy  at  a  low  price,  and  the 
growers  wish  to  sell  at  a  high  one.  Both  esti¬ 
mates  must  be  taken  into  account  by  outsiders 
who  are  interested  in  the  issue.  The  Trikma’i 
London  correspondent  says  the  French  wheat 
produce  is  estimated  at  not  more  than  two-thirds 
of  a  crop.  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  well 
off  that  Spanish  merchants  already  have  an 
eye  to  the  chances  of  an  export  trade.  Hun¬ 
gary  promises  an  average  crop.  In  some  parts 
of  Russia  the  heat  has  been  excessive,  and  com¬ 
plaints  of  askoncrop  are  heard;  but  in  Ger¬ 
many  it  is  anticipated  that  the  wheat  harvest 
may  be  rathered  in  good  order.  Properly 
weighing  all  these  statements,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  world  needs  all  iho  wheat  our  own 
farmers  are  growing. 

The  longest  way  round  is  not  always  the 
surest  way  home,  and  so  we  arc  a  little  suspi¬ 
cious  of  the  statement  ftum  Shanghai',  by  way  of 
London,  that  France  is  ready  to  join  the  United 
States  in  a  war  s^ainst  Corea.  The  news  can 
hardly  be  called  important,  even  if  its  truth  be 
conceded.  Public  sentiment  here  has  emphatic¬ 
ally  condemned  this  Corean  business ;  we  have 
taken  off  our  war  feathers,  and  must  therefore 
decline  the  offer  of  France.  And  the  London 
Advertiser  may  be  of  tranquil  mind  —  we  shall 
not  ask  Great  Britain  for  her  help.  If  it  were 
decent,  and  worth  while,  we  could  easily  thrash 
the  Corcans,  without  aid  from  any  source. 

About  these  days  look  out  for  trouble  in 
the  coal  mines  —  is  a  warning  that  might  prop¬ 
erly  be  written  again.st  the  last  week  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  the  first  week  in  October.  It  is  quite 
»“asonable,  therefore,  to  read  that  a  strike  is 
impending  in  the  Schuylkill  region.  AVe  hoped 
a  permanent  adjustment  had  been  made  between 
the  miners  and  the  employers,  and  we  trust  the 
threatened  difficulty  in  some  sections  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  may  yet  be  averted.  But  persons  who 
bum  anthracite  ci  al  in  the  winter  should  not 
delude  themselves  with  the  notion  that  the  price 
is  higher  now  than  it  will  be  in  January. 

One  of  the  churches  in  the  city  of  Spring- 
field,  has  engaged  or  appointed  a  young  woman 
as  an  assistant  to  its  pastor,  and  pays  her  a 
salary  for  the  work  she  does  among  the  people 
of  the  parish  and  congregation.  This  seems  to 
us  a  wise  step  in  a  good  direction.  AA'omen  are 
certainly  competent  in  many  ways  to  minister 
unto  the  poor,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  he  paid  for  so  doing.  They  may 
often  be  more  efficient  out  of  the  pulpit  than 
the  pastor  himself,  and  it  is  apparent  that  all 
who  are  of  helpful  disposition  cannot  be  min¬ 
isters’  wives. 


AV E  fear  that  Sisters  Stanton  and  Anthony 
did  not  act  very  wisely  on  their  recent  trip 
across  the  country.  They  wasted  a  deal  of  time 
in  California  doing  what  they  cauld  to  create 
sympathy  for  a  practical  free-lover,  and  neg¬ 
lected  matters  in  Nebraska  where  there  was  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  advocate  woman’s 
right  to  the  ballot.  And  now  the  men  of  Ne¬ 
braska  have  defeated  the  woman  suffrage  clause 
of  their  new  constitution  by  a  larger  majority 
than  was  cast  against  any  other  separate  propo¬ 
sition  1 

Mb.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  a  pretty  clear 
idea  that  the  days  of  the  titled  aristocraev  are 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  in  his  recent  AYhiioy 
speech  he  came  forward  more  strongly  than 
ever  before  as  the  champion  of  the  people. 
His  talk  was  quite  like  that  of  a  first-class  con¬ 
gressman  to  the  most  intelligent  voters  of  his 
district,  and  it  will  help  the  average  rate-payer 
to  a  now  dislike  of  the  Lords  and  the  coarse 
they  took  on  certain  democratic  measures. 


—  The  apple  crop  in  Connecticut  is  a  failure. 

—  In  Vienna  matrimonial  advertisements  are 
forbidden  by  law. 

—  The  great  hall  of  the  Cooper  Institute  is 
said  to  be  the  worst  in  New  York  for  ventila¬ 
tion. 

—  The  wild  geese  finding  it  too  cool  for  their 
comfort  at  the  North,  are  heading  for  the  **  sun¬ 
ny  South.” 

—  The  vintage  of  Los  Angelos,  California^ 
will  exceed  the  annual  average,  and  the  quality 
throughout  the  State  is  superior. 

—  A  California  paper  reports  that  the  big 
tree  known  as  “  Andy  Johnson,”  in  the  Mari¬ 
posa  grove,  fell  with  a  great  crash  not  long 
since. 

—  Three  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in 
Mas-sachusetts  have  given  separate  opinions 
that  the  State  tax  on  the  national  banks  b  on-' 
constitutional. 


A  SKETCH  AT  SEA,  — MENDING  THE  JIB. 


Mending  the  Jib.  —  The  clever  marine 
sketch  >;iveii  above  scarcely  needs  explanation. 
The  old  fisherman  is  takin"  advanta;;e  of  a 
Itit  of  quiet  sea  to  put  a  ]>ateh  on  the  old  sail. 
The  fishennan  is  emphatically  a  handy  man, 
and  his  lin>jers  are  as  muchacenstomisl  to>;rasp 
the  sail-needle  as  the  oar.  At  present  the  sea 
is  smooth  enough,  but  there  has  probaldy  Ihs-'Ii 
a  bD'Cze,  or  the  jib  would  not  In;  torn,  and  no 
one  knows  letter  than  the  fisherman  that  fini' 
weather  is  the  time  to  make  all  snug  against 
future  accidents. 


NEW  FOOD. 

I  EVERYBODY  will  be  glad  to  hear  thata  new 
j  food  is  coming  into  fashion.  Even  the 
inillioniarc  becomes  tired  of  alternations  of  beef 
and  mutton,  and  batchers’  prices  arc  becoming 
so  exorbitant  that  these  articles  will  probably 
in  a  few  years  altogether  disappear  from  ordi¬ 
nary  tables,  leaving  us  nothing  to  fall  back  upon 
but  vegetables,  bread  and  fish.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  grocer,  baker,  and  fishmonger  are 
quite  as  extortionate  as  the  butcher,  so  that  un¬ 
less  some  addition  is  made  to  our  bill  of  fare  we 
run  a  risk  of  dying  by  that  process  called  by 
coarse  people  “  starvation,”  but  by  coroners  ’ 
juries  “  a  want  of  the  comr.ion  necessaries  of 
life.”  A  ray  of  hope  has  arisen  in  the  dark 
horizon  of  the  future,  and  the  Food  Journal  an¬ 
nounces  that  a  new  meat,  kangaroo  tail,  is 
aliout  to  become  an  article  of  trade.  It  is  put 
up  in  tins  like  Australian  mutton,  and  is  called 
kangaroo  venison.  Those  who  have  tried  it 
give  a  most  favorable  account  of  it,  and  there 
seems  every  prospeot  of  its  becoming  both  use¬ 
ful  and  popular.  It  will  Ih;  interesting  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  effect  of  this  new  meat  on  vegetarians. 
Many  of  these  estimable  abstainers  from  animal 
f(X>d  would  be  very  glad  to  sit  dotvn  to  a  leg  of 
muttou  Of  ctny  thing  resembling  it,  but  that  o.i  ' 


principle  they  object  to  the  destruction  of  animal 
fife  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  their  own. 
They  need  have  no  such  scruples  in  future,  and 
may  be  invited  to  join  in  a  feast  of  this  kanga¬ 
roo  venison  without  any  shock  to  their  preju¬ 
dices.  Kangaroos,  it  is  stated,  have  large  and 
fleshy  tails  which  they  can  well  spare  without 
much,  if  any,  inconvenience ;  indeed,  some  peo- 
])le  imagine  they  are  more  comfortable  without 
them,  and  that  the  animal  deprived  of  its  tail  is 
actually  benefitted  by  the  sedentary  habits  it  ac¬ 
quires;  —  the  slight  disfigurement  is,  it  is  urged, 
amply  atoned  for  by  the  absence  of  that  rest¬ 
lessness  for  which  kangaroos  are  proverbial,  and 
which  prevents  them  from  enjoying  that  domes¬ 
tic  life  for  which  they  arc  eminently  adapted. 
By  placing  them  under  the  influence  of  chloro¬ 
form  their  tails  can  be  painlessly  amputated 
and  packed  in  tins  before  they  are  aware  of  the 
operation ;  and  thus  they  will  be  enabled,  harm¬ 
lessly  to  themselves  and  with  advantage  to  us, 
to  contribute  to  our  store  of  food. 


INDIAN  IDOLS  IN  IOWA. 

The  Dubuque  Tinvn  says  that  at  the  base  of 
what  is  known  as  Capitola  Blulf,  seven 
miles  from  Lansing,  theR’  is  an  Indian  idol 
manufactured  out  of  the  solid  rock,  which  has 
stood  there  no  one  can  tell  for  how  in.tny  cen¬ 
turies,  but  which  mast  soon  lie  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  coming  railroad.  At  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  the  idol  resembles  a  huge  Is'ar,  reposing 
upon  its  haunches.  The  strange  and  uncouth 
object  is  still  held  in  the  utmost  veneration  by 
all  Indians,  and  the  various  bands,  as  they  pass 
up  and  down  the  river,  invariably  stop  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  jiropitiate  the  idol  with  lilKTal  pres¬ 
ents  of  toliaeco,  strings  of  gaudy-colored  betods, 
pieces  of  dried  buffalo-tongue,  &c.  There  it 
sits,  at  the  base  of  the  bluff,  mute  and  solemn, 
loolJng  out  with  expressionless  eyes  over  the 


bosom  of  the  mighty  river  that  murmurs  at  its 
feet,  never  mourning,  never  speaking,  like  an¬ 
other  sphynx.  The  ground  whereon  the  throne 
of  the  idol  reposes  is  wantcsl  for  the  roadbed, 
anil  the  silent,  expressionless  go<l,  whose  brow 
has  been  bathed  in  the  morning  sunlight  of  so 
many  centuries,  must  fall.  But  a  short  distance 
from  this  is  a  smaller  idol,  which  had  evidently 
liecn  placed  on  the  side  of  the  bluff,  but  by  some 
convulsion  of  nature  was  overturned  centuries 
ago,  and  pitched  into  the  river.  During  high 
water  it  is  completely  covered,  but  in  low  wa¬ 
ter  the  head  and  part  of  the  body  are  distinctly 
visible. 

1  La  Siddons.  Quite  a  lively  debate  has 
^  lK‘en  originated  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald’s  new 
book.  The  Kemble  Fainilif,  the  (question  at  issue 
being  whether  the  great  Mrs.  Siddons  ever  was 
or  was  not  a  lady’s  maid.  The  idea  of  the 
Tragedy  Queen,  the  exalted  representative  of 
Constance,  Volumnia  and  Ladij  Macbeth,  dressing 
hair,  mending  stockings  or  bringing  in  tea, 
seems  too  much  forsomc  delicate  nerves  to  stand. 
Nevertheless,  the  tnith  is  that  Sarah  Kemble 
did  live  at  Guy’s  Cliff  .as  lady’s  maid  and  rcad- 
I  er  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  Bertie  Greatheed.  She 
I  was  never,  as  has  Ix'cn  alleged,  in  the  service  of 
I  the  Duchess  of  Aneaster.  A  eorri'Sjiondent  of  ' 
i  the  leading  London  jounial,  himself  one  of  the  | 
!  Greatheed  family,  writes  that  Sarah  Kemble’s  | 
,  wonderful  talent  for  acting  was  first  discovered  1 
I  by  Mr.  Bertie  Greatheed,  who,  “  passing  aeci-  I 
I  dentally  through  his  wife’s  dn'ssing-room,  j 
!  watched  her  for  some  time  standing  liefore  a 
I  cheval-glass,  and  rehearsing  some  passage  from 
I  Shakespeare  with  tragic  fervor.”  The  discern- 
I  ment  of  this  gentleman  must  have  been  keener 
!  than  that  of  the  audiences  who  for  years  re- 
j  fused  to  acknowledge  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Sid¬ 
dons,  a  confession  only  wrung  from  the  public 
!  after  a  most  pi-otractcd  and  b'borior.s  novitiate. 


i  beset  with  mortifications,  and  rendered  nnlmppy 
by  repeated  failure. 

A  connEsroNDENT  of  the  Ncio  York  JCve- 
nimj  Post  tells  the  following  story  apropos 
of  a  certain  grave  in  Trinity  church-yard: 
“  'There  is  an  humble  freestone  now  standing  in 
Trinity  church-yard,  in  your  city,  so  mar  the 
street  that  the  bright  and  laughing  eyes  of 
beauty  and  pleasure  can  look  ujion  it  any  day 
as  their  jiossessors  are  tripjiing  along  llroad- 
w!iy.  It  stands  Ix-neath  a  tree  at  the  corner, 
and  the  inscription  yet  retains  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Isidore  Johnson.  'Th"  deceased  was  young  and 
lieautiful,  full  of  intelligmce  and  vivacity,  when 
she  was  marrietl,  a  few  months  iK'fore  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  iiestilence  which  desolated  New 
York  in  1798.  One  ISunday  afternoon,  soon 
after  the  yellow  fever  had  broken  out,  and  lie- 
fore  thei-e  was  much  alarm,  walking  down 
Broadway,  leaning  uiion  the  arm  of  her  husband, 
by  whom  she  was  .ailored  and  whom  she  adored, 
in  company  with  a  friend  who  was  also  newly 
nitirried,  the  epidemic  was  among  the  natur.al 
topics  of  conversation.  Mrs.  .Jolitison,  whose 
natural  buoy.aney  of  spirits  perlitips  imparted, 
even  at  that  moment,  an  appearance  of  light- 
hcartediiess  she  did  not  feel,  wiis  rcniarkiibly 
lively  and  cheerful.  Iti  passing  the  sjiot  _we 
have  indicated,  w  here  the  tree  was  then  casting 
its  refre.shingshade  upon  the  greensward  beneath, 
she  suddenly  stopjx-d,  and  looking  up  into  her 
husband’s  tiiee  with  a  sweet,  though  slightly 
pensive  smile,  remarked  with  the  utmost  nnfeef^t 
‘  'There,  husband,  if  I  die  of  the  yellow  fever, 
bury  me  here  1  ’  On  the  very  next  Friday  she 
was  buried  there.” 

—  The  menace  of  a  neglected  cold  is  for  the 
doctors  that  which  purgatory  is  for  the  jiriests  — 
a  mine  of  wealth. 
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MADRIGAL. 

ODOTE,  that  dost  bewail  thj  love 
As  1  do  mine, 

Would  that  my  woe  could  tiad  the  facile  flow 
Thou  host  for  thiue ! 

In  every  wood  I  hear  thy  voico 
In  loud  lament. 

While  I  am  fain  to  scud  the  sounds  of  paia 
To  banishment. 

Yet  I  divine  thy  heart  and  mine 
Know  the  same  Krie'f, 

But  thiue  has  utterance,  while  silent  tears 
Are  my  relief. 

Let  ns  divide  our  burdens,  then,  — 

Mourn  thou  for  me. 

And  I,  who  am  too  proud  to  moan  aloud. 

Will  weep  for  thee  1 

Alice  Hobtok. 


THE  INDIAN  QUESTION  IN  ARIZONA. 

Pkbscott,  A.T.,  Aug.  21,  1S71. 
To  the  Editor  of  “Evnur  SATcnDAV.” 

_  Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  a  late  numberof  your  paper,  denouncin'; 
the  Camp  Grant  “massacre,”  which  recently 
took  place  in  this  Territory ;  and  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  are  to 
some  extent  responsible  for  the  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  upon  the  Indian  oiiestion  that  is  );enerally 
found  to  exist  amon^  highly-cultivated  and  in¬ 
telligent  people  in  the  East.  The  {KHiple  of 
Arizona  should  have  written,  and  should  write 
constantly  to  eastern  presses  and  public  men,  to 
keep  them  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  country 
here ;  its  resources,  its  necessities,  and  the  rela¬ 
tions  existing  between  themselves  and  the  In¬ 
dians.  This  they  have  probably  failed  to  do, 
and  hence  their  unfortunate  position  is  not  un¬ 
derstood  abroad. 

The  Camp  Grant  aifair,  notwitlistanding  all 
that  has  been  said  about  it,  may  be  dismissed 
with  a  few  words.  Certain  ranches,  not  far 
ih)m  Tucson,  were  attacked  and  depredated 
upon  by  the  Indians  ;  much  livo-stock  taken, 
men,  women  and  children  killed,  and  the  dep¬ 
redations,  in  a  more  or  less  aggravated  form,  fre¬ 
quently  repeated.  Small  parties  in  pursuit  of 
their  stock  trailed  the  Indians  from  the  scenes 
of  their  outrages  to  the  Reservation  at  Camp 
Grant.  The  citizens,  tilled  with  excitement  and 
indignation,  organized  a  mixed  party  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  Mexicans  (there  are  many  Mexicans 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory),  went  to 
the  Reservation,  attacked  the  Indians,  killed 
a  large  number,  and  among  them  some  women 
and  children.  They  found  in  their  camp  many 
articles  taken  from  the  bodies  of  the  people 
whom  the  Indians  had  slain  and  from  the 
ranches  they  had  attacked.  This  fact  is  abun¬ 
dantly  established  by  depositions  which  I  am 
reliably  assured  arc  in  the  possession  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Territory. 

There  is  much  in  thisatfair  to  be  condemned. 
The  slaughter  of  women  and  children,  of  what¬ 
ever  race,  is  always  to  be  regretted  and  depre¬ 
cated;  but  any  one  conversant  with  Indian 
warfare,  knows  that  as  a  general  thing  it  can 
not,  or  but  rarely,  be  avoided.  What  sftould 
have  been  dune  in  this  case  ?  When  the  people 
had  trailed  these  marauding  Indians  to  Camp 
Grant,  they  should  h.ave  gone  to  the  command¬ 
ing  ollicer  of  that  Post,  stated  the  facts,  and 
presented  to  him  the  evidence  to  support  them. 
It  would  then  have  been  his  duty  to  discover 
and  take  measures  to  punish  the  guilty ;  failing 
in  this,  he  should  have  ordered  the  whole  band 
to  depart  from  the  Reservation,  with  the  inti¬ 
mation  that  they  would  hereafter,  whenever 
met  by  his  forces,  be  considered  and  treated  as 
hostile  Indians.  Had  the  people  acted  with 
such  an  amount  of  discretion  and  forliearancc, 
they  might  justly  have  been  accredited  as  the 
possessors  of  a  forty-thousand  horse-power 
virtue. 

Who  are  the  people  of  Arizona  ?  and  what  is 
their  character  ?  It  seems  to  lie  supposi-d  in 
the  East  that  they  are  a  blood-thirsty  and  rapa- 
cions  people,  eveiy  man  the  enemy  of  his 
neighbor,  and  all  in  unison  seeking  the  blood 
of  the  Indians !  If  such  be  their  character, 
Ncw-Engliind  schools,  New-England  churches, 
New-England  culture  and  society,  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  ir.  It  may  be  atiinned  without  fear 
of  contratliction,  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
white  male  population  of  Arizona  is  from  New 
England,  and  from  families  of  the  best  repute 
and  social  standing  in  the  comtnunities  ftom 
which  they  came ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  they 
have  not  leR  at  home  anv  better  representative 
of  the  best  class  of  New-England  people. 
Many  of  them  are  personally  known  to  the 
writer.  They  left  home  as  young  men,  at 
th''  .ime  of  the  California  gold  excitement,  in 
“forty-nine,"  or  at  the  time  of  the  “  W.uslioe” 
and  later  mining  excitements,  and  have  finally, 
through  one  cause  and  another,  found  their 
wi^  to  Arizona. 

Yet  they  have  led  no  vagabond  life  ;  they  in¬ 
variably  cany  with  them,  not  alone  the  rifle,  but 
the  axe',  the  plough,  money,  or  working  capital 
in  tangible  and  immediately  available  form, 
with  a  freight-train  following'them.  With  these 
they  engage  in  farroilig,  mining,  freighting  or 
traM ;  making  their  mark  wherever  they  go, 
not  in  blood  if  they  can  help  it,  but  iii  im¬ 
provements  that  arc  lasting;  opening  mines, 
sttitihg  new  lines  of  communication,  cultiva¬ 


ting  the  soil,  in  fact  developing  the  n'sonrccs 
of  the  country.  They  are  among  the  licst 
“  Pioneers  of  Civilization,”  and  a  desirable  ad¬ 
dition  to  any  community. 

No  one  can  lie  cognizant  of  the  disasters  with 
which  they  have  had  to  contend  here,  and  not 
feel  much  sympathy  for  them.  Wives,  broth¬ 
ers,  cousins,  children,  murdered  under  their 
Olvn  eyes  by  the  Apaches,  their  farms  stripped 
of  working  stock  and  other  cattle ;  themselves 
forced  to  follow  their  ploughs,  their  herds,  and 
their  trains  with  their  pistols  at  their  waists  and 
their  carbines  at  their  hacks ;  sleeping  with 
their  rifles  at  their  sides,  and  eating  with  an  eye 
ujKm  the  horse  tied  at  the  door. 

These  are  some  of  the  dilliculties  they  have 
to  contend  with.  And  shall  it  be  said  in  view 
of  this,  that  the  people  from  whose  loins  they 
sprang  deny  them  their  sympathy  and  support, 
and  give  it  to  their  most  barbarous  and  inhu¬ 
man  enemy,  the  Apache  I  God  has  denied 
them  rain  and  crops  for  two  years ;  let  ns  hojie 
that  their  kindred  will  not  aild  to  their  iiii.s- 
furtunes  by  turning  their  hands  and  hearts 
against  them.  And  yet  these  mople  do  not 
ask  for  sympithy.  They  ask  only  to  be 
protected,  tis  other  citizens  of  the  llepiiblic 
are  protected,  from  munler  and  outrage  in  the 
imrsiiit  of  their  honest  callings.  They  ask 
nothing  for  the  past.  They  ask  no  revenge  for 
inurdere'd  redatives !  But  they  do  ask,  and  that 
with  an  caniest  anxiety,  that  their  constant,  in¬ 
veterate  and  implacable  enemy  be  pursued  with 
the  |iower  of  the  Government,  and  jiunishetl  to 
such  extent  as  to  convince  him  that  death  to 
himself  and  tribe  is  sure  to  follow  the  act  of 
raising  his  hand  against  a  white  man  except  in 
self-defence.  Is  this  too  much  to  ask  1  No  ! 
Their  Christian  charity  and  their  early  Chris¬ 
tian  education  alone  leads  them  to  ask  so  /ill/e. 
I  have  witnessed  the  fortitude  and  resolution 
with  which  they  meet  disasters,  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  and  courage  with  which  they  “  try 
again;”  and,  as  a  New-Englander  myself,  I  am 
comjK'lliKl  to  say  that  New  England  should  be 
pr.md  of  her  children  in  Arizona. 

Who  is  the  A)>ache  I  and  wh.at  is  his  origin  ? 
Upon  this  subject  history  gives  us  no  light  th.at 
I  am  informed  of.  We  simply  know  him  to  be 
the  natural  enemy  of  every  thing  bearing  the 
stamp  of  civilization,  anil  especiallv  of  the 
white  man.  This  immense  Territory  is  covered 
with  the  remains  and  evidences  of  occupation 
by  a  partially  civilized  people,  of  which  Spati- 
ish  colonial  history  gives  us  no  ri-cord  :  there  is 
not  even  a  legend  feft.  The  best  informed  infer 
that  they  were  expelled  or  exterminated  by  the 
Apaches.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  Apache,  in 
turn,  was  himself  subdued,  expelled,  or  exter¬ 
minated  ?  If  one  or  the  other  is  not  done  un¬ 
der  the  law  and  by  the  law,  it  will  and  must  be 
done  by  the  citizens  in  self-defence ;  for  they 
cannot  much  longer  submit  to  the  murderous 
outrages  which  h.ave  discolored  their  cabin 
floors,  their  farms  and  their  highways  with  the 
blood  of  their  kindred  slain.  It  is  iny  opinion 
that  fierce  and  unrelenting  war  must  "be  made 
upon  the  Apaches  until  their  tribal  organiza¬ 
tions  are  destroyed.  Then  every  individual 
Indian  will  endeavor  to  subsist  by  labor,  lieg- 
gary,  or  theft.  Then  and  then  only,  will  1k> 
the  time  for  the  missionary  and  Vincent  Col¬ 
lier  to  presetit  themselves ;  and  the  sooner  it 
comes,  the  better  it  will  be  for  Arizona. 

The  writer  of  this  has  no  interest  in  Arizona 
whatever,  beyond  that  which  is  common  to 
every  American  citizen  ;  and,  a  resident  in  Ari¬ 
zona  for  more  than  eighteen  months  past,  he 
is  as  much  without  pnjudice  in  his  vi  -ws  of 
matters,  as  any  one  can  be  who  h.as  learned  daily 
of  the  slaughter  of  his  own  race  by  an  inhu¬ 
man  enemy,  whose  destruction  is  demanded  by 
all  Christian  and  human  laws. 

NeW-ExG  LANDER, 


BOOK  MAKERS  AS  BOOK  LOVERS. 

4  MAN,”  said  Sydney  Smith,  “  should  no 
more  keep  all  the  books  which  have  made 
him  wise,  than  keep  all  the  dinners  which 
have  mode  him  fat.”  This  thoroughly  English 
dictum  is  characteristic  of  the  habits  of  Eng¬ 
lish  men  of  letters.  As  a  rule,  they  htive  no 
books,  and  in  this  resjK'ct  dill'er  from  the  litera¬ 
ry  men  of  France  and  Germany.  l)e  Qiiincey 
tells  us  how  Wordsworth  once  cut  the  leaves  of 
a  new  volume  with  a  knife  fram  the  breakfast- 
table  covered  with  butter,  at  which  De  Quincey 
was  greatly  disgusted ;  and  not  without  a  cer¬ 
tain  excuse,  since  the  volume  was  his  own,  and 
he  seems  to  have  liecn  somewhat  fastidious  con¬ 
cerning  his  books. 

As  a  broad  classification  it  m.ay  bj  said  that 
English  writers  know  little  or  nothing  of  bibli¬ 
ography,  and  care  less  aliout  it ;  nor  are  they 
collectors  or  fanciers  of  books.  The  Germans 
are,  however,  ;jar  excellence,  the  bibliographers 
of  the  world,  bat  liook-fancving  is  an  art  yet 
unknown  among  them.  Tlie  text  is  all  they 
want :  the  paper,  the  type  and  the  binding  are 
mere  matters  of  supen-rogation. 

Perhaps  the  severe  science  of  bibliography  is 
too  exacting  to  .allow  timu  or  opjiortunity  for 
the  frivolities  of  book-fancying.  At  least,  it 
would  seam  to  be  sei  in  Genutiny.  We  could 
ns  soon  imagine  a  Gi'nnan  professor  seated  in 
a  s>ady  furr.4-hed  like  a  lady’s  liondoir  in  blue 
and  gilt,  with  Ins  linen  all  ruitles,  a  diamond 
solitaire  in  his  shirt-front  and  his  dressing-gown 
of  richly-figured  silk  heavily  cmhroi'lered  in  a 
showy  pattern,  as  to  suppose  him  fastidionsi  v 
nice  concerning  the  cx-tra  fraction  of  an  inc)i 
upon  the  margimi  of  his  Elzevirs,  the  pcriectly 


original  condition  of  his  Groliers,  or  anv  otlur 
of  the  jx-culiarities  which  make  his  copies  dear 
to  the  simple  book-fancier.  But  instead  of 
these  he  has  the  lalmrious,  painstaking  accura¬ 
cy  and  persistence  of  research  which  every 
bibliographer  must  have,  united  with  the  spirit 
of  personal  verification  and  distrust  of  second¬ 
hand  authority  which  has  made  the  literary 
productions  of  his  country  proverbial,  and 
which  is  to-day  influencing  the  best  literature 
of  England. 

In  France,  the  men  of  letters  are  generally 
aware  of  the  import.ance  of  bibliography  as  an 
aid  in  their  own  studies,  and  are  also  them¬ 
selves  book-fanciers,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
book-collectors.  We  may  count  almost  with 
certaintv  that  among  the  cfiects  of  a  literary 
man  in  'France,  if  he  leaves  tiny  ellects,  will  be 
found  a  collection  of  books ;  and  among  these 
there  will  be  choice  copies  — copies  which  show 
that  their  late  owner  was  nice  in  the  matter  of 
editions,  knew  the  “  points  ”  of  a  book,  and 
showed  the  ri'six-ct  in  which  he  held  his  profes¬ 
sion  by  honoring  the  productions  of  its  master 
workmen. 

When  a  writer  is  at  the  same  time  a  student, 
and  has  pe-rehanee,  desiate  Sydney  Smith’s 
dictum,  preserved  the  Imoks  which  have  heljK'd 
to  make  him  wis<‘,  such  a  collection  becomes 
iK'culiarly  interesting ;  and  if  its  owner  should 
have  been  one  of  those  whose  lift!  atid  laliors 
siTve  to  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
world’s  progress,  such  a  eolleciioti  bi-comes  of 
great  value,  as  showing  the  influences  which 
inor.lded  his  miinl.  'I'lie  few  cases  in  which 
such  collections  have  ln'cn  jireserved  make  our 
regret  great- r  that  the  custom  of  jireserving 
those  made  by  writers  is  not  more  general. 
How  iatercsting  and  valntible  would  Ik‘  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare’s  looks,  or  a  diary  of  his 
reading  had  he  kept  such  a  one  as  (iihbun 
has  given  us  in  his  “  Autobiography.”  'I'lie 
Briti.-h  Museum  possesses  a  cojiy  of  FIo- 
lio’s  translation  of  Montai'.me’s  Essays,  with 
Shal:es)Kare’s  unreadable  signature  uj'on  one 
of  the  fly-leaves;  but  this  is  probably  the  only 
book  of  his  which  is  known  to  Is-  in  existence. 
Had  we  his  collection  complete,  how  re.adily  we 
could  settle  the  disputed  questions  ns  to  whether 
he  knew  “  small  Latin  and  less  Greek,”  was 
h-amed  in  the  law,  was  a  student  of  latiguages, 
was  a  man  of  varied  culture,  or  whether  by 
innate  ibree  of  genius  he  “  evolved  from  the 
depth  of  his  own  consciousness  ”  those  evi¬ 
dences  of  studv  which  other  writers  arrive  at 
only  through  fiard  and  patient  labor! 

In  the  London  auction  sales,  volumes  often 
appear  which  have  the  name  of  Shakespeare’s 
friend  and  companion,  Ben  Jonson,  written 
ujxni  them.  'I’liese  are  almost  always  copies  of 
the  classics,  and  show-  frequently,  by  their  man- 
uscrijit  notes,  that  their  ow  ner  read  them  under- 
standingly.  Many  such  volumes  are  preserved 
in  the  libriiries  of  the  London  collectors. 
From  the  fact  that  many  copies  of  the  same 
author  are  in  existence  thus  enriched  with 
“Rare  Ben  Jonson’s  ”  autograi'h,  and  that 
they  are  never  in  very  choice  condition,  though 
always  of  good  editions,  it  mav  lie  reasonably 
surmised  that  the  res  umiusla  tlumi  (which  may 
here  be  freely  translated  the  “  narrow  credit  of 
the  public-hoime  ”)  obliged  theirowner  to  be  thus 
cotistantiv  a  distributor  os  well  as  a  collector. 

In  thcBodhian  Libr.ary  are  two  collections, 
the  intrinsic  value  of  which  is  greativ  increasi-d 
by  their  l)eitig  keiit  together,  and  Laving  Ik-- 
longed  to  two  such  repn  sentative  meii  as  Sel- 
den  and  I’epys,  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  the 
world,  and  which  to.;'ether  form  an  cjiitome  of 
the  contradictions  oi  their  times  —  the  brilliant, 
vicious,  |)ioi!8,  studious,  g.iy  and  serious  times 
of  the  tw  o  Charleses,  in  w  hich  the  basis  of  our 
modem  society  was  laid. 

I’erhajis  the  author  who  is  most  thoroughly 
connee-ted  with  his  own  collection  of  liooks  is 
Montaigne.  Hardly  a  page  of  his  w  ritings  but 
shows  that  his  life  was  parsed  in  his  library, 
and  that  his  well-loved  volumes  were  his  real 
companions.  His  description  of  the  room  he 
used  as  his  library,  iind  his  incidental  mention 
of  the  volumes  he  loved  best,  show  that  this 
was  so.  Mr.  I’aycn,  a  French  admirer  of  Mon¬ 
taigne,  for  years  devoted  his  attentioti  to  recov¬ 
ering  the  volumes  which  had  belonged  to  him. 
With  the  instinct  and  jn'i-severance  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  true  collector,  he  discavered  the 
traces  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  them,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  adding  them  to  his  own  collection. 
Mr.  I’ayen  has  given  in  several  pamphlets, 
which  were  jirinted  in  very  small  nutnls-r  and 
are  (piite  rare,  the  results  of  his  reseiirches  after 
these  voluims,  and  concerning  Jlontaigne  him¬ 
self,  which  are  extremely  inti-n  sting,  and  full 
of  suggestions  to  enthusiastic  collectors  who 
are  engaged  in  similar  cntcrin-ises.  Montaigne’s 
library  was  in  a  tower,  and  upon  the  rafters  of 
the  ceiling,  which  were  left  bare  and  expos(-d, 
he  hail  his  favorite  mottoes  burnt  into  the  wood 
with  red-hot  irons.  Mr.  I’ayen  visited  the 
chateau,  and  has  given  us  these  mottois,  which 
still  remained  at  the  time  of  Ids  visit.  ’I'lie 
books  had  btten  dis|)ersed,  but  iu  the  bric-a-brac 
shops  of  the  neighborhood  he  found  one  or  two 
of  them.  Others  at  various  inteiwals  have 
turned  up  as  miraculously  ns  such  liooks  do  to 
him  w'ho  has  a  lucky  hand  for  finding  such 
treasures,  together  w  ith  the  patience  for  wait¬ 
ing  ;  until  now  his  Montnigms  form  quite  a 
little  collection.  In  his  pamphlets,  M.  I’iiyen 
has  also  given  us  letters  by  Montaigne  which 
are  extremely  ran-,  but  of  which  he  ha.s  also 
become  the  fortunate  jiossessor,  and  also  tlu- 
notes  written  by  Montaigne  in  th-e  tolamcs  he 
has  found. 


Among  modern  English  writers,  Southey 
and  Lamb  are  the  most  distinguished  as  living 
with  and  loving  their  collections  of  books. 
Southey’s  library  was  quite  large,  and  tilled 
his  entire  house,  the  entries  and  stairways 
being  lined  with  shelves.  Not  licing  rich, 
Southey  was  obliged  to  buy  his  liooks  w  hen  ho 
could  get  them  cheap,  and  as  ho  bought  them 
generally  from  the  ohl  book-shops  of  London, 
he  was  obliged  to  take  such  as  were  in  poor 
condition.  His  wife  and  daughters  used  to 
bind  the  raggudest  of  these  over  in  the  remains 
of  their  old  dresses.  His  Ixioks  also  1  ore  his 
signature,  written  in  an  exquisitely  neat  and 
somewhat  small  hand.  His  library  was  sold 
lifter  his  death.  Those  that  are  bound  iu 
“  calico  ”  are  the  most  prized  by  collectors. 
Lamb’s  collection  was  also  in  a  very  ragged 
condition.  He  had  bought  it,  volume  by  vol¬ 
ume,  08  his  savings  permitted  him,  from  the 
book-stalls  in  the  streets  of  London. 

'riiackeray’s  liooks  were  also  sold  after  his 
death,  as  were  all  his  household  furniture  and 
pei-sonnl  ell'ei-ts,  even  to  gifts  which  hud  been 
presented  to  him.  His  books  were  of  a  motley 
kind,  such  as  might  any  hour  be  gathered  fur 
fifty  pounds  from  the  old  book-shops  of  Lon¬ 
don.  A  copy  of  tlie  “  Cliristmas  Carol,”  j, re¬ 
sented  him  by  Dickens  with  a  note,  sold  for 
twenty-four  jiounds. 

Gibbon’s  library  w.ns  disjiersid  after  his 
death,  and  volumes  from  it  are  oeciisioiially 
met  with,  having  his  name,  Edward  Giblion, 
neatly  printed  on  a  S([unre  slip  of  paiM-r,  and 
jiasted  in.'ide  one  of  the  covers.  'I'lie  volumes 
BO  di-coratcd  Ix-long  generally  to  the  class  of 
works  called  “  learned.” 

Horace  Walpole’s  books  occur  now-  and  then. 
Each  volume  has  his  liouk-|ilute,  w  ith  a  note 
of  the  cost  of  the  volume,  the  d.ates  when  hit 
commeneed  and  when  he  finished  reading  it, 
together  with  his  munuseript  annoiations. 
'I'liese  notes  were  printed  in  The  ThitubiUivii  lor 
18C2,  and  show  that  Walpole  was  a  nie-ihodicol 
re-aeli  r,  as  well  as  a  man  of  the  world. 

Coleridge  had  the  luibit  of  writing  exten¬ 
sively  u]ion  all  the  volumes  he  read,  but  these 
were  in  almost  all  cases  volumes  he  borrowed, 
since  lie  had  no  collection  of  his  own. 

I.andor  never  kojit  any  books,  tliungh  ho 
bought  many,  it  being  his  constant  practice  to 
give  them  away. 

’I'wo  or  three  years  ago  a  j'oriion  of  Macau¬ 
lay’s  library  was  ndvertisid  for  sale.  The 
books  were,  'however,  the  mere  refuse  of  his  col¬ 
lection.  'I'lie  sale  w  as  stojipi  d  by  the  fiimily, 
such  liooks  as  had  been  sold  being  re-purchased 
by  them. 


AN  ARABIC  TRAVELLER. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  modern  travels 
is  furnished  by  a  little  work  by  Abdurrah¬ 
man  Efieiidi,  called  a  “Journey  to  Brazil,”  and 
written  in  Arabic.  A  few-  years  ago,  before 
the  cxister.ee  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  'furkish 
Govenimmt  Inwl  occasion  to  disjiatch  a  niun- 
of-w'ur  to  Bus^ra,  which  thus  hud  to  iinike  the 
long  journey  through  the  Midiierranean  and 
the  Atlamie'  round  the  Cape-,  through  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  and  the  I’ersiaii  Gulf.  The  vessel 
was  forced  by  stress  of  weather  to  run  in  for 
shelter  at  Rio  de  J.-ttieiio.  There,  to  the  intense 
surprise  of  the  author,  a  number  of  Mohammo 
dans  were  found  among  the  black  population 
of  the  ca]ii'.al.  'riieir  Islnmisni  had  inde-cd 
sulTered  greatly  by  the  length  of  time  and  the 
distance  from  their  co-religionists.  'I'lius,  they 
no  longer  fasted  in  the  Ramadlian,  but  iu  the 
month  Shaban ;  they  knew  nothing  as  to  the 
times  of  jiriij  er ;  none  of  them  knew  Arabic , 
their  marriages  and  their  funerals  were  conse¬ 
crated  by  Catholic  jiriests,  bv  whom  aho  their 
children  were  baptized,  ^strangely  tiiongli 
tlii-se  priests  did  not  seem  to  care  for  anv  thing 
further,  'riius,  in  tlu  ir  place  of  worship  they 
had  a  Jew  I'roni  'rangiei-s,  w  ho  w  ore  a  high  tur- 
Km,  and  thcrefiire  cull'-d  himself  an  liiiaum, 
to  olliciate  for  them.  'I'liis  man  also  servtd  as 
interpreter  betwei  n  his  flock  aud  AlMlurrahman, 
to  whom  he  told  without  any  ceremonies  that, 
from  what  he  had  seen  in  his  youth  at  Morocco, 
he  felt  fully  eonnK-telit  to  'serve  as  Imauni. 
Nor  was  the  astonisbmi  nt  all  on  the  side  of  the 
new  comers.  The  black  Mohammedans  wero 
not  a  little  surprised  to  see  any  faithful  of  a 
white  complexion.  According  to  their  experi¬ 
ence,  all  the  while  |K-o])le  were  Christians,  whilo 
nil  the  Mohammedans  were  black.  With  the 
jK'rmiS'ion  of  his  uuthoriiirs  Sheik  Abdurrah¬ 
man  now  left  his  vessel  and  sojourned  liir  some 
vears  at  Rio  ib-  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  I'eniaiii- 
fiuco  in  ord'-r  to  instrnet  his  co-religionists  there 
in  the  elements  of  their  cuinmon  faith,  and  to 
educate  some  of  them  sr.flieiently  to  enable 
them  to  read  the  Koran  in  the  original  and  to 
8i.-r>-c  ns  teachers  and  Iniuums  to  their  black 
countrymen.  He  further  made  them  give  up 
pork  and  wine,  and  their  wives  had  to  veU 
themselves  bi-forc  stranger*.  'There  is  a  good 
deal  of  curious  information,  also,  of  the  Muii- 
chnsen  tyiie  to  he  found  iu  the  little  volume 
written  oy  the  missionary  at  his  return,  hut  he 
only  tells"  what  he  has  been  told  himself.  _  He 
also  proves  learnedly  that  w  itchcraft  is  wicked 
and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Islam  ;  but  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  those  regions  are,  in  spite  of  all 
his  elVort.«,  yet  verv  much  given  to  tliat  praciu-c, 
as  well  as  to  projiLecy.  'The  number  of  these 
black  Mussulmans  at  Rio  he  estimates  at  no 
less  than  ninetei-ii  thousand;  but  we  fear,  in  any 
t.iing  approaching  to  numbers  or  exact  sck-ii- 
tific  information,  our  author  is  not  exactly  the 
best  guide  imaginable. 
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THE  BIRDS’-NEST. 

WHEN  clouds  hanj:  low  on  moors  and  seas, 
Ere  deep  in  woods,  anemones 
Make  twinkling  firmaments  lor  spring, 

The  red-cheeked  village  childre'n  stray 
By  hedges  mossed  with  red  and  gray, 

In  whose  green  lights  the  linnets  sing. 

Oh  happy  sound  1  if  then  be  heard. 

Beneath  some  bough,  fresh-leaved  and  warm. 
The  chirrup  of  a  startled  bird,  — 

The  quicK  wing  apprehending  harm ; 

For  there  quick  eyes  are  sure  to  find. 

In  coyest  ambushes  of  twigs. 

The  rounded  nest,  the  clustering  twigs. 

Slow  swaying  to  the  pulsing  wind. 

I/)ve  was  the  architect  who  drew 
The  lines  symmetrical  and  true. 

And  winged  their  substance  from  afar,  — 
From  moist,  sheep-whitened  fields  and  brakes,  — 
From  marges  of  reed-shadowed  lakes. 

Gleaming  below  the  crescent  star. 

The  siiarp-plumed  spear-grass  tribute  gave. 

The  nettk'  yielded  up  its  crown. 

And,  chased  o’er  field  and  freshet  wave. 

Here  came  the  captured  thistledown 
To  huild  an  airy  paWe  fine. 

Where,  in  the  hours  of  moon  and  dew. 

The  little  birds  might  watch  the  blue, 

And  all  day  long  the  sun  might  shine. 

’Twas  built ;  and  in  the  twinkling  shade 
Of  branches  crossed  and  diverse  braid. 

The  mather  sat,  with  brooding  wings. 
Hearing  from  l)Oughs  that  drooped  abovu 
Her  mate’s  shrill  c.anticle  of  love 
Descend  in  crystal  twitterings. 

But  he  is  hushed,  and  she  has  flown 
To  some  red  gable,  when  she  secs 
Her  fairy  chamlaT  overthrown. 

With  all  its  leafy  pageantries. 

No  full-fledged  throat  small  cheep  to  her 
What  lime  along  the  flowered  grass  — 

One  flash  of  mail  —  the  be'c  shall  pass, 

And  cones  grow  golden  on  the  fir. 

Brown  villagers,  whose  hands  have  rent 
The  roof,  the  curtain  of  the  tent. 

Too  many  a  day  shall  grieve  for  this,  — 

Sad  days,  when  never  shall  be  heard 
'I’he  sweet  iKTeavemcnt  of  the  bird 
From  brake  or  pemdant  precipice"! 
hen,  when  the  autumn,  red  for  com. 

And  knotted  fagots,  treads  the  woods,  — 
When  logs  rise  yellow  through  the  morn. 

And  ail  the  land’s  a-wail  with  floods, — 
You’ll  say,  in  whisjK'rs  tremulous, 

“  Oh,  had  we  spared  the  linnets’  nest, 

'I'lidr  brood  upon  our  eaves  might  rest, 

And  all  the  long  day  sing  for  us !  ” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CIIUOSINO  THE  FIUST  FAX. 

The  day  upon  which  she  received  her  first 
doll  is  doubtless  marked  with  a  white  stone  in 
the  memorial  calendar  of  a  little  girl.  She 
feels  that  she  is  no  longer  a  mere  child ;  the  la¬ 
tent  woman  stirs  within  her  breast,  and  the 
anxious,  yet  delightful  car»a  of  maternity  be¬ 
gin,  for  is  she  not  owner  of  a  small  and  utterly 
helplsss  being,  whieh  cannot  dress  itself  or  put 
itself  to  bed  without  her  assistance?  We  can 
imagine  that  the  maternal  instinct  is  more 
strongly  developed  in  chilly,  damp  climates — 
where  children  need  much  attention  —  than  in 
the  sunny  South;  and  it  is  probable  that 
where  little  Yankee  girls  make-bi'lievu  to  nurse 
babies,  little  Spanish  girls  make-believe  to  flirt. 

The  chousing  of  the  first  fan  is  evidently  an 
epoch  in  the  existence  of  the  small  Feninsiilar 
maiden.  Fans  are  not  unknown  in  this 
country  ;  they  may  he  seen  waving  to  and  fro 
at  church,  at  the  theatre,  and  at  the  ball ;  but 
they  have  not  the  power  in  the  hands  of  our 
fair  ones  which  they  possess  in  Spain.  The 
fierce  French  Republicans  of  '93  boasted  that 
with  bread  and  steel  thew  could  get  to  China ; 
and  so  a  Spanish  damsel  may  boost  that  with 
a  fan  and  a  pair  of  brilliant  eyes,  she  can 
vender  the  stoniest  masculine  heart  susceptible 
to  her  charms.  Tongues  and  cars  are  not 
needed  in  this  sort  of  love-making,  the  fan  and 
the  eves  do  all  the  talking,  and  we  doubt  not 
hut  ttiat  half  an  hour  after  she  obtained  her  fan, 
the  little  lass  in  the  picture  on  our  first  page 
tried  its  witchery  on  some  small  boy  of  her 
acquaintance. 

THE  SITUATION  IX  NEW  YORK. 

The  “  Ring  ”  had —  it  is  pleasant  to  speak  of 
the  thing  in  the  past  tense  —  a  stronghold  on 
the  working  classes  of  New  York ;  we  do  not 
mean  the  people  engaged  in  trades,  though  the 

ftlosterers  ana  the  ear]>enters  have  nut  fared  so 
ladly ;  we  refer  to  those  lower  laboring  classes 
which  depend  fur  their  livelihood  upon  public 
work  —  road-making,  street-paving,  etc.,  etc. 
Over  these  people,  the  “  Ring,”  holding  the 
city’s  purse-strings,  exercised  autocratic  influ¬ 
ence.  Now  that  Messrs.  Hall,  Connelly  & 
Co.  have  come  to  grief,  the  first  to  sull'er  are 
of  course  the  working-people.  Their  pay  is 
not  forth-coming  with  tlu‘  old  promptness  and 
this  is  a  matter  that  bears  immediate  results. 
On  page  341  we  give  two  sketches  apropos  of 
the  state  of  things  in  New  York.  The  first 
engraving  represents  the  workmen  demanding 
their  wages  at  the  ollice  of  the  controller,  and 
the  second  cut,  a  scene  in  the  City  Hall  Park, 
shows  a  group  of  disappointed  claimants  dis¬ 
cussing  their  wrongs. 


LONDONERS’  IIOLIUAT.  | 

Hampstead  Heath  on  a  day  when  “  the  peo¬ 
ple  ”  are  enjoying  themselves  forms  the  sul)- 
jeet  of  the  double-page  engraving  in  our  presen- 
Lssue.  It  must  be  confessctl  that  the  houist 
Britons  do  not  appear  to  advantage.  Speakt 
ing  of  the  Londoners’  holiday  on  Hampstea- 
Heath,  an  English  writer  says  ;  “  Nothing 

more  savagely  simple  could  well  be  imagimsl. 

If  honest  bears  and  mastiffs  took  a  ludiday 
they  might  spend  it  just  in  this  way.  The 
sole  and  inuisp<-nsahle  qualification  fur  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  popular  pastimes  is  soundm.'ss  of 
wind  and  limb.  A  toilsome  iiiareh  from  town 
brings  the  pilgrim  of  j>leasure  to  the  Heath, 
that  huge  ‘  London-villagc?  ’  green.  A  jolt, 
ing  gallop  on  a  donkey  is  his  first  delight ;  a 
fail  into  a  furze  bush  his  first  incident  of  humor; 
a  pudding  in  a  hat  is  his  riddle  ;  a  ‘  bonnet¬ 
ing  ’  his  epigram  ;  tea  and  shrim|i8  is  his  feast 
of  reason,  and  heer  his  flow  of  soul ;  his  mas¬ 
querading  is  to  wear  a  woman’s  hat  awry,  and 
his  licaux  strategem  to  turn  a  pretended  whis¬ 
per  into  a  sounding  kiss  —  kissing  is,  indeed, 
the  great  business  of  the  day.  At  Hampstead, 
however,  its  furtiveness  is  considered  but  a 
dubious  charm,  and  it  is  performed  with  all  the 
openness  and  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  great 
public  rite. 

It  doe-s  not  begin  generally  till  the  wane  of 
day,  lor,  not  till  many  miles  of  ground  have 
been  traversi'd  in  the  pursuit  of  other  pleasures, 
are  the  robust  spirits  reduced  to  that  condition 
of  lassitude  which  loaves  them  open  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  tenderer  emotions.  One  must 
be  very  hot  and  very  tired,  and  very  uncomfort¬ 
able  generally  to  lx;  prepared  to  enjoy  kiss-in- 
the-ring.  Its  delights  are  derived  from  a  sharp 
contrast  of  sensations,  like  those  of  the  Turkish 
bath.  Your  wearied  limlis  long  for  rest,  but 
anon  they  shall  cheerfully  Ix-ar  you  with  light¬ 
ning  swiftness  over  the  green  sward.  The 
prize  of  the  race  is  the  flying  lair.  A  maid-of- 
all-work,  fit  to  be  thi;  mate  of  Hercules,  has 
walked  slowly  round  the  ring,  and,  pausing  at 
last,  has  offered  the  handkerchief  to  you,  and 
iiounded  out  into  the  open  with  a  shriek  of  joy. 
The  custom  of  the  nng  requires  that  you 
should  give  her  proper  ‘  hunters’  law.’  You 
use,  therefore,  all  knightly  and  gentle  forbear¬ 
ance  until  she  has  finlshial  the  tightening  of  her 
bonnet  strings,  and  rolled  her  mantle  into  a 
ball,  and  then  with  teeth  hard  set  and  frowning 
brow,  you  start  in  pursuit.  Away  and  away  ! 
She  has  plunged  into  the  valley.  She  has 
reached  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  she  has  gained  its 
summit  with  all  the  cose  derived  from  life-long 
jirai-ticc  in  carrying  up  the  nui-sery  coals.  She 
disappears.  Nothing  hut  cunning  will  avail 
you  now,  for  by  mere  strength  you  cannot  hope 
to  reach  her.  You  creep  unseen  round  tne 
foot  of  the  hill,  guided  towards  the  ]ioiut  at 
which  she  is  descending,  hy  her  cheery  yells. 
A  providential  stumble  over  the  stump  'of  a 
mighty  oak  and  she  falls  into  your  arms  !  She 
yields  gracefully,  gives  you  her  crumpled  man¬ 
tle  and  crushed  ^unet  to  mind,  and  walks  bock 
with  you  towards  the  ring.  Arrived  there,  you 
remove  your  hat ;  you  liend  forward  ;  a  sharp 
report  is  heard  — you  have  ki.-sed  her! 

And  so  the  merry  game  goes  on.  It  would 
be  little  to  the  purpose  to  ask  what  the  intelli¬ 
gent  foreigner  would  think  of  it.  It  is  one  of 
our  English  ways  ;  and  if  it  were  worth  argu¬ 
ing  about,  perhaps  quite  as  much  could  be  said 
for  it,  on  the  score  of  morality,  as  fur  many 
imported  amusements  of  a  finer  fashion.” 

THE  OUTCASTS  OF  POKER  FLAT. 

The  reader  will  find  on  page  348  a  striking 
picture  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Eytinge,  illus¬ 
trating  a  scene  from  Mr.  Bret  Harte’s  story  of 
“  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,”  which  is  re¬ 
printed  on  the  opposite  page.  The  principal 
figure  in  the  drawing,  Oakhurst  the  gamhler,  is 
an  admirable  study  of  character,  a  vigorous 
and  artistic  embodiment  of  the  author’s  con¬ 
ception. 

SOUP-HOUSES  IX  PARIS. 

Those  who  have  read  the  “  Mysteries  of  Par¬ 
is  ”  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  engraving 
on  page  353  Is  a  vivid  representation  of  one  of 
those  st^ualid  souphouses  or  rq/es  which  ahound 
ill  certain  parts  of  the  Fieneh  capital.  They 
are  the  resort  of  the  dregs  of  society  —  the  cA//- 
Jhnnkr,  the  vagabond  and  the  pick- pocket. 
Here,  lor  a  couple  of  sous,  the  street-wanderer 
gets  a  dish  of  hot  soup,  or  a  little  glass  of  vile 
tau-ile-vie.  The  comfort  of  the  patron  of  the 
establishment  docs  not  appear  to  be  a  leading 
consideration  with  the  projirietors  of  the  den. 
Neither  chairs  nor  tables  arc  provided  for  his 
accommodation.  Through  a  square  aperture 
in  the  dingy  wall  he  receives  his  allowance  of 
soup  or  brandy,  and  if  he  wishes  to  sit,  he  has 
the  floor  for  an  arm-chair.  Though  the  police 
keep  a  keen  eye  on  these  places,  they  are  the 
scenes  of  many  an  unrevcalcd  robbery  and  un¬ 
told  murder. 


DEARS  AT  PLAT. 

In  the  engraving  on  page  35G  Bodmer’s  skill 
as  an  animal  painter  and  a  painter  of  wood¬ 
land  scenery.  Is  shown  in  a  very  favorable 
manner.  This  picture  belongs  to  that  series  of 
out-of-door  studies,  with  the  most  prominent  of 
which  our  readers  have  been  made  familiar 
through  these  pages. 

IN  CENTRAL  PARK,  NEW  YORK. 

Central  Park  covers  a  multitude  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  sins  of  New  York  —  not  a  tithe  of 
them  of  course,  but  a  multitude,  still ;  for  it  is 


■:  great  charity  that  provides  and  beautifies 
such  a  pleasure-ground  for  the  tired,  worn, 
poor,  forlorn  of  a  vast  city.  Fresh  air,  abun¬ 
dance  of  elbow-room  around,  the  clear  sky 
over  head,  trees,  charming  landscapes,  lakes, 
rare  and  curious  animals,  the  constantly-chang¬ 
ing  crowds  that  throng  thither  for  rest  or  recre¬ 
ation  or  display,  all  these  combine  to  render 
this  Park  a  blessing  and  a  delight  to  hundreds 
of  thousands.  Not  alone  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
metropolis,  but  to  vast  iiumbets  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  all  comers  of  the  world, 
who  seek  the  Park  for  the  beautiful  sights  it 
affords,  and  fur  a  chance  to  catch  breath  and  to 
escape  from  the  rush  and  din  of  the  great  city. 
Youth  and  Beauty  instinctively  turn  to  it  for 
shadowy  walks,  for  lazy  boat-ndes,  and  for  that 
sense  of  out-door  freedom  so  dear  to  suscepti- 
hlc  young  hearts. 

On  page  357  Mr.  Hennessy  sketches  a  scene 
in  Central  Park,  which  will  be  easily  recog¬ 
nized  by  those  who  have  visited  it,  and  pleas¬ 
antly  pictured  to  the  imagination  of  those  who 
have  not. 


REXFORTH  ON  THE  TYNE. 

Our  illustration  on  page  360,  represents  the 
late  famous  oarsman,  .James  Rentorth,  in  his 
boat  on  the  'Tyne,  engraved  from  a  photograph 
of  the  scene  taken  before  Rentorth  left  Eng¬ 
land  to  participate  in  the  great  Anglo-Canadian 
four-oared  match  between  the  crews  of  St. 
.John’s,  New  Brunswick,  and  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  The  details  of  the  sad  conclusion  of 
the  race  are  too  fresh  in  the  memory  to  need 
recapitulation.  James  Renforth  was  born  near 
Gateshead,  England,  in  1842.  He  worked 
when  young  as  a  smith’s  striker,  and  afterwards 
served  as  a  soldier  in  the  West  Indies.  His 
first  appearance  as  a  sculler  was  in  the  spring 
of  1867,  when  he  cleverly  defeated  R.  Curry  of 
Gateshead.  In  1868  his  easy  victory  over  John 
Bright,  up  to  that  time  considered  the  best  open 
boat  rower  on  the  Tyne,  stamped  him  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  man,  while  his  prowess  at  the  Thames 
Regatta  in  the  following  August  raised  him  to 
the  top  of  his  profession.  During  the  last  two 
years  Renforth  kept  an  inn  in  Newcastle. 


THE  FLYING  DUTCHMAN. 

The  story  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  can  be 
traced  back  os  far  as  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  like  that  of  his  fellow-sufferer  by  land,  the 
Wandering  Jew,  seems  to  lie  an  outgrowth  of 
the  thoroughly  revolutionized  and  exaited  state 
of  feeling  caused  by  the  two  great  events  of 
those  times  —  the  discovery  of  a  new  worid  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  of  a  new  faith  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Capt.  Vanderdecken,  as  is  generally 
known,  tries  to  double  the  Cape,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  heavy  gale  blow  ing  dead  in  his  teeth ;  and 
finding  this  task  too  much  for  him,  the  obsti¬ 
nate  Dutchman  insists  that  he  will  carry  out  his 
purpose  even  if  he  should  have  to  sail  till 
doomsday.  The  Evil  One,  hearing  this  oath, 
accepts  it  in  its  most  literal  meaning,  and  in 
consequence  the  unfortunate  saiior  is  doomed 
to  roam  forever  and  aye  over  the  ocean,  far 
from  his  wife  and  his  beloved  Holland.  How¬ 
ever,  the  poets  of  later  ages,  pitying  the  weary 
wanderer  of  the  main,  have  tried  in  different 
ways  to  release  him  from  this  desolate  estate. 
Capt.  Marryat  in  his  well-known  novel  has  not 
lieen  very  fortunate  in  this  respect.  Another 
denouement  ot  the  story  was  invented  by  Hein¬ 
rich  Heine,  and  upon  this  Wagner  has  avowed¬ 
ly  based  the  poem  of  his  opera.  In  Heine 's 
fragmentary  story.  The  memoirs  of  Herr  von 
Schnabeleicopski,  the  hero  ( who,  by  the  by, 
shows  only  slightly  disguised  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  great  humorist  himself )  tells  us 
how  on  his  passage  from  Hamburg  to  Amster¬ 
dam  he  saw  a  vessel  with  blood-red  sails,  very 
like  the  phantom  ship  of  the  Flying  Dutchman, 
whom  shortly  afterward  he  saw  in  ipsissima  per¬ 
sona  on  the  stage  of  the  last-named  city.  The 
new  feature  added  to  the  old  story  is  this ;  — that, 
instead  of  an  unconditional  sentence,  Vander¬ 
decken  is  condemned  to  wander  till  doomsday, 
unless  he  shall  have  been  released  by  the  love  of  a 
woman  “  faithful  unto  death.”  The  Devil  (  stu¬ 
pid  as  he  is)  does  not  lielieve  in  the  virtue  of  wo¬ 
men,  and  therefore  allows  the  doomed  captain 
to  go  ashore  once  every  period  of  seven  years, 
and  take  a  wife.  The  poor  Dutchman  has  been 
disappointed  in  the  attempt  of  finding  such  a  par 
agon  of  faithful  spouses  for  many  a  time,  till  at 
lnst,just  after  another  period  of  seven  years  has 
elaiiscd,  he  meets  a  Scotch  ( according  to  W agner, 
a  Norwegian)  merchant,  and  readily  obtains  his 
paternal  consent  to  a  proposed  marriage  with  his 
daughter.  This  daughter  herself  has  formed  a 
romantic  attachment  for  the  unfortunate  sailor, 
whose  story  she  has  heard  and  whose;  picture 
hangs  in  her  room.  When  she  secs  the  real 
Flying  Dutchman  she  rccognizis  him  at  once 
by  the  resemblance  with  his  likeness,  and  heroic¬ 
ally  deciding  to  shan;  his  ill-fortune,  accepts 
the  offer  of  his  hand.  At  this  moment  Schna- 
belewopski-Hcine  is  (by  an  unforeseen  and  inde¬ 
scribable  incident)  called  away  from  the  house, 
and,  when  he  comes  hack,  is  just  in  time  to  see 
the  Dutchman  on  board  his  own  ship,  which  is 
weighing  anchor  for  another  voyage  of  hopeless 
despair.  He  loves  his  bride,  and’  would  save  her 
from  the  fate  that  threatens  her  if  she  accompan¬ 
ies  him.  But  she,  “  faithful  unto  death,”  ascends 
a  high  rock  and  jumps  into  the  waves,  by  which 
heroic  deed  the  spell  is  broken,  and  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  united  with  his  bride,  enters  the 
long-closed  gates  of  eternal  rest. 

Heine  pretends,  as  we  have  said,  to  have  seen 
this  acted  on  the  Amsterdam  stage ;  this  stato- 


mont,  however,  he  withdrew  afterward,  and  em¬ 
phatically  claimerl  as  his  own  the  invention  of 
the  beautiful  and  eminently  dramatic  episotle. 
The  former  statement  was  also  in  so  far  inaccu¬ 
rate  that  he  never  sailed  from  Hamburg  to 
Holland ;  his  voyage  was,  on  the  contrary,  di¬ 
rected  to  London,  and  here  it  most  likely  was 
that  he  really  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
“  Flying  Dutchman  ”  in  a  theatrical  capacity. 
The  story  of  the  phantom  ship  seems  to  iiavc 
been  at  that  time  (1827),  to  a  certain  extent, 
popular  in  England.  A  very  impressive  ver¬ 
sion  of  it  had  appeared  in  Blackwood’s  Maga¬ 
zine  (May,  1821 ),  and  this  was  made  the  hand¬ 
work  of  a  melodramatic  production  of  Fitzball, 
a  playwright  of  those  days,  whose  adaptations 
were  almost  as  numerous  and  as  “  original  ”  as 
those  of  some  contemporary  stage  favorites. 
The  piece  in  question  is  extremely  silly,  and 
bad  in  every  respect.  Mynheer  \  anderdecken 
here  is  the  slave  and  ally  of  some  horrid  mon¬ 
ster  of  the  deej),  and  his  motive  in  taking  a 
wife  is  only  to  increase  the  number  of  his  vic¬ 
tims.  In  this  wicked  purpose,  however,  he  does 
not  succeed,  the  heroine  escaping  his  snares  and 
marrying  (if  I  remember  rightly)  a  young  offi¬ 
cer  whom  she  had  loved  against  the  will  of  her 
father.  This  piece  was  running  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre  about  the  time  of  Heine’s  visit  to  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
the  German  poet,  who  conscientiously  studied 
the  English  stage,  should  have  seen  it.  For  the 
circumstance  of  the  Dutchman’s  taking  a  wite, 
Heine  would,  in  this  case,  be  indebted  to  Fitz¬ 
ball,  in  whose  piece  there  also  occurs  an  old 
picture  connect^  with  the  story.  It  would 
thus  be  most  interesting  to  note  how  Heine  de¬ 
veloped  out  of  th<  se  trivial  indications  his  noble 
idea  of  the  Dutchman’s  deliverance  by  the  love 
of  a  woman.  And  Wagner,  on  his  part,  has 
heightened  the  dramatic  pathos  of  the  fable  by 
making  his  hero  symbolize  a  profound  philo¬ 
sophical  idea,  thus  raising  the  conception  of  his 
character  from  that  of  a  popular  talc  into  that 
of  artistic  significance,  or,  to  speak  with  Edgar 
Poe,  out  of  fancy  into  imamnation.  The  piti¬ 
ful  figure  of  Mynheer  Vanderdecken  becomes  an 
embodiment  of  life-weariness,  longing  for  death, 
and  forgetfulness  of  individual  pain  and  strag¬ 
gle,  or  (which  L  the  same  thing)  of  existence. 


If  revolutions  do  nothing  else,  they  effect 
^at  changes  in  uniforms.  That  of  the  4th  of 
September,  1870,  abolished  the  French  police¬ 
man’s  cocked  hat,  emblem  of  t3rranny,  and  re¬ 
placed  it  by  a  kepi  shaped  like  a  r^-currant- 
jellv  glass,  symbol  of  peaceful  intentions.  M. 
Thiers,  to  leave  his  mark  upon  history  as  a  re¬ 
former,  is  about  to  change  the  costume  of  the 
gendarmes  —  that  costume  which  has  been 
immortalized  by  Nadaud  in  song,  and  Herve  in 
operetta,  and  which,  defying  time  and  revolu¬ 
tions  alike,  had  survived  almost  unaltered  since 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  No 
more  will  Pandore  tread  the  dust  of  the  depart¬ 
mental  roads  in  his  yellow  baldric,  white  aig¬ 
lets,  clanking  sword,  and  monumental  hoots. 
No  more  will  his  three-cornered  hat  raise  a  flut¬ 
ter  in  village  maidens’  breasts  as  he  strides 
upon  his  rural  rounds  at  nightfall.  Henceforth 
his  attire  will  be  nondescript  and  unintelligible, 
like  the  government  he  serves.  The  eternal 
tunic,  with  single  row  of  buttons,  the  no  less 
eternal  sword-bayonet  (the  more  useful  to  him 
as  he  possesses  no  rifle),  soft  boots,  rising  no 
higher  than  the  knee,  and  a  head-dress  “  not 
yet  decided  on,”  such  will  be  the  clothes  of 
Pandore.  And  if  he  is  not  happy  thus  traves¬ 
tied,  let  Pandore  at  least  reflect  that  he  only 
shares  the  fate  of  other  institutions  of  the  past, 
which  we  alter  without  knowing  why,  and  “  re¬ 
form  ”  without  improving. 


The  Battle-field  op  Lundy’s  Lane. 
They  have  a  sort  of  tower  of  observation  built  on 
the  rattle-ground,  whieh  was  in  charge  of  an  old 
Canadian  militia-man,  who  had  helped  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  be  beaten  in  the  fight.  'This  hero  gave 
me  a  simple  and  unintelligible  account  of  the 
battle  asking  me  first  if  I  had  ever  heard  of  Gen. 
Scott,  and  adding  without  flinching  that  here  he 
got  his  earliest  laurels.  He  seemed  to  go  just  so 
long  to  every  listener,  and  nothing  could  stop 
him  short,  so  I  fell  into  a  revery  until  he  came 
to  an  end.  It  was  hard  to  remember,  that 
sweet  summer  morning,  when  the  sun  shone, 
and  the  birds  sang,  and  the  music  of  a  piano 
and  a  girl’s  voice  rose  from  a  bowery  cottage 
near,  that  all  the  pure  air  had  once  been  tainted 
with  battle-smoke,  that  the  peaceful  fields  had 
been  planted  with  cannon,  instead  of  potatoes 
and  corn,  and  that  where  the  cows  came  down 
the  farmer’s  laue,  with  tinkling  bells,  the  shock 
of  armed  men  had  befallen.  'The  blue  and 
tranquil  Ontario  gleamed  far  away,  and  far 
away  rolled  the  beautiful  land,  with  farmhouses, 
fields  and  woods,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  tower 
lay  the  pretty  village.  The  battle  of  the  past 
seemed  only  a  vagary  of  my  own,  but  now 
could  I  doubt  the  warrior  at  my  elbow  ?  — 
grieved  though  I  was  to  find  that  a  habit  of 
strong  drink  bad  the  better  of  his  utterance 
that  morning.  My  driver  explained  afterwards 
that  persons  visiting  the  field  were  commonly 
so  much  pleased  with  the  captain’s  eloquence 
that  they  kept  the  noble  old  soldier  in  a  brandy- 
and-water  rapture  throughout  the  season,  there¬ 
by  greatly  refreshing  his  memory,  and  making 
the  battle  bloodier  and  bloodier  as  the  season 
advanced  and  the  number  of  visitors  increased. 
—  \V.  D.  Howells,  in  the  Atlantie  MoiUldy  for 
October. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

SHE  did  not  fall,  she  did  not  faint,  only  sank 
down  quietly  back  on  to  the  scat,  still  keep¬ 
ing  her  hand  in  his. 

There  was  a  pause ;  then  she  said,  “  Tell  it 
me  a<^n,  Frank ;  I  (Rd  not  quite  follow  \Vhat 
you  said.” 

“  Listen  now,  then,  ”  cried  Frank  Scorrier, 
bitterly'  and  low,  “  that  I  may  pour  out  the  full 
measure  of  inv  grief!  Let  me,  once  and  tor 
all.  avow  my  kuming  shame,  and,  perhaps,  find 
relief  in  the  confession.  Ellen,  tne  crime  for 
which  Mrs.  Bradstock  is  now  in  prison  was  com* 
mitted  by  >ue.  The  money  which  she  is  sup|>osed 
to  have  stolen,  I  stole !  'the  fortune  whicti  I  am 
supposed,  on  mv  own  saying,  to  have  inherited 
from  a  lucky  digger  in  Australia,  I  became  pos¬ 
sessed  of  by  falsity  and  fraud.  Do  these  crush¬ 
ing  words  Saze  your  senses,  Nelly,  or  can  you 
follow  their  meaning  t  Do  you  see  me  as  I 
am,  an  impostor  and  a  criminal  1  ” 

“  I  hear  your  words,  Frank,  and,  so  far,  can 
follow  their  meaning ;  but  1  am  so  dazed  and 
stunned  by  what  I  hear,  that  my  memory  sen’es 
me  no  longer.  Surely  Mrs.  Bradstock  was  not 
charged  with  robbery  ?  ” 

“  Mrs.  Bradstock  was  charged  with  having 
discovered,  and  appropriated  to  her  own  use, 
the  proceeds  of  a  robbery  committed  by  her 
husband  and  another  man,  months  and  months 
ago.  The  men  were  discovered,  but  the  treas¬ 
ure  was  not.  The  secret  of  its  hiding-place 
was,  it  was  supposed,  know  to  them  alone,  but 
I  knew  of  it,  Nelly,  and  hence  my  opportunity 
for  securing  it.” 

“  You  knew  of  it,  Frank !  How  was  that  1 
Surelv  you  did  not  take  part  in  the  robbery  1  ” 
“  Jfo ;  I  am  bad  enough.  Heaven  knows ;  but 
in  that  crime,  at  least,  1  had  no  share,  hly 
knowledge  of  the  secret  was  obtained  from  the 
man  Bn^stock ;  not  wrung  from  him  by  fraud, 
or  force,  or  artifice,  but  voluntarily  told  by  him 
to  me  at  the  time  when  he  sought  my  md  to 
save  him  fit>m  his  pursuers  that  night  in  the 
Gravesend  inu.” 

“  Bradstock,  the  convict  ?  Mrs.  Bradstock’s 
husband,  with  whom  you  bad  the  struggle,  and 
whom  you  ”  — 

‘‘  Oh,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  spare  me  the  remem¬ 
brance!  Yes,  that  same  man!  Though  it  is 
but  so  short  a  time  ago,  I  was  a  different  man 
in  those  days.  I  was,  1  may  say  it  now,  highly 
sensitive  of  any  thing  which  impugned  my  honor. 
This  man  Bradstock,  as  you  know,  found  his 
way  into  my  sitting-room,  and  implored  me  to 
aid  him  in  escaping  from  the  police.  I  refused ; 
he  tried  to  tempt  me.  He  told  me  that  he  knew 
where  this  large  treasure  was  hidden,  and  of¬ 
fered  me  a  sm^  portion  of  it  if  1  would  only 
help  him  to  a  disguise.  1  refused  again ;  he 
raiAed  his  terms.  I  laughed  him  to  scorn.  Then 
he  thought  that  1  suspected  him  of  romancing ; 
that  1  believed  there  was  no  such  treasure,  and 
that  he  was  only  cajoling  me  with  figments  of 
his  fancy.  But  time  w  as  passing,  and  his  pur¬ 
suers  were  at  hand.  ‘  He  knew  me  for  a  brave 
man,’  he  said,  ‘  and  could  trust  me.’  All  this 
time  I  was  silent.  At  length,  unasked  by  me, 
he  named  the  exact  spot  where  the  treasure  was 
hidden.  The  words  went  through  me  like  an 
electric  shock,  and  were  stamped  in  letters  of 
fire  upon  my  mind !  1  seemed  to  see  the  place 
which  he  dticribed  to  me ;  seemed  to  see  myself 
digging  there,  and  possessing  myself  of  a  for¬ 
tune,  which  would  not  only  place  me  far  above 
want  forever,  but  would  at  once  influence  your 
uncle  in  my  favor,  and  win  his  consent  to  our 
marriage.  The  man  must  either  have  imagined 
that  he  saw  me  hesitating,  or  must  have  thought 
his  confidence  had  secur^  me  as  his  accomplice, 
for  w  hen  I  again  refused,  he  seemed  staggered, 
and  took  to  desperate  means  to  compel  me  to 
aid  him,  the  result  of  which  you  know.” 

“  But  you  did  go  to  Australia  ?  Those  were 
genuine  letters  which  we  received  from  vou  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  Nelly.  I  went  as  I  had  originally 
intended.  I  have  been  miserably  weak  and 
wicked,  but  I  did  not  glide  into  sin  without  a 
struggle.  I  did  not  yield  myself  up  to  tempta¬ 
tion  until  I  had  been  sorely  tried.  I  went  out 
to  Australia  as  I  originally  intended  to,  in  the 
Jason ;  and,  as  you  have  heard  from  that 
w-retched  woman,  Mrs.  Bradstock,  I  grew  inti¬ 
mate  on  board  with  a  set  of  gamblers,  whose 
destination  was  the  diggings,  and  who  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  wasting  one’s  time  in  laboring, 
with  the  chances  of  small  profit ;  when,  with 
decent  luck,  a  fortune  was  ca.'ily  obtainable. 

“  I  mixed  with  them,  and  listened  to  them, 
was  fascinated  with  their  stories  of  wild  adven¬ 
ture,  and,  above  all,  with  the  idea  of  being  able 
to  speedily  secure  a  sufficient  sum,  which  would 
enable  me  to  return  to  England,  and  claim  yonr 
band. 

“  Long  before  we  sighted  land,  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  give  up  the  steady,  sober  idea 
of'  squatting  and  sheep^farming,  which  had  filled 
my  mind  amen  I  first  thought  of  emigration, 
and  had  determined  to  cast  in  my  lot  with  this 
reckless  gang. 

“  The  result  you  know,  for  in  my  letters  to 
you  I  rather  understated  than  exaggerated  the 
miseries  I  went  through ;  my  capital  was  soon 
lost,  for  throughout  the  whole  of  my  experience 
in  the  gold-fields,  1  never  had  one  single  turn  of 
luck ;  and  the  last  letter  which  vou  received 
from  me  was  a  softening  description  of  the 


wretched  state  I  was  in  at  the  time  I  wi-oto  it. 
The  only  untrue  jiortion  of  that  letter  was  the 
statement  that  I  was  cornin''  home  by  the  next 
mail.  1  did  not  know  when  I  was  coming 
homo,  and  I  did  not  know  that  I  should  ever 
reach  England  again.  I  had  not  money  enough 
to  pay  the  jiassagc,  and  I  knew  not  where  to 
tuni  for  it. 

“  Scarcely  was  the  letter  written,  before  I 
was  at  a  drinking-bar,  at  Sidney,  'fhere  I  met 
the  man  whom  I  have  since  depicted  as  the  found¬ 
er  of  my  fortunes ;  his  story,  as  I  have  told  it  to 
you,  was  true ;  but  instead  of  dying,  as  I  nar¬ 
rated,  he  lives  vet,  for  all  I  know ;  and,  instead 
of  leaving  me  his  fortune,  he  gave  me,  out  of 
half-drunken  compassion,  money  enough  to  p.ay 
my  passage  home. 

“  ‘  Be  ort‘  at  once,’  he  said  (I  can  hear  his 
coarse,  thick  accents  now);  ‘be  of!'  at  once,  or 
vou  will  gamble  it  all  away,  either  here  or  u]) 
In  the  diggings.’  But,  on  second  thoughts  he 
would  not  give  me  the  money,  but  took  it  to 
the  shipping  agent  and  bought  my  passage 
ticket  with  it ;  so  that  the  same  mail  which 
brought  my  letter,  brought  me  to  England. 
You  know  what  I  said  in  that  letter  about  the 
keen  agony  of  failure  —  the  one  feeling  which 
I  had  thought  all  the  ho]x's  of  life  had  died 
out  —  and  that  I  scarcely  dared  ask  you  to  let 
me  see  you  once  more,  even  though  it  were  to 
bid  me  farewell.  When  I  wrote  those  wonls  I 
felt  them,  but  my  anguish  was  doubled  and 
treblctl  as  I  dwelt  upon  the  past  —  went  over 
and  dissected  it,  bit  by  bit,  during  that  long, 
long  journey  to  England.  'I'he  only  hope 
that  I  ever  had  that  your  uncle  might  be  in¬ 
duced  to  relent  and  allow  us  to  marry,  lay  in 
the  tact  that  you  were  almost  equally  Jxior  'with 
me,  and  that,  in  these  days,  even  beauty  and 
sweetness  such  as  yours  are  not  so  much  sought 
after  as  riches  and  position. 

“  No  sooner  had  I  reached  England,  than 
this  hope  was  dashed  to  the  ground.  1  learned 
of  your  uncle’s  accession  to  wealth,  and  in  my 
wretched,  sorry  reading  of  human  nature,  I 
garded  that  fact  as  the  death-blow  to  any  lin¬ 
gering  hope  which  might  have  remained  in  my 
soul.  ‘  Had  they  remained  poor,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  her  uncle  would  have  received  me ;  but 
now  that  they  have  become  rich,  it  is  certain 
that  I  shall  lie  spurned  from  their  door.’  That 
was  the  thought  which  haunted  me  day  and 
night,  night  and  day  —  that  was  the  dark  spec¬ 
tre  that  refused  to  be  laid,  but  stood  forever  at 
my  side,  muttering  these  wonts  :  —  ‘  But  how 
would  it  1)0  supposing  I  had  returned  rich? 
A  very  different  reception  would  await  me ;  the 
old  gentleman  would  welcome  me  ;  and  Ellen  ’ 

—  for  in  my  wretchedness  I  had  even  dared  to 
doubt  you,  my  darling,  —  ‘  Ellen  would  take 
me  to  her  heart  again.’  And  os  that  pros|)ect 
rose  before  me,  a  half-formed  determination, 
crushed  down  and  buried  months  ago,  once 
mure  assumed  fonn  and  shape.  A  mucking 
demon  whispered  in  my  ear,  ‘  Be  rich !  Take 
her  whom  you  love  to  be  your  wife,  and  enjoy 
the  rest  of  your  days  with  her !  You  know 
where  the  money  lies  buried,  profiting  no  one 

—  take  it  for  yourself !  ’ 

“  'fhe  thought  having  once  taken  possession 
of  my  mind,  was  never  to  be  put  aside  or  even  re¬ 
pressed.  I  would  think  by  myself  that  the 
money  was  there,  lying  wasted  and  valueless. 
1  did  not  know,  I  did  not  choose  to  enquire,  to 
whom  it  rightly  belonged  ;  all  I  thought  of  was, 
that  it  was  there — that  the  pussessiun  of  it 
would  enable  me  to  claim  you  tor  my  own  ;  and 
I  salved  my  conscience  with  the  notion  that,  if 
I  once  had  it,  I  would  be  charitable  and  good, 
not  spending  it  only  on  my  own  selfish  ple.<is- 
ure,  but  making  it  the  means  of  benefitting  the 
poor,  and  a  source  of  general  charity. 

“  'Thoughts  like  these,  iii  such  a  t4!mperament 
of  mind,  soon  tumtsl  to  deeds.  I  laid  my  plan, 
I  secured  the  treasure,  and  devised  the  story 
which  I  told  to  you.  The  nst  you  know. 

“  But  what  you  do  not  know  is  this.  You  will 
recollect  that  the  first  time  you  mentioned  Mrs. 
Bradstock’s  name  to  me  as  one  of  the  persons 
in  your  uncle’s  employ,  I  turned  sick  and  faint. 
Nelly,  at  that  moment,  I  knew,  as  clearly  as  I 
know  now,  that  the  hand  of  Providence  was 
against  me,  and  that  my  crime  would  event¬ 
ually  be  discoven-d  —  I  could  feel  it,  and  I 
knew  it!  I  thought  of  the  various  times  in 
which  I  had  unconciously  been  brought  into 
contact  with  that  woman ;  our  first  meeting  on 
board  the  Jason ;  then  my  running  over  her 
again  one  day  in  the  steerage,  after  we  had  Ixen 
three  or  four  days  at  sea ;  my  recollection  of 
your  conversation  with  her,  and  her  having 
told  you  her  name  ;  my  identification  of  her  in 
my  own  mind  as  the  widow  of  the  man  with 
whom  I  had  the  mortal  struggle,  and  my  feel¬ 
ing  that  there  was  a  link  of  no  onlinary  inter¬ 
est  between  us.  'This  will  account  to  you  for 
my  subsequent  behavior  towards  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
stock  ;  my  seeking  her  out  in  Sidney  before  I 
went  up  to  the  diggings ;  giving  her  the  means 
of  returning  to  England  ;  and  allowing  her  a 
small  weekly  stipend,  through  my  lawyer,  Mr. 
Maunder ;  and,  since  I  have  bkin  here,  my 
promise  to  educate  her  son. 

“  Still,  my  fate  has  been  perpetually  en¬ 
twined  with  hers.  Of  all  persons  m  the  world, 
Mrs.  Bradstock  was  the  last  one  I  should  have 
imagined  who  would  have  bwn  accused  of 
having  committed  roblK'ry;  and  yet,  for  this 
crime,  iny  crime,  she  is  now  lying  in  jail, 
where  I  ought  to  he  in  her  stead.” 

He  ceased,  and  sat  down  upon  the  scat  beside 
her.  Ellen  neither  moved  nor  spoke ;  her  hand 
still  remained  passively  in  Frank’s,  and  her 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground 


Frank  was  the  first  to  speak.  He  said,  ‘‘  You 
bade  me  make  a  free  and  candid  confession,  and 
I  have  done  so!  It  is  for  you  to  pronounce 
judgment.” 

“  it  is  not  for  me,  nor  for  any  mortal,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  judgment,”  said  Ellen,  reverently;  “it 
is  for  us  jointly  to  consider  what  is  best  to  be 
done.” 

“  I  don’t  see  that  any  thing  can  be  done,” 
said  Frank.  “You  see,  I  am  unfortunately  so 
situnte<l  that  any  steps  which  might  be  taken 
would  pro!).ib!y  lead  to  an  exposure,  which,  of 
course,  could 'not  possibly  Dc  even  contem¬ 
plated.” 

“  I  don’t  quite  understand  you,”  said  Ellen, 
coldly  ;  “do  yo\i  mean  to  sav  that  you  propose 
to  leave  Mrs.'Bradstock  in  the  critical  position 
which  she  now  occupies?” 

“  1  don’t  see  how  it  is  to  be  remedied,”  said 
Frank. 

“  Knowing  at  the  same  time  that,  as  you  say 
yourself,  the  crime  of  which  she  is  accused  was 
committed  by  you  ?  Do  I  hear  you  right  when 
I  understand  '  that  is  the  meaning  of  your 
words  '>  ” 

“  it  sounds  very  dreadful,  I  know,  and  very 
cruel,  and  all  that ;  but  I  really  don’t  see  my 
way  out  of  it  without  compromising  myself, 
and,  of  course,  that  would  never  do.” 

“No,”  stiid  Ellen,  after  a  pause,  in  hard, 
scornful  accents;  “as  you  sav,  ‘that  would 
never  do.’  But,  nevertheless,  Mrs.  Bradstock 
must  be  saved.” 

“How  do  you  propose  to  do  it?”  asked 
Frank. 

“I  cannot  say,”  said  Ellen,  “I  don’t  know; 
my  brain  is  not  sufficiently  clear,  and  my 
worldly  knowledge  not  sufficiently  great,  to  en¬ 
able  me  to  de'cide.  I  must  ask  advice  of  some 
one  who  is  lictter  acquainted  with  such  matters, 
and  lie  guided  by  what  they  suggest.” 

“  You  arc  right,”  said  Frank,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  pause.  “Now  you  see  how  rapidly 
meanness  and  baseness  permeate  the  mind. 
Our  duty  is  to  save  Mrs.  Bradstock,  and  so  far 
as  1  can  help  you  in  that  duty,  it  shall  be  done, 
no  matter  at  what  cost.” 

“There  shall  be  no  cost  to  you,  my  poor 
Frank,”  said  Ellen,  with  a  sad  smile.  “Vou 
do  not  imagine  that  I  wish  my  affianced  lover 
to  be  put  in  Mrs.  Bradstock’s  place,  to  be  tric'd 
for  the  crime  of  which  she  is  accused,  or  to  rtv 

{K'at  the  confession  which  he  has  made  to  me, 
lefore  a  listening  court  ?  No !  Mrs.  Bradstock 
shall  b<;  saved  without  my  undertaking  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  prisoner  to  fill  her  place.” 

“And  what  do  you  propose  doing?  ” 

“I  scarcely  know,  but  I  think  the  first  sti'p  to 
lie  taken  is  for  me  to  go  to  London.  I  have 
some  friends  there,  or  at  least  one  friend,  who  is 
not  merely  clear-headed,  but  who  is  versed  in 
ligal  subjects,  which  1  shall  find  especially  use¬ 
ful  in  this  matter.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  your  uncle  will  say  to 
that,”  said  Frank,  doubtfully  :  “it  looks  to  me 
rather  like  a  compromise  of  felony ;  and  as  he 
is  a  magistrate,  you  know  ”  — 

“  You  need  have  no  fear  on  that  .score,”  said 
Ellen;  “my  uncle  will  know  nothing  of  the 
real  cause  of  my  visit  to  town.  In  the  fiction 
wliich  1  shall  di'vise  to  account  fur  it,  1  shall 
need  your  corroboration ;  for  I  shall  say  that  I 
have  gleaneil  from  you  the  particulars  of  the 
business  which  recently  took  you  to  London,  in 
regard  to  the  settlement  on  me,  and  that  they 
are  such  os  1  cannot  pussiblv  accept,  and  that  1 
am  going  to  town  to  talk  the  inattor  over  with 
Mr.  Maunder.” 

“But  will  your  uncle”  — 

“My  uncle  will  do,  as  you  very  well  know, 
exactly  as  I  please.” 

“1  leave  all  to  your  good  sense,  Nelly,  which 
even  in  the  old  days  was  always  better  and 
brighter  than  mine ;  and  now,  what  with  the 
hard  life  out  in  Australia,  which  was  bad 
enough,  and  the  tortures  of  remorse  which  I 
have  snilered  since  1  took  the  money,  I  some¬ 
times  feel  as  though  my  brain  were  going.” 

“You  may  safely  leave  it  to  me,  Frank,” 
said  Ellen.  “lam  light  and  frivolous  enough 
when  all  is  ^ing  well,  but  I  think  I  am  never 
found  wanUng  when  it  is  absoliitelv  requisite 
that  something  must  be  done.  Now  1  will  leave 
you,  and  it  will  be  better  that  some  little  time 
should  elapse  before  you  return  to  the  house.  I 
shall  go  back  as  1  came,  by  the  winding  stair¬ 
case,  while  you  have  the  key,  I  suppose,  for  the 
library  door  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Frank,  “I  have  it  here.” 

“  Good !  Then  I  will  see  you  Ix'fore  I  sp'ak 
to  my  uncle  to-morrow  morning.  By  that  time 
I  shall  have  thought  the  whole  matter  over, 
and  finally  determined  what  is  to  be  done. 
Now,  good  night !  ”  and  she  held  out  her  hanil. 

Frank  seized  it  eagerly,  and  made  a  motion 
as  though  to  clasp  her  in  his  embrace. 

But  Ellen  drew  back  quickly. 

“Not  to-night,  Frank!”  she  said  hurriedly; 
“not  to-night !” 

“Ellen!”  cried  Frank,  “do  you  mean  to 
say”  — 

“I  mean  to  say  nothing,  except  that  to-night 
I  am,  not  unnaturally,  horribly  agitated  and 
upset  1  Once  more,  good  night !” 

And  she  pressed  bis  hand  and  hurried  to¬ 
wards  the  house. 

She  made  her  way  up  the  winding  staircase 
without  any  difficulty,  and  reached  her  room  in 
safety.  Once  there,  the  mental  strain  which 
she  had  kept  upon  herself  during  the  last  hour 
was  incapanle  of  further  tension ;  and,  as  it  re¬ 
laxed,  she  flung  herself  upon  her  bed,  and  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears. 


The  storm  of  pas.sionate  weeping  did  not  last 
very  long,  and  it  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  a 
quiet  calm. 

“It  is  something,”  said  Ellen  to  her.scif, 
while  under  the  influence  of  this  latter  feeling, 
—  “it  is  something,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  hor¬ 
ror  and  misi-ry  of  knowing  him  guilty  of  such 
a  crime,  to  think  that  lit;  has  confesstnl  it,  and 
that  the  mystery  which  has  enshrouded  him  for 
so  long  is  now  at  an  end  !  My  course  is  clear. 
I  will  go  to  Mr.  Durston ;  he  is  an  honorable 
man,  a  clever  lawyer,  they  say,  and  accustomed 
to  the  world’s  ways.  I  promised  him  that  if 
ever  I  were  in  any  doubt  or  difficulty,  or  re¬ 
quired  his  aid,  I  would  ask  it  at  once,  and  I 
know  he  would  give  it  to  me  with  the  utmost 
readiness  and  loyalty.  I  will  go  to  Mr.  Durs¬ 
ton,  tell  him  the  whole  story,  without  reserva¬ 
tion  of  any  kind,  and  will  he  guided  iiiiplieitly 
by  his  advice.” 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

While  Mr.  Pentweazlc  was  thus  congratu¬ 
lating  himself,  Joseph  Grograni  had  taken  his 
place  in  a  third-class  carriage  on  his  way  back 
to  London. 

Judging  by  his  countenance,  Mr.  Grogram 
was  by  no  means  so  highly  eluted  at  the  recent 
interview  as  was  his  employer.  He  looked 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger;  his  head  was 
bent  down,  his  chin  resting  on  his  breast,  and 
the  only  sounds  at  all  on  the  subject  of  a 
provoking  eharacter  which  he  gave  vent  to, 
were  apparently  aroused  by,  or  addressed 
to,  the  east  wind,  which  came  whistling  in 
just  over  his  shoulder,  and  made  but  very 
little  of  the  rampart  of  the  cotton-velvet  coat 
collar,  which  he  had  turned  up  to  protect 
himself. 

“Well,”  he  said  to  himself,  at  length,  “  this 
is  a  pietty  game,  this  is !  Come  two  hundred 
miles  ami  better  to  be  told  1  am  worse  than  an 
idiot,  and  to  be  sent  back  to  tell  Gcoige  Brad¬ 
stock  that  we  intend  to  get  his  wile  lagged  as 
S])ccdily  as  ])ossiblc !  That’s  about  the  size  of 
it,  let  the  little  man  say  what  he  likes  1  And  1 
have  got  to  go  back  and  tell  him  this!  I  am 
like  the  jackass  between  two  bundles  of  hay  —  I 
don’t  know  which  way  to  run  !  I  must  put  an 
end  to  this  humbugging  al)uut,  just  see  which 
of  the  two  it  will  jjay  me  best  to  stick  to,  and 
throw  the  other  one  over  at  once.  It’s  not  a 
very  pleasant  position,  initid,  when  you  come  to 
consider  it !  Either  of  these  two  men  has  the 
power  to  send  me  back  to  Hobart  'Town  for  the 
term  of  my  nattiral  life,  as  the  judge  said,  and 
they  both  want  me  to  do  dillereut  thitigs,  ex¬ 
actly  the  opiiosite! 

“Now  George,  he  could  give  information,,  but 
I  don’t  think  he  would.  He  was  a  staunch  ’iin, 
was  George,  in  the  old  days;  and  though  he’s  a 
bit  put  out  al)Out  his  wile  —  which,  Isup|iose  is 
not  unnatural,  though  not  lieing  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  to  say  myself,  —  he  could  seV;  it  was  not  my 
fault,  that  I  could  not  help  myself,  and  ho 
wouldn’t  blow  upon  an  old  pal,  to  bring  him 
into  trouble  again !  Not  so  the  little  man, 
which  is  about  the  wickedest  cove  out,  and,  as 
I  should  say,  the  must  revengeful.  Let  him 
only  find  out  —  and  he’s  a  good  ’un  at  finding 
out;  he  seems  to  go  straight  through  every 
thing  like  a  cold  chisel,  —  let  him  only  find  out 
that  1  was  standing  in  with  George,  and  he 
would  make  no  bones  about  shouting  ‘  Police  1  ’ 
on  to  me  at  once.  Uf  course,  he  is  in  it,  to  a 
certain  extent,  himself;  but  he’s  got  plenty  of 
money,  and  could  make  his  lucky  anywhere,  or 
remain  hid  until  the  thing  was  bloivn  over. 

“Plenty  of  money;  and  there’s  another 
thing  to  be  considemd,  it’s  from  the  little  man 
that  I  draw  this  allowance,  which  comes  in 
very  handy,  especially  when  one  has  got  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  live  upon.  Now  George  doesn’t 
give  me  a  mag ;  hasn’t  got  one  for  himself,  1 
expect,  except  what  he  gets  by  what  he  calls 
honest  lal)or.  Bother  honest  labor,  1  say ! 
Honest  labor  is  a  very  up-hill  game,  and  nut  a 
jiayiug  otic,  to  my  knowledge ;  so  that  I  think 
that  it  will  be  lietter  if  I  make  up  my  mind  to 
stick  to  the  little  man,  and  let  George  Brad¬ 
stock  slide.  How  aliout  that,  though  ?  ‘  Never 
mind  almiit  me,’  he  said ;  ‘  I’ll  find  you  out,'  he 
said,  ‘  w  hen  you  come  back  ;  ’  and  he  wiU  find 
me  out !  ‘  Go  to  some  other  lodgings,’  says  the 
little  man  ;  but  other  lodgings  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  to  George  Bradstock,  unless  I  was  to 
take  lodgings  at  the  ‘  Clarendon  Hotel,'  where, 
perhaps,  they  mightn't  lie  too  glad  to  see  me, 
through  my  not  Ix-ing  over-burdened  with 
luggage,  lie  would  find  me  out  anywhere, 
would  George,  so  long  as  I  remained  in  town ; 
and  1  can’t  get  away  and  hide  myself  from 
the  little  man,  or  he  would  stop  my  fifteen 
shillings. 

“  I  am  very  sorry,”  said  Grogram,  shaking 
his  head,  “  really  very  sorry,  that  George  is 
taken  to  this  honest  caper ;  we  might  nave 
dune  a  fine  trade  together  if  he  had  been  in  the 
old  line.  I  would  have  thrown  the  little  man 
over  like  a  shot.  Then,  there’s  a  fine  business 
to  be  done  in  the  welshing  line  down  in  the 
south  and  east  of  England.  I  wonder  whether 
Jack  Siincox  Is  alive,  and  whether  he’s  got  any 
of  those  notes  on  that  old  bank  that  stuppcil 
pavment  about  fifty  years  ago  ?  What  a  good 
thing  that  was  !  But  they  made  it  too  hot  for 
him  about  those  notes,  just  before  1  left  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  that’s  forgotten  now,  and  we  should 
be  able  to  put  ’em  otf  fine  amongst  the  yokels 
in  Norfolk  and  Siitlblk. 

“Ah,  well!  it’s  no  use  thinking  of  that; 
what  1  have  got  to  think  of  now  is,  what  shall 
1  say  to  George  Bradstock  when  he  comes  to 
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me  about  hU  wife  1  I  shall  tell  him  a  lie, 
that’s  safe  — I  conldu’t  do  any  thing  else! 
But  what  sort  of  a  lie  must  it  be  1  A  good  ’un, 
because  ho  has  been  in  that  line  himself,  and 
knows  the  look  of  tho  article — no  better  judge 
out  than  George  Bradstock.  If  I  was  to  say  I 
hadn’t  seen  my  partner,  he  would  be  down  upon 
me  in  a  minute ;  and  if  I  was  to  say  it  was  all 
right,  and  that  we  were  going  to  do  what  he 
wanted,  he  would  want  to  know  more  nartieu- 
lars,  and  catch  me  out  in  a  jillV !  Tlic  only 
wav  I  see  of  bothering  him  would  be  by  telling 
Liiu  the  truth;  and  then,  knowing  me  as  he 
does,  he  wouldn’t  believe  it.  1  don’t  know 
what  to  do,”  said  Grogram,  discontentedly ;  “  I 
must  chance  it,  that’s  what  I  must  do ;  and  if 
ever  George  turns  up  again,  I  must  say  the  lirst 
thing  that  comes  into  my  head.  As  to  going 
baclT to  my  lodgings,  I  shall  chance  that,  too. 
That  place  did  well  enough  for  me,  and  tliut 
tailor  IS  08  good  as  having  a  wateh'^og  in  the 
house  —  he  always  barks  when  any  body  doubt¬ 
ful  comes  bv.” 

So  Mr.  Grogram  returned  to  the  hotifia  in 
Soho,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  attic  again, 
and  waited  patiently  to  see  what  would  hapm-n. 

He  had  not  occasion  to  wait  very  long.  The 
next  morning,  as  he  was  making  a  refreshing 
breakfast  oil'  half  a  pint  of  flat  ale,  which  bud 
been  left  from  the  night  before,  and  the  body 
of  a  herring,  which,  in  eon$c(]uence  of  its  hav¬ 
ing  slipiied  oil'  the  Ibrk  on  which  ha  held  it,  had 
ae(|iiirt^  a  rather  strong  flavor  of  coals,  he 
heard  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  on  opening  it  he 
saw,  as  ne  anticipated,  George  Bradstock 
standing  outside,  mulUed  up  and  disguised  as 
before. 

Grogram  greeted  his  visitor  with  great  ap- 
paivnt  cordiality. 

“Ah,  George!"  he  said;  “is  that  you? 
Step  in,  my  tine  fellow  1  I  was  wondering 
whut  had  liecomc  of  you  I  1  thought  1  should 
have  seen  you  here  before !  ” 

“  If  1  had  come,  ^'ou  wouldn’t  have  seen  me,” 
said  Bradstock,  quietly. 

“  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  ”  said  Gro¬ 
gram.  “  Always  glad  to  see  you,  George.” 

“  'That  may  or  may  not  be,”  suiJ  Bradstock ; 
“  but  you  couldn’t  have  seen  me  here  very  well, 
when  you  yourself  were  down  in  Devonshire.” 

“  Dear  me  1  ”  said  Grogram,  “  what  a  re¬ 
markable  cove  you  are ;  your  powers  of  oliscr- 
vatiun,  George,  seem  to  me  have  increased  very 
much  since  you  died.” 

“  'They  always  served  me  when  I  wanted  ’em,” 
said  Bradstock. 

“  Oh  1  ”  said  Grogram ;  “  and  von  want  ’em 
now  for  me.  Is  that  it,  George  ?  ’ 

“  The  business  of  my  life  is  with  you,”  said 
Bradstock,  solemnly. 

“This  is  uncommon  unpleasant,”  muttered 
Grs'rara  to  himself. 

“I  care  tor  nothing  now  but  to  see  my  wife 
righted  and  freed  from  this  false  charge  which 
has  been  brought  against  her.  It  is  you  I  look 
to  to  carry  that  out,  and  1  shall  not  leave  you 
until  it  is  done.” 

“  And  then,”  asked  Grogram,  —  “  and  then 
am  I  to  look  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  for  the  rest  of  my  litb,  George  ?  Arc 
we  to  be  like  a  couple  of  Newgate  Siamese 
twins,  never  able  to  get  away  from  each  other  ? 
Is  that  to  1)6  it  1  ” 

“  When  I  sc-c  that  what  I  want  is  properly 
done,”  said  Bradstock,  “  I  shall  disap-peor  as  1 
did  lieforc,  aud  most  likely  never  be  heard  of 
again.” 

“  Like  a  story-liook,  ain’t  it  1  ”  said  Grogram. 
“  I  wish  I  could  have  disap]>eared  when  we  was 
wanted  for  that  robbery,  George.  However, 
now  I  cannot  disappear,  and  yet  1  cannot  ap- 
jiear,  which  is  a  joke,  1  suppose.” 

“  Keep  your  jokes  for  some  other  time,  and 
tell  me  what  you  have  done,”  said  Bradstock. 
“  You  went  down  to  Devonshire,  I  know.” 

“  How  do  vou  know  that  ?  ”  a.sked  Grogram. 

“  Because  1  saw  you  leave  this  house,  and 
watched  you  to  the  Paddington  Station.” 

"  Ah  1  and  you  watched  mu  back  again,  I 
sup|)ose  1  ” 

“  1  saw  vou  return  lost  night.  Now  what 
have  vou  done  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.” 

“  Have  you  seen  this  man  by  whom  you  are 
employed  ?  ” 

“  I  have.” 

“  You  told  him  all  I  said  to  you? ” 

“I  did.” 

“  'fhen  what  was  his  answer  ?  ” 

“  His  answer  is,  that  he  never  decides  in  a 
hurry,  and  he  must  have  time  to  think  it  over.” 

“  'I'inie  to  think  it  over,  why  the  ma;tistrates’ 
meeting  is  on  the  third  dav  from  this  1 ’’ 

“  He  knows  that  as  well  as  vou,  bless  yer. 
Don’t  you  make  any  mistake  about  it,  Georgs, 
there’s  no  cove  who  is  iK'ttcr  up  in  dates  than 
my  employer.  ‘Let  him  come  to  you  on  the 
inoniing  before  the  meeting,’  he  says  to  me; 
‘and  you’ll  then  be  able  to  tell  him  what  I 
have  determined  upon.'  That  will  be  plenty 
of  time  for  him  to  take  any  steps  that  he  may 
choose.” 

“Dues  he  mean  this,  or  is  he  playing  fast 
and  loose  ?  ” 

“  It’s  a  g.ame  he  has  never  tried  on  with  me,” 
said  Grogram. 

“  And  be  had  better  not  attempt  it  with  me,” 
said  Bradstock.  "Understand  me  plainly, 
Joe;  I  am  determined  on  having  this  matter 
put  right  so  far  as  my  wife  Li  concerned ;  I 
mean,  I  have  nut  the  least  care  for  myself  I’d 
as  soon  work  out  my  sentence  os  not ;  indetd, 
I  am  not  suru  that  I  would  not  sooner  be  sent 
out  there,  than  have  to  lead  the  shifting  life  I 


am  leading  now,  among  people  who  arc  honest 
themselves,  aud  who  believe  that  1  am  tho 
same.” 

“  That’s  what  you  said  you  was,”  said  Gro¬ 
gram. 

“Well,  I  am  now,  but  what  have  I  bcon?” 
said  his  companion.  “1  don’t  brag  about  that 
—  it’s  little  enough  to  brag  of;  I  only  told  it 
to  you  to  prove  that  I  am  determined  in  tliis 
matter,  and  I  don’t  care  the  least  about  the  cost 
to  mysulf.  1  don’t  want  to  bounce,  and  1  am 
one  of  the  last  men  as  would  do  an  old  friend 
an  ill  turn ;  but  when  it  comes  to  be  a  question 
iK'tweeu  the  friend  who  can  look  out  for  himself, 
and  my  wife,  who  struggled  on  respectably  on 
her  own  hook,  and  11.-18  had  a  hard  time  of  it 
ever  since  site  was  Ibolish  enough  to  take  to  me, 
why  then  1  throw  my  friend  over.” 

“ Me.ming  me,”  said  Grogram.  “The  devil 
you  do !  ” 

“  So  yon  will  understand  that  if  thi.s  charge 
is  persisted  in,  1  shall  make  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
and  let  the  police  know  the  whole  story  ;  how  I 
was  nut  kilb-d,  and  how  you,  with  fifteen  years’ 
sentence  against  you,  are  back  in  England,  hav¬ 
ing  been  gut  olf  by  the  means  of  this  man, 
whom  you  call  your  principal,  and  who  has 
now  brought  this  charge  against  my  wife  1  And 
1  thiuk,”  added  Bradstock,  quietly,  “  he  will 
have  enough  to  do  to  defend  himself  without 
being  able  to  spare  much  time  in  prosecuting 
an  innocent  woman.” 

“  Oh,”  said  Grogram,  after  a  short  pause, 
“  that’s  what  you  intend  to  do,  is  it?  ” 

“  Exactly  as  I  have  told  you.” 

“  Well,  then,  perhaps  the  best  thing  I  could 
do  would  lie  to  let  him  know,”  said  Grogram. 
“  Up  to  this  time,  it  looked,  as  if  it  was  me  that 
was  to  catch  it  by  myself,  but  as  he  is  to<  have 
a  hand  in  the  game,  he  may  os  well  be  told 
what  curds  you  are  going  to  play.” 

“  That’s  for  you  to  settle,  Joe,”  said  Brad- 
stock.  “  I  shall  be  here  at  tlic  time  your  part¬ 
ner  has  named,  the  morning  after  to-morrow ; 
now,  good-by.” 

And  George  Bradstock  re-arranged  his  muf¬ 
fler,  and  pulled  his  cap  over  his  eyes,  and  de¬ 
parted. 

“'I'liis  is  a  pretty  life  I’m  leading!”  said 
Grogram,  when  he  was  left  to  himself.  “  I 
seem  to  have  gut  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire.  1  thought  the  little  man  was  bad  enough, 
always  watching  and  spying  over  me ;  but  he’s 
nothing  to  George.  I  can’t  wink  without  his 
knowing  it ;  and  I  suppose  he  sleeps  with  his 
ears  in  the  key -hole,  counting  how  many  snores 
1  make  in  a  night.  It’s  like  living  under  a 
inieroseopc,  this  is.  I  mtiy  as  well  lie  one  of 
them  animals  in  a  drop  of  water,  as  they  show 
at  the  Poly  picnic,  or  whatever  it’s  called.  He 
means  mischief,  does  George.  I  know  him  by 
the  look  of  his  mouth.  1  rt>coIlect  whenever  I 
used  to  sec  his  gums,  1  knew  he  was  going  to 
bite.  He  wasn’t  too  polite  to  me;  he  seemed 
to  forget  that  1  hud  some  little  interest  in  this 
matter,  os,  if  he  c.<irries  out  what  he  says,  I 
shall  probably  not  only  have  my  own  fifteen 
ears  put  back  upon  me,  but  another  ten  for 
reaking  away.  And  he’ll  do  it,  too.  Not 
that  I  think  the  little  man  will  drive  him  to  it. 
When  he  knows  that  his  own  little  skin  is  in 
danger,  he’ll  come  round  fast  enough.  It  was 
all  very  well  when  it  was  only  me,  hulking 
brute,  tit  to  dig  a  hole,  or  punch  someliody’s 
head,  or  that  kind  of  thing,  but  the  little  atomv 
sings  rather  a  diiferent  tune  when  it’s  himself 
that’s  threatened.  However,  1  must  let  him 
know  what  George  says.  I  can’t  go  down 
there  again  —  I  haven’t  got  the,  price  of  the 
ticket ;  and  if  1  had  I  wouldn’t  care  to  have  it 
out  face  to  fuce  with  that  little  man,  and  tell 
him  what  George  said  about  him.  If  I  write 
him  a  letter,  there  will  be  time  enough  for  him 
to  send  me  an  answer  before  George  calls.  1 
dare  say  I  shall  not  lie  able  to  make  my  mean¬ 
ing  very  plain ;  but  he’s  a  quick  'un  at  finding 
out  things,  and  he’s  sure  to  make  his  answer 
very  plain,  which,  considering  as  it’s  me  who 
has  gut  to  read  it,  it’s  perhaps  as  well.  If  he 
don’t  put  it  all  straight,  what  I  have  to  do  is  to 
make  myself  scarce  at  once.  George  may  blow 
his  own  gafl'  if  he  likes,  and  split  uijon  the  lit¬ 
tle  man,  but  I  have  had  quite  enough  of  George’s 
company  at  present,  and  I  wish  for  no  more 
of  it;  so  directly  I  see  what  he  settles  ui.on,  I 
shall  act  accordingly.  Aud  now  to  tell  him 
what  George  says.  ’ 

Whereupon,  Mr.  Grogram  sat  down,  and 
with  great  dilliculty  produced  a  most  lengthy 
and  involved  epistle,  setting  forth  how  he  had 
Wn  again  visited  by  Bradstock,  and  how  that 
worthy  had  declared  that,  unless  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  against  his  wife  was  abandoned,  he  would 
take  reveng*,  not  only  against  him,  Grogram, 
but  against  bis  principal.  'This  part  of  the 
letter  Grogram  emphasized  by  printing  the 
word  “  Y'OU  ”  in  immense  capital  letters. 

He  went  on  to  add  that  George  would  call 
for  an  answer  at  the  tiine^  agreed  upon,  and 
then  stated  his  own  conviction  that  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  give  way  at  once,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  what  he  called  “  this 
very  unpleasant  alVair.”  In  conclusion  he  said  : 
“  G.  B.  means  business,  and  if  you  don’t  agree, 
will  send  me,  and  pcrluaps  you,  to  lie  took 
care  of  by  those  large  dogs  ai  is  chained  across 
the  spit,  to  prevent  you  n;nning  away  from  the 
poor  coves,  which  I  told  you  of  when  you  was 
out  there.” 

By  return  of  post,  the  answer  arrived. 

If  Mr.  Grogram’s  letter  had  been  roundaliout 
and  verbooc,  Mr.  Pciitweazle’s  reply  was  unde¬ 
niably  terse  and  explicit.  It  ran  thus :  — 

“Bosh  I  bounce  I  bluster  I  This  rascal,  B., 


knew  yon  to  be  an  idiot  in  the  old  days,  and 
flnding  you  weaker  and  worse  than  ever,  he  is 
practicing  upon  voiir  folly  and  yonr  fears ;  and 
lias  plainly  sum.  i.iu  m  frightening  you  out  of 
the  few  wits  which  you  may  once  have  possess¬ 
ed.  I  shall  certainly  not  think  of  giving  in  to 
such  a  man  os  B.,  and  there  can  only  be  war  to 
the  knife.  He  cither  has  the  money  or  knows 
where  it  is,  and  it  only  needs  an  extra  turn  of 
the  screw  to  make  him  confess.  That  extra 
turn  shall  lie  given  him  thus :  —  'When  he  calls 

Xn  you  in  the  morning,  tell  him  I  agree  to 
lie  says,  but  that  I  wish  to  see  him  myself, 
and  make  an  appointment  for  him  to  meet  me 
at  your  lodgings  at  four  that  afternoon.  When 
he  arrives  there,  he  will  he  arrested  by  some 
ollicer  from  Scotland  Yard.  I  shall  write  there 
—  telling  the  authorities,  of  course,  not  the  true 
story,  but  such  u  one  as  will  induce  them  to 
send  after  him.  Immediately  after  he  has  left 
you  in  the  morning,  go  to  the  post-office  in  St. 
Martin’s  Lane,  ask  for  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Giidgc;  in  it  you  will  find  a  five-pound  note; 
with  this  make  your  way  to  Hull,  and  remain 
there  until  you  hear  from  me.  Go  to  the  post- 
office  every  morning,  and  ask  for  letters  in  the 
same  name  of  Gudge.  Do  exactly  what  I  tell 
you,  neither  less  nor  more. 

Yours, 

B.  P.” 

“  ‘  Do  exactly  what  1  tell  you,  neither  less  nor 
more.’  "said Mr.  Grogram,  repeating  the  phrase. 
“  Will  I  do  exactlv  what  the  little  man  tells 
me  ?  About  one  tiling,  which  it  is  to  to  the 
post-office  and  draw  the  fiver,  which  1  will  do 
immediate.  No,  I  must  wait  and  see  George 
first ;  and  first  of  all  I  must  think  what  I  have 
got  to  say  to  him.  Was  there  ever  such  an 
out-and-out  little  vagabond?  Writing  it  all 
out  as  cool  as  possible  that  I  should  sell  my  old 
pal,  and  shove  him  right  into  the  very  arms  of 
the  police  1  He  don’t  think  nothing  of  it  him¬ 
self  ;  he  would  have  sold  his  father  if  there  was 
any  thing  to  make  out  of  it ;  —  leastways,” 
said  Mr.  Grogram,  reflectively,  “  if  he  ever  had 
a  father,  which  I  am  inclined  to  doubt.  I  nev¬ 
er  see  any  liody  of  his  pattern  before.  What ’s 
to  be  done  aliout  this  ?  This  letter  has  rather 
turned  me  oil'  the  little  man  on  to  George  again ! 
It’s  like  a  game  of  shuttle-cock  :  first  one  has 
a  go  in  at  me,  and  then  the  other,  and  all  my 
time  is  getting  cracks  from  each  of  ’em.  It 
looks  like  George  again  now  !  I  can’t  sell  him, 
that’s  quite  plain.  I  may  be  a  bod  'un,  but 
I  am  nut  so  bad  as  all  that.  Oh,  I  am  tired  of 
this  partn.-rship ;  I  shall  start  on  my  own  hook. 
I  shall  collar  this  five  pounds,  and  set  up  shop 
in  a  new  place.  It’s  as  good  as  about  six 
we(‘ks’  allowance  paid  in  advance,  and  it’ll  give 
me  time  to  look  about  me  and  sec  what  I  can 
turn  my  hand  to.  Something  in  the  light  and 
fancy  way  is  sure  to  turn  up  when  the  Spring 
meetings  liegin,  and  there’s  the  Cattle  Show 
coming  off  directly ;  there’ll  be  a  lot  of  ’em  up 
for  that  as  will  want  to  be  shown  the  way  about. 
I  shall  do  very  well,  I’ve  no  doubt.  Meanwhile 
I  will  have  George  and  the  little  man  to  fight 
it  out  between  them.  What  does  he  want  me 
to  go  to  Hull  for,  1  wonder  ?  I  sha’n’tgonear  it. 
I  sha’n’t  go  any  further  than  Whitechapel.” 

Punctual  to  the  appointed  time  came  the 
well-known  rap  at  the  door,  and  Bradstock  en¬ 
tered.  He  S(‘eraed  anxions  and  agitated.  Gro¬ 
gram  could  not  avoid  noticing  it. 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  you,  George,  this 
morning?  Y’OU  are  all  of  a  flush,  like.  Ain’t 
l)cen  eating  shell-fish,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort  ? 
It  has  that  ell’ect  upon  some  piople.” 

“  I’m  all  right !  ”  said  Bradstock,  shortly. 
“  Y’OU  wrote  to  this  man  ?  ” 

“  I  did.” 

“  And  you  have  his  reply  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yea,  certainl v  I  ”  said  Grogram ;  “  very 
much  I  have  his  reply.” 

“  What  does  he  say  ?  ” 

“I  ain’t  a  very  quick  reader,  George,”  said 
Grogram,  “  when  the  words  begin  to  get  long ; 
so  perhaps  you  had  better  make  it  out  for  your¬ 
self  There  it  is.” 

And  he  handed  Mr.  Pentweazle’s  letter  to 
Bradstock,  eying  him  nanowly  as  he  perused 
it. 


As  his  glances  ran  over  the  letter,  Bradstock’s 
flushed  cheeks  turned  deadly  pale  as  he  read  the 
portion  ordering  Grogram  to  allure  him  to  the 
meeting  of  the  police-ottieers.  He  set  his  teeth 
firmly,  breathed  hard,  and  cast  an  anxious 
glance  around  him,  as  though  anticipating  an 
atun-k. 

When  he  came  to  the  end,  he  said,  between 
his  teeth,  “  What  an  infernal  villain  !  ”  Then 
tuniing  to  Grogram,  “  I  nwd  not  ask  what  you 
are  going  to  do,  for  you  would  not  have  shown 
me  this  letter  if  vou  meant  mischief.” 

“  Well,  you  didn’t  think  I  had  quite  come  to 
that,  did  you  George  ?  I  never  yet  laid  the 
dogs  on  to  any  l)odv,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall. 
He’s  taken  a  bad  view  of  human  nature,  has 
this  man  ;  he  thinks  everybody’s  as  wicked  as 
himself.  What  do  vou  intend  to  do,  George  ?  ” 
“  To  get  out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble,”  said  Bradstock.  “  Giving  myself  up  to 
the  poliee  is  one  thing,  but  to  have  them  set  on 
mv  track  is  verv  dill’erent.  Curses  on  him ! 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  I  must  now  go  into 
hiding,  and  that  prevents  my  taking  any  steps 
to  help  poor  Martha.  I  suppose  you  couldn’t 
— No,  of  course  you  couldn’t.  By  the  way, 
what  are  you  going  to  do,  Joe  ?  ” 

“  Going  to  make  a  call  in  i^t.  Martin’s  Lane,” 
said  Grogram,  “  on  my  way  to  the  furreign 
watering-place  of  Whitii-hapel,  George,  where 
I  shall  remain  for  the  benefit  of  my  health  until 
this  ’ere  easterly  wind  is  blowm  over.” 


“  Then,  good-by,  old  comrade,”  said  Brad¬ 
stock,  putting  out  his  hand.  “  I  shall  never 
forget  what  you  have  done  for  me  to-day.” 

“  Right  you  are  !  ”  said  Grogram,  returning 
the  pre>8ure,  and  waving  his  hand  to  his  de¬ 
parting  frii  nd.  “  And  I  expect  I  shall  never 
Ibrget  it ;  if  that  little  cove  ever  gets  hold  of  me 
after  this,  he  will  have  the  very  marrow  out  of 
my  bones  I  ” 


The  Great  Acctioseeb.  The  most  efB- 
cient  auctioneer  that  ever  lived,  probably,  was 
George  Robins,  of  London,  who  flourished 
about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  His  adver^ 
tisemciits  were  marvellous  pieces  of  composition, 
which  none  of  his  successors  in  the  same  busi¬ 
ness  have  ever  succeeded  in  imitating.  He  was 
a  very  “  Admirable  Crichton,”  a  man  of  uni¬ 
versal  knowledge,  never  at  a  loss,  and  with  a 
power  of  magnifying  the  good  qualities  of  the 
wares  he  was  selling,  such  as  no  auctioneer, 
before  or  since  his  day,  has  ever  possessed.  It 
was  a  literary  treat  to  see  and  hear  him  sell  a 
library ;  but  the  place  best  fitted  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  his  abilities  was  the  sale  of  a  fine  coun¬ 
try  house. 

In  1820,  the  magnificent  Fonthill  Abbey, 
owned  by  the  brilliant  Beckford,  came  to  the 
hammer.  That  it  would  be  knocked  down  for 
a  quarter  of  its  real  value  seemed  inevitable : 
but  Robins  was  equal  to  the  emergenev.  Tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  great  fame  of  J^kford, 
and  the  rumors  which  described  the  house  as 
surpassing  the  grandest  palaces  of  the  East  in 
sumptuous  elegance,  he  announced  that  no  one 
would  be  admitted  to  view  the  bouse  who  did 
not  purchase  a  catalogue — price  one  guinea. 
The  result  fully  vindicated  his  sagacity.  The 
fashionable  world  felt  bound  to  see  these  won¬ 
derful  sights,  and  rushed  in  crowds  to  buy  the 
catalogues.  Eight  thousand  of  them  were  sold, 
and  people  journeyed  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  feast  their  eyes  on  the  marvellous 
Fonthill.  In  the  height  of  the  Jxtrore  the  sale 
began,  and  lasted  thirty-three  days.  The 
Alibiy  was  knocked  down  for  £330,000  —  a 
tliird  more  than  its  worth.  Pictures,  furniture, 
etc.,  brought  fabulous  sums.  Raphael’s  Saint 
Catherine  sold  for  £5,230 ;  and  the  contents 
of  the  house  realized  the  enormous  sum  of 
£1,000,000.  Once  Robins  had  to  sell  among 
the  eflects  of  a  deceased  merchant  silver-ware 
amounting  to  over  six  hundred  ounces.  Dupli¬ 
cates  of  the  pieces  had  been  made  in  Sheffield 
ware,  for  daily  use,  and  by  some  accident  the 
real  silver,  on  the  first  day  of  the  sale,  was 
knocked  down  ns  plated.  'The  next  day  the 
Shellield  ware  being  put  up,  its  real  character 
was  discovered.  The  purchaser  of  the  silver 
had  disappeared,  and  Robins  promptly  paid  the 
loss  out  of  his  own  pocket. 


Aboet  Ice.  The  ice  trade  of  London  is  in 
the  hands  of  some  halMozen  merchants,  and 
the  article  is  kept  in  what  are  termed  wells  or 
shades.  One  of  these  when  filled  contains 
three  thousand  tons  of  rough  ice.  As  it  is  shot 
in  by  the  ice-getters  it  is  broken  up  and  well 
packed  together  and  leveled  with  shovels,  form¬ 
ing  in  time  a  compact  mass,  so  solid  that  it  has 
to  be  hewn  with  axes  when  required  for  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  shrinking  of  this  dense  block  from 
the  wall  on  all  sides  is  only  six  inches.  This 
remarkable  tendency  to  cohesion  in  particles  of 
melting  ice  is  knoini  as  regelation,  and  was 
first  noticed  by  Faraday,  who  showed  that  if 
a  slab  of  ice  were  simply  superposed  upon 
another,  the  two  would  com-re,  even  if  immersed 
in  warm  water.  The  cause  of  this  phenome¬ 
non  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy, 
but  the  simplest  ex])lanatiun  appc.ars  to  be  that 
given  by  Faraday  himself.  His  reasoning  is, 
in  bric^  that  a  liquid  film  immediately  forms 
over  the  fractured  surfaces  of  a  block  of  ice  ; 
this  film,  being  excessively  thin,  on  the  pieces 
of  ice  biing  brought  together  again,  the  force 
of  cohesion  is  able  to  act  across  it,  and  the 
liquids  pass  back  into  the  solid  state,  and  the 
block  IS  reunited  by  regclation.  Professor 
Tyndall  has  shown  that  a  flat  rake  of  ice  may 
be'  converted  into  a  hemispherical  cup  by  a  shn- 

Cle  pressure  in  a  mould,  only  a  very  short  time 
i-iiig  required  for  the  regelation  of  the  dis¬ 
placed  Olid  compressed  fragments. 


Axother  car-coupling  arrangement  has 
lately  l)ecn  proposed,  in  which  the  onlinary 
form  of  link  is  used.  Instead  of  the  common 

f>iii,  however,  there  is  pivoteil,  in  a  recess  in  the 
ower  lip  of  the  draw-har  head,  a  sort  of  tumb¬ 
ling  hook,  of  the  general  form  of  a  common 
garden  hoc,  with  a  very  short  liandle.  It  is 
pivoted  at  the  angle,  and,  before  the  coupling 
IS  effected,  the  pin  lies  horizontally,  projected 
forward.  As  tne  link  enters  the  mouth  it  strikes 
the  vertical  arm  of  the  tumbling  hook,  and  by 
its  pressure  raises  the  pin  to  a  vertical  position 
through  the  link.  '\Yhen  the  pin  has  thus  come 
to  a  vertical  position,  it  is  caught  and  held  at 
the  top  by  a  gravitating  catch  at  the  top  of  the 
mouth  of  the  draw-bar.  ’The  only  way  in 
which  the  cars  may  now  be  detached  is  by  lift¬ 
ing  this  catch  —  this  to  be  done  by  a  con¬ 
nection  to  n  lever  either  on  the  platform  or 
top  of  the  car.  The  invention  involves  simply 
a  change  in  the  form  of  the  draw-l>ar  lieail, 
ami,  os  the  common  link  is  used,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  connecting  cars  with  this  coupling 
to  those  of  the  old  form. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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'Mr.  Oakhurst  alone  remained  erect,  leaning  against  a  rock,  calmlj  surveying  them.”  —  See  Bret  Ilarte’a  Story  on  the  oppoaite  page. 
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the  outcasts  of  poker  flat. 

BY  BBET  HARTE. 

From  the  volume  of  sketches  "  The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp,"  published  by  James  K.  03;;uod  *  Co. 

AS  Mr.  John  Oakhurst,  -vamblcr,  stepped 
into  the  main  street  of  Poker  Flat,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-third  of  November,  1850, 
he  was  conscious  of  a  change  in_  its  moral  at¬ 
mosphere  since  the  preceding  night.  Two  or 
three  men,  conversing  earnestly  together,  ^ased 
as  ho  approached,  and  exchMged  significant 
glances.  There  was  a  Sabbath  lull  in  the  t^, 
which,  in  a  settlement  unused  to  Sabbath  in¬ 
fluences,  looked  ominous. 

Mr.  Oakhurst’s  calm,  handsome  face  betray¬ 
ed  small  concern  in  these  indications.  Whether 
he  was  conscious  of  any  predisposing  cause, 
was  an^*'  er  question.  “  I  reckon  the^^rc  after 
someliody,  ”  ho  reflected;  “likelv  it’s  me.” 
lie  returned  to  his  pocket  the  handkerchief 
witli  wliich  he  had  been  whipping  away  the  red 
dust  of  Poker  Flat  from  his  neat  boots,  and 
quietly  discharged  his  mind  of  any  further 
conjecture. 

In  point  of  fact.  Poker  Flat  was  “  after  some¬ 
body.”  It  had  lately  suft'ered  the  loss  of  several 
thousand  dollars,  two  valuable  horses,  and  a 
prominent  citizen.  It  was  experiencing  a 
spasm  of  virtuous  reaction,  quite  as  lawless  and 
ungovevnablc  os  any  of  the  acts  that  had  pro¬ 
voked  it.  A  secret  committee  had  determined 
to  rid  the  town  of  all  improper  persons.  This 
was  done  jiermanently  in  regard  of  two  men 
who  were  then  hanging  from  the  boughs  of  a 
sycamore  in  the  gulch,  and  temporarily  in  the 
banishment  of  certain  other  objectionable  char¬ 
acters.  I  regret  to  say  that  some  of  these  were 
ladies.  It  is  but  due  to  the  sex,  however,  to 
state  that  their  impropriety  was  professional, 
and  it  was  only  in  such  cosily  established  stan¬ 
dards  of  evil  that  Poker  Flat  ventured  to  sit  in 
judgment. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  was  right  in  supposing  that  he 
was  included  in  this  category.  A  few  of  tlic 
committee  had  urged  hanging  him  as  a  possi¬ 
ble  example,  and  a  sure  method  of  reimbursing 
themselves  from  hisjKickcts  of  the  sums  he  had 
won  from  them.  “  It’s  agin  justice,  ”  said  Jim 
Wheeler,  “to  let  this  yer  young  man  from 
Roaring  Camp  —  an  entire  stranger  —  carry 
away  our  money.”  But  a  crude  sentiment  of 
equity  residing  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  win  from  Mr.  Oak- 
huist  overruled  this  narrower  local  prejudice. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  received  his  sentence  with 
tthilosophic  calmness,  none  the  less  coolly  that 
he  was  aware  of  the  hesitation  of  his  judges, 
lie  w'us  too  much  of  a  gambler  not  to  accept 
Fate. 

With  him  life  was  at  liest  an  uncertain  game, 
and  he  recognized  the  usual  percentage  in  favor 
of  the  dealer.  A  liody  of  armed  men  accompa¬ 
nied  the  dcjKirted  wickedness  of  Poker  Flat  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  settlement.  Besides  Mr. 
Oakhurst,  who  was  known  to  lie  a  coolly  dcs- 
(KTatc  man,  and  for  whose  intimidation  the 
armed  escort  was  intended,  the  expatriated  par¬ 
ty  consisted  ofa  young  woman  familiarly  known 
as  “  The  Duchess ;  ”  another,  who  had  won  the 
title  of  “  Mother  Shiiiton ;  ”  and  “  Uncle  Billy,” 
a  suspected  sluice-robber  and  confirmed  drunk¬ 
ard.  The  cavalcade  provoked  no  comments 
front  the  spectators,  nor  was  any  word  uttered 
by  the  escort.  Only,  when  the  gulch  which 
marked  the  uttermost  limit  of  Poker  Flat  was 
reached,  the  leader  spoke  briefly  and  to  the 
IKiint.  The  exiles  were  forbidden  to  return  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives.  As  the  escort  disap¬ 
peared,  their  pent-up  feelings  found  vent  in  a 
few  hysterical  tears  from  the  Duchess,  some 
bad  language  from  Mother  Shipton,  and  a 
Parthian  volley  of  expletives  from  Uncle  Billy. 
'The  philosophic  Oakhurst  alone  remained 
silent.  lie  listened  calmly  to  Mother  Shipton’s 
desire  to  cut  somebody’s  heart  out,  to  the 
repeated  statements  of  the  Duchess  that  she 
would  die  in  the  road,  and  to  the  alarming 
oaths  that  seemed  to  be  bumped  out  of  Unele 
Billy  as  he  rode  fonvard.  With  the  easy  good- 
humor  characteristic  of  his  class,  he  insisted 
uiKin  exchanging  his  own  riding-horse,  “  Five 
SjKit,”  for  the  sorry  mule  which  the  Duchess 
rode.  But  even  this  act  did  not  draw  the  party 
into  any  closer  sympathy.  The  young  woman 
re-adjusted  her  somewhat  draggled  plumes  with 
a  feeble,  faded  coquetry ;  Mother  Shipton  eyed 
the  possessor  of  “Five  Spot ”  with  malevolence, 
and  Uncle  Billy  includea  the  whole  party  in 
one  sweeping  anathema. 

The  road  to  Sandy  Bar — a  camp  that,  not 
having  as  yet  experienced  the  regenerating  in¬ 
fluences  of  Poker  Flat,  consequently  seemed  to 
offer  some  invitation  to  the  emigrants  —  lay 
over  a  steep  mountain  range.  It  was  distant  a 
day’s  severe  travel.  In  that  advanced  season, 
the  party  soon  passed  out  of  the  moist,  temper¬ 
ate  regions  of  the  foot-hills,  into  the  dry,  cold, 
bracing  air  of  the  Sierras.  The  trail  was  nar¬ 
row  and  ditllcult.  At  noon  the  Duchess,  rolling 
out  of  her  saddle  upon  the  ground,  declared 
her  intention  of  going  no  farther,  and  the 
party  halted. 

The  spot  was  singularly  wild  and  impressive. 
A  woodra  amphitheatre,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  precipitous  cliffs  of  naked  granite, 
sloped  gently  toward  the  crest  of  another  prect 
pice  that  overlooked  the  valley.  It  was,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  most  suitable  spot  for  a  camp, 
had  camping  been  advisable.  But  Mr.  Oak¬ 
hurst  knew  that  scarcely  half  the  journey  to 
Sandy  Bar  was  accompushed,  and  the  party 
Were  not  equipped  or  provisioned  for  delay. 
This  fact  ho  pointed  out  to  his  companions 


curtly,  with  a  philosophic  commentary  on  the 
folly  of  “  throwing  up  their  hands  before  the 
game  was  played  out.”  But  they  were  fur¬ 
nished  with  liquor,  which  in  this  emergency 
stood  them  in  place  of  food,  fuel,  rest  and  pre¬ 
science.  In  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  it  was 
not  long  before  th^  were  more  or  less  under  its 
influence.  Uncle  Billy  passed  rapidly  from  a 
bellieose  state  into  one  of  stupor,  the  Duchess 
became  maudlin,  and  Mother  SMpton  snored. 
Mr.  Oakhurst  Mone  remained  erect,  leaning 
against  a  rock,  calmly  surveying  them. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  did  not  dnnk.  It  interfered 
with  a  profession  which  required  coolness,  im¬ 
passiveness,  and  presence  of  mind,  and,  in  his 
own  language,  he  “  couldn’t  afford  it.”  As  he 
gazed  at  his  recumbent  fellow-exiles,  the  loneli¬ 
ness  begotten  of  his  pariah-trade,  his  habits  of 
life,  his  very  vices,  for  the  first  time  seriously 
oppressed  him.  He  bestirred  himself  in  dusting 
his  black  clothes,  washing  his  hands  and  face, 
and  other  acts  characteristic  of  his  studiously 
neat  habits,  and  for  a  moment  forgot  his  annoy¬ 
ance.  The  thought  of  deserting  his  weaker 
and  more  pitiable  companions  never  perhaps  oc¬ 
curred  to  tiiin.  Yet  he  could  not  help  feeling 
the  want  of  that  excitement  which,  singularly 
enough,  was  most  conducive  to  that  calm 
equanimity  for  which  he  was  notorious.  He 
looked  at  the  gloomy  walls  that  rose  a  thousand 
feet  sheer  aliove  the  circling  pines  around  him ; 
at  the  sky,  ominously  elouded ;  at  the  valley 
below,  already  dcejiening  into  shadow.  And, 
doing  so,  suddenly  he  heard  his  own  name 
called. 

A  horseman  slowly  ascended  the  trail.  In 
the  fresh,  open  face  of  the  new-comer  Mr.  Oak¬ 
hurst  recognized  Tom  Simson,  otherwise 
known  as  “  The  Innocent  ”  of  Sandy  Bar. 
He  had  met  him  some  months  before  over  a 
“  little  game,”  and  had,  with  perfect  equanimi¬ 
ty,  won  the  entire  fortune  —  amounting  to 
some  forty  dollars  —  of  that  guileless  youth. 
After  the  game  was  finished,  Mr.  Oakhurst 
drew  the  youthful  speculator  behind  the  door 
and  thus  addres.-icd  him :  “  Tommy,  you’re  a 
good  little  m.an,  but  you  can’t  gainlde  worth  a 
cent.  Don’t  try  it  over  again.”  He  then 
handed  him  his  money  back,  pushed  him  gently 
from  the  room,  and  so  made  a  devoted  slave  of 
Tom  Simson. 

There  was  a  remembrance  of  this  in  his  boy¬ 
ish  and  enthusiastic  greeting  of  Mr.  Oakhurst. 
He  had  started,  he  said,  to  go  to  Poker  Flat  to 
seek  his  fortune.  “  Alone  ?  ”  No,  not  exactly 
alone ;  in  fact  (a  giggle),  he  had  run  away 
with  Piney  Woods.  Didn’t  Mr.  Oakhurst 
remcnilxir  Piney  ?  She  that  used  to  wait  on 
the  table  at  the  TcmiK-rance  House?  Thevhad 
liccn  engaged  a  long  time,  but  old  Jake  iV'oods 
had  objected,  and  so  they  had  run  away,  and 
were  going  to  Poker  Flat  to  he  married,  and 
here  they  were.  And  they  were  tired  out,  and 
how  lucky  it  was  they  had  found  a  place  to 
camp  and  company.  All  this  the  Innocent 
delivered  rapidly,  while  Piney,  a  stout,  eomely 
damsel  of  fifteen,  emerged  from  behind  the 
pine  tree,  where  she  had  lieen  blushing  unseen, 
and  rode  to  the  side  of  her  lover. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  seldom  troubled  himself  with 
sentiment,  still  less  with  propriety  ;  hut  he  had 
a  vague  idea  that  the  situation  was  not  fortu¬ 
nate.  He  retained,  however,  his  presence  of 
mind  sullleiently  to  kick  Uncle  Billy,  who  was 
aliout  to  say  something,  ami  Uncle  Billy  was 
seller  enough  to  recognize  in  Mr,  Oakhurst’s 
kick  a  superior  power  that  would  not  bear 
trilling.  He  then  endeavored  to  dissuade  Tom 
Simson  from  delaying  further,  hut  in  vain.  He 
even  pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  was  no  pro¬ 
vision,  nor  means  of  makin;'  a  camp.  But,  un¬ 
luckily,  the  Innocent  met  this  objection  by  as¬ 
suring  the  party  that  he  was  provided  with  an 
extra  mule  loaded  with  provisions,  and  by  the 
discovery  of  a  rude  attempt  at  a  log-house  near 
the  trail.  “Piney  can  stay  with  Mrs.  Oak¬ 
hurst,”  said  the  Innocent,  pointing  to  the  duch¬ 
ess,  “and  I  can  shift  for  myself.” 

Nothing  but  Mr.  Oakhurst’s  admonishing 
foot  saved  Uncle  Billy  from  bursting  into  a 
roar  of  laughter.  As  it  was,  he  felt  compelled 
to  retire  up  the  cafion  until  ho  could  recover  his 
gravity.  There  he  confided  the  joke  to  the  tall 
pine-trees,  with  many  slaps  of  his  leg,  contor¬ 
tions  of  his  face,  and  the  usual  profanity.  But 
when  he  returned  to  the  party,  he  found  them 
seated  by  a  fire  —  for  the  air  had  grown  strange¬ 
ly  chill,  and  the  sky  overcast  —  in  apparently 
amicable  conversation.  Piney  was  actually 
talking  in  an  impulsive,  girlish  fashion  to  the 
Duchess,  who  was  listening  with  an  interest  and 
animation  she  had  not  shown  for  many  days. 
The  Innocent  was  holding  forth,  apparently 
with  equal  effect,  to  Mr.  Oakhurst  and  Mother 
Shipton,  who  was  actually  relaxing  into  amia¬ 
bility.  “  Is  this  yer  ad  —  d  picnic  1  ”  said 
Uncle  Billy,  with  inward  scorn,  as  he  surveyed 
the  sylvan  group,  the  glancing  firelight,  and  the 
tethered  animals  in  the  foreground.  Suddenly 
an  idea  mingled  with  the  alcoholic  fumes  that 
disturbed  his  brain.  It  was  apparently  of  a 
jocular  nature,  for  he  felt  impelled  to  slap  his 
leg  again,  and  cram  his  fist  into  his  mouth. 

As  the  shadows  crept  slowly  up  the  moun¬ 
tain,  a  slight  breeze  rocked  the  tops  of  the  pine- 
trees,  and  moaned  through  their  long  and 
gloomy  aisles.  The  ruined  cabin,  patched  and 
covered  with  pine-boughs,  was  set  apart  for  the 
ladies.  As  the  lovers  parted,  they  unaffectedly 
exchanged  a  kiss,  so  honest  and  sincere  that  it 
might  have  been  heard  above  the  swaying  pines. 
'The  frail  Duchess  and  the  malevolent  MothiT 
Shipton  were  probably  too  stunned  co  remark 
upon  this  last  evidence  of  simplicity,  and  so 


turned  without  a  word  to  the  hut.  The  fire  was 
replenished,  the  men  lay  down  before  the  door, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  were  asleep. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  was  a  light  sleeper.  Toward 
morning  he  awoke  benumbed  and  cold.  As  he 
stirred  the  dying  fire,  the  wind,  which  was  now 
blowing  strongly,  brought  to  his  cheek  that 
which  caused  the  blood  to  leave  it,  —  snow  I 

He  started  to  his  feet  with  the  intention  of 
awakening  the  sleepers,  for  there  was  no  time 
to  lose.  But  turning  to  where  Uncle  Billy  had 
been  lyin^,  he  found  him  gone.  A  suspicion 
leaped  to  his  brain  and  a  curse  to  his  lips.  He 
ran  to  the  spot  where  the  mules  had  been  teth¬ 
ered  ;  they  were  no  longer  there.  'The  tracks 
were  already  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  snow. 

The  momentary  excitement  brought  Mr. 
Oakhurst  back  to  the  fire  with  his  usual  calm. 
He  did  not  waken  the  sleepers.  The  Innocent 
slumbered  peacefully,  with  a  smile  on  his  good- 
humored,  freckled  face ;  the  virgin  Piney  slept 
beside  her  frailer  sisters  as  sweetly  as  though  at¬ 
tended  by  celestial  guardians,  and  Mr.  Oak¬ 
hurst,  drawing  his  blanket  over  his  shoulders, 
stroked  his  moustaches  and  waited  for  the  dawn. 
It  came  slowly  in  a  whirling  mist  of  snow¬ 
flakes,  that  dazzled  and  confused  the  eye.  What 
could  be  seen  of  the  landscape  appeared  magic¬ 
ally  changed.  He  looked  over  the  valley,  and 
summed  up  the  present  and  future  in  two  words, 
—  “  snowed  in  1 ’’ 

A  careful  inventory  of  the  provisions,  which, 
fortunately  for  the  party,  had  Win  stored  with¬ 
in  the  hut,  and  so  escaped  the  felonious  fingers 
of  Uncle  Billy,  disclosed  the  fact  that  with  care 
and  prudence  they  might  last  ten  days  longer. 
“  That  is,”  said  Mr.  Oakhurst,  sotto  voce  to  the 
Innocent,  “  if  you’re  willing  to  board  us.  If 
you  ain’t  —  and  perhaps  you’d  better  not  —  you 
can  wait  till  Uncle  Billy  gets  back  with  provis¬ 
ions.”  For  some  occult  reason,  Mr.  Oakhurst 
could  not  bring  himself  to  disclose  Uncle  Billy’s 
rascality,  and  so  offered  the  hypothesis  that  he 
had  wandiTed  from  the  camp  and  had  acciden¬ 
tally  stampeded  the  animals.  He  dropped  a 
warning  to  the  Duchess  and  Mother  Shipton, 
who  of  eourse  knew  the  facts  of  their  associates’ 
defection.  “  They’ll  find  out  the  truth  al)Out 
us  all  when  they  find  out  any  thing,”  he  added, 
sitmificantlv,  “and  there’s  no  good  frightening 
them  now.” 

Tom  Simson  not  only  put  all  his  worldly 
store  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Oakhurst,  but 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  prospect  of  their  enforced 
seclusion.  “  We’ll  have  a  good  camp  for  a 
week,  and  then  the  snow  ’ll  melt,  and  we  ’ll  all 
go  hack  together.”  The  cheerful  gayety  of  the 
young  m.an,  and  ftir.  Oakhurst’s  calm  infected 
the  others.  The  Innoeent,  with  the  aid  of  pine- 
iKiughs,  extemporized  a  thatch  for  the  roofless 
cabin,  and  the  Duchess  directed  Piney  in  the  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  interior,  with  a  taste  and 
tact  that  ojiened  the  blue  eyes  of  that  provincial 
maiden  to  their  fullest  extent.  “  I  reckon  now 
you’re  used  to  fine  things  at  Poker  Flat,”  said 
Piney.  The  Duchess  turned  away  sharplv,  to 
conceal  something  that  reddened  her  clieeks 
through  its  professional  tint,  and  Mother  Ship- 
ton  ri'qncsted  Piney  not  to  “  chatter.”  But 
when  Mr.  Oakhurst  returned  from  a  weary 
search  for  the  trail,  he  heard  the  sound  of  hap¬ 
py  laughter  echoed  from  the  rocks.  He  stopped 
in  some  alarm,  and  his  thoughts  first  naturally 
revertnl  to  the  whiskey,  which  he  had  pnident- 
ly  cached.  “  And  yet  it  don’t  somehow  sound 
like  whiskey,”  said  the  gambler.  It  was  not 
until  he  caught  sight  of  the  blazing  fire  through 
the  still  blinding  storm,  and  the  group  around 
it,  that  he  settled  to  the  conviction  that  it  was 
“  square  fun.” 

Whether  Mr.  Oakhurst  had  cached  his  cards 
with  the  whiskey,  as  something  debarred  the 
free  access  of  the  community,  I  cannot  say.  It 
was  certain  that,  in  Mother  Shipton’s  words, 
he  “  didn’t  say  cards  once  ”  during  that  evening. 
Haply  the  time  was  beguiled  by  an  accordion, 
produced  somewhat  ostentatiously  by  Tom 
Simson  from  his  pack.  Notwithstanding  some 
diflicultics  attending  the  manipulation  of  this 
instrument,  Piney  Woods  managed  to  pluck 
several  reluctant  melodies  from  its  keys,  to  an 
accompaniment  by  the  Innocent  on  a  pair  of 
bone  castincts.  But  the  crowning  festivity  of 
the  evening  was  reached  in  a  rude  camp-meeting 
hymn,  which  the  lovers,  joining  hands,  sang 
with  great  earnestness  and  vociferation.  I  fear 
that  a  certain  defiant  tone  and  covenanter’s 
swing  to  its  chorus,  rather  than  any  devotional 
quality,  caused  it  speedily  to  infect  the  others, 
who  at  last  joined  in  the  refrain :  — 

“  I ’m  proud  to  live  in  the  service  of  the  Lord, 

And  I  *01  bonnd  to  die  in  his  army.  " 

The  pines  rocked,  the  storm  eddied  and 
whirled  above  the  miserable  group,  and  the 
flames  of  their  altar  leaped  heavenward,  as  if  in 
token  of  the  vow. 

At  midnight  the  storm  abated,  the  rolling 
clouds  partSi,  and  the  stars  glittered  ke«>nly 
above  tne  sleeping  camp.  Mr.  Oakhurst,  whose 
professional  habits  had  enabled  him  to  live  on 
the  smallest  possible  amount  of  sleep,  in  divid¬ 
ing  the  watch  with  Tom  Simson,  somehow 
managed  to  take  upon  himself  the  greater  part 
of  that  duty.  He  excused  himself  to  the  Inno¬ 
cent,  by  saying  that  he  had  “  often  been  a  week 
without  sleep.  ”  “  Doing  what  1  ”  asked  Tom. 
“  Poker  1  ”  replied  Oakhurst,  sententiously ; 
“  when  a  man  gets  a  streak  of  luck,  —  nigger- 
luck, —  he  don’t  get  tired.  The  luck  gives  in 
first.  Luck,  ”  continued  the  gambler,  reflective¬ 
ly,  “  is  a  mighty  queer  thing.  All  you  know 
about  it  for  certain,  is  that  it’s  bound  to  change. 
And  iPs  finding  out  when  it’s  going  to  change 


that  makes  you.  We’ve  had  a  streak  of  bad 
luck  since  we  left  Poker  Flat,  — you  come  along, 
and  slap  you  Kt  into  it,  too.  If  you  can  hold 
your  cards  rq^t  along  you’re  all  right.  For” 
added  the  gambler,  with  cheerful  irrelevance^  — 

"I’m  proud  to  lire  in  the  service  of  the  Loed, 

And  1  ’m  bound  to  die  In  his  army. " 

The  third  day  came,  and  the  sun,  looking 
through  the  white<nrtained  vallej,  saw  the 
outcMts  divide  their  slowly  decreasing  store  of 
provisions  for  the  morning  meal.  It  was  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  that  mountain  climate 
that  its  rays  difliised  a  kindly  warmth  over  the 
wintry  landscape,  as  if  in  r^retfiil  commisera¬ 
tion  of  the  past.  But  it  revealed  drift  on  drift 
of  snow  pilM  high  around  the  hut,  —  a  hope- 
1  ss,  uncharted,  trackless  sea  of  white  lying  ^ 
lo  V  the  rocky  shores  to  which  the  castaways 
sti '  clung.  Through  the  marvellously  clear  air 
the  moke  of  the  pastoral  village  of  Poker  Flat 
rose  niles  away.  Mother  Shipton  saw  it,  and 
from  a  remote  pinnacle  of  her  rocky  fastness, 
hurled  in  that  direction  a  final  malemction.  It 
was  her  last  vituperative  attempt,  and  perhaps 
for  that  reason  was  invested  with  a  certain 
degree  of  sublimity.  It  did  her  good,  she  pri¬ 
vately  informed  the  Duchess.  “  Just  you  go  out 
there  and  cuss,  and  see.”  She  then  set  herself 
to  the  task  of  amusing  “  the  child,”  as  she  and 
the  Duchess  were  pleased  to  call  Piney.  Piney 
was  no  chicken,  but  it  was  a  soothing  and  origi¬ 
nal  theory  of  the  pair,  thus  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  she  didn’t  swear  and  wasn’t  improper. 

When  night  crept  up  again  through  the  gor¬ 
ges,  the  reedy  notes  of  the  accordion  rose  and 
fell  in  fitful  spasms  and  long-drawn  gasps  by 
the  flickering  camp-fire.  But  music  frufed  to 
fill  entirely  the  aching  void  left  by  insufficient 
food,  and  a  new  diversion  was  proposed  by 
Piney,  —  story-telling.  Neither  Mr.  Oakhurst 
nor  his  female  companions  caring  to  relate  their 
personal  experiences,  this  plan  would  have  fail¬ 
ed,  too,  but  for  the  Innocent.  Some  months 
before  he  had  chanced  upon  a  stray  copy  of 
Mr.  Pope’s  ingenious  translation  of  the  lliadl 
He  now  proposed  to  narrate  the  principal  inci¬ 
dents  of  that  poem  —  having  thoroughly  master¬ 
ed  the  argument  and  fairly  forgotten  the  words  — 
in  the  current  vcmiicular  of  Sandy  Bar.  And 
so  for  the  rest  of  that  night  the  Homeric  demi¬ 
gods  again  walked  the  earth.  Trojan  bully 
and  wiley  Greek  wrestled  in  the  winds,  and  the 
great  pines  in  the  canon  seemed  to  bow  to  the 
wrath  of  the  son  of  Peleus.  Mr.  Oakhurst  lis¬ 
tened  with  quiet  satisfaction.  Most  especially 
was  he  interested  in  the  fate  of  “  Ash-heels,”  ss 
the  Innocent  persisted  in  denominating  the 
“  swift-footed  Achilles.” 

So  with  small  food  and  much  of  Homer  and 
the  accordion,  a  week  passed  over  the  heads  of 
the  outcasts.  The  sun  again  forsook  them,  and 
again  from  leaden  skies  the  snow-flakes  were 
sifted  over  the  land.  Day  by  day  closer  around 
them  drew  the  snowy  circle,  until  at  last  they 
looked  from  their  prison  over  drifted  walls  of 
d<azzling  white,  that  towered  twenty  feet  above 
their  heads.  It  became  more  and  more  difficult 
to  replenish  their  fires,  even  from  the  fallen  trees 
beside  them,  now  half  hidden  in  the  drifts.  And 
yet  no  one  complained.  The  lovers  turned  from 
the  dreary  prospect  and  looked  into  each  other’s 
eyes,  and  were  happy.  Mr.  Oakhurst  settled 
himself  coolly  to  the  losing  game  l)efore  him. 
The  Duchess,  more  cheerful  than  she  had  lieen, 
assumed  the  care  of  Piney.  Only  Mother  Ship- 
ton —  once  the  strongest  of  the  party  —  seemed 
to  sicken  and  fade.  At  midnight  on  the  tenth 
day  she  called  Oakhurst  to  her  side.  “  I’m  go¬ 
ing,”  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  querulous  weakness, 
“  but  don’t  say  any  thing  about  it.  Don’t 
waken  the  kids.  Take  the  bundle  from  under 
my  bead  and  open  it.”  Mr.  Oakhurst  did  so. 
It  contained  Mother  Shipton’s  rations  for  the 
last  week,  untouched.  “  Give  ’em  to  the  child,” 
she  said,  pointing  to  the  sleeping  Piney. 
“  You  ’vejstarvcd/yourself,”  said  the  gambler. 
“  That’s  what  they  call  it,”  said  the  woman, 
querulously,  as  she  lay  down  again,  and,  tam¬ 
ing  her  face  to  the  wall,  passed  quietly  away. 

The  accordion  and  the  bones  were  put  aside 
that  day,  and  Homer  was  forgotten.  When 
the  body  of  Mother  Shipton  had  been  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  snow,  Mr.  Oaxhurst  took  the  Inno¬ 
cent  aside,  and  showed  him  a  pair  of  snow-shoes, 
which  he  had  fashioned  from  the  old  pack-sad¬ 
dle.  “  There’s  one  chance  in  a  hundred  to  save 
her  yet,”  he  said,  pointing  to  Piney ;  “  but  it’s 
there,”  he  added,  pointing  towards  Poker  Flat. 
“  If  you  can  reach  there  in  two  days  she’s  safe.” 
“  And  you  1  ”  asked  Tom  Simson.  “  I’ll  stay 
here,”  was  the  curt  reply. 

>  The  lovers  parted  with  a  long  embrace. 
“  You  are  not  ^ing,  too  1  ”  said  the  Duchess, 
as  she  saw  Mr.  Oa^urst  apparently  waiting  to 
accompany  him.  “  As  far  as  the  canon,’’  he 
replied.  He  turned  suddenly,  and  kissed  the 
Duchess,  leaving  her  pallid  face  aflame,  and  her 
trembling  limbs  rigid  with  amazement. 

Night  came,  but  not  Mr.  Oakhurst.  It 
brought  the  storm  again  and  the  whirling  snow. 
Then  the  Duchess,  feeding  the  fire,  found  that 
some  one  had  quietly  piled  beside  the  hut 
enough  fuel  to  last  a  few  days  lunger.  The 
tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  but  she  hid  them  from 
Piney. 

The  women  slept  but  little.  In  the  morning, 
looking  into  each  other’s  faces,  they  read  their 
fate.  Neither  spoke ;  but  Piney,  accepting  the 
position  of  the  stronger,  drew  near  and  placed 
her  arm  around  the  Duchess’s  waist.  They 
kept  this  attitude  for  the  rest  of  the  dav.  'That 
night  the  storm  reached  its  greatest  fu^,  and 
rending  asunder  the  protecting  pines,  invaded 
the  very  hut. 
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Toward  i«orning  tb^  fbnnd  themselTes  un¬ 
able  to  feed  the  fire,  which  mdoallj  died  away. 
Am  the  enben  alowly  blacaeaed,  the  Duchesa 
enrpt  doaer  to  Piney,  and  broke  the  silence  of 
many  hours :  “  Piney,  can  you  ^y  f  "  “  No, 
dear,”  said  Piney,  simply.  The  Duchess,  with¬ 
out  knowing  exactly  why,  felt  relieTed,  and, 
putting  her  head  upon  Piney’s  shoulder,  spoke 
BO  more.  And  so  reclining,  the  younger  and 
purer  pillowing  the  head  of  her  soiled  sutcr  up¬ 
on  her  Ti^n  breast,  they  fell  asleep. 

The  wind  lulled  as  if  it  feared  to  waken  them. 
Peatheiy  drifts  of  snow,  shaken  from  the  long 
pine-boughs,  flew  like  white-winged  bir^,  and 
settled  about  them  as  they  slept.  The  moon 
through  the  rifted  clouds  looked  doam  upon 
what  had  been  the  camp.  But  all  human  stain, 
all  trace  of  earthly  travail,  was  hidden  beneath 
the  spotless  mantle  mercifully  flung  from  above. 

They  slept  all  that  day  and  the  next,  nor  did 
th^  waken  when  voices  and  footsteps  broke 
the  silence  of  the  camp.  And  when  pitying 
fingers  brushed  the  snow  from  their  wan  faces, 
yon  could  scarcely  have  told  from  the  equal 
peace  that  dwelt  upon  them,  which  was  she  that 
had  sinned.  Even  the  law  of  Poker  Flat  recog¬ 
nized  this,  and  turned  away,  leaving  them  still 
locked  in  each  other’s  arms. 

But  at  the  head  of  the  gulch,  on  one  of  the 
largest  pine-trees,  they  found  the  deuce  of  clubs 
pinned  to  the  bark  with  a  bowie-knife.  It  bore 
the  following,  written  in  pencil,  in  a  firm 
hand:  — 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


Sept.  13. 
Financial. 


Loirsoir _ Consols,  tax :  U.  8.  a-20’s,  ISU,  U  K ;  do.  18S7 

UK. 

FaABKrotT.  -  U.  8.  5-2t’s,  1862,  MM. 

Maw  Yoax.  — Gold,  IMM:  U.  8.  s’s,  18S1,  lUM;  t-20’s 
1862,  IISH;  do.  isn,  114  M. 


COMMSBCIAL. 


LrvzBFOOL.— Cotton,  mlddUns  nplnnds,  SMd. 

N(w  Yobk.— Cotton,  mlddUns  uuUnds,  21Mc.:  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $1.U  @  1.57. 

CaiOAOO  —  Spring  wheat,  tl.lS  (No.  2). 


Sept.  14. 

Fixancial. 

Loimoir.— Consols,  9SM:  V.  8.  S-lfs,  1862,  t3M;  do.  186T, 
92H. 

NbwTobk.— Gold,  114M:  U.  8.  6’s,  1881,  lltK;  V20’s, 
1862,  lls;  do.  1867,  114. 

CoaMEBCIAL. 

Litbbpool.  —  Cotton,  middlini;  uplands,  9Md. 

Kaw  Yoax.— Cotton,  niklilllnit  upl.anda,  21Mc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  tl.M  @  I.M 
CaiOAOo.  — Spring  wheat,  fl/llH  (No  2). 


8ept.  15. 

Finakcial. 

Loimox.— Consols,  93X ;  U.  8.  5-20’s,  1862,  tlM;  do.  1867, 
r2H. 

FBASxroBT.-r.  8.  V20’s,  1862,  MH. 

Naw  YoBX.-Gold,  114H;  U.  8.  6's,  1881,  IISM ;  5-20's, 
1862, 115X;  do.  1867,  114X. 

COHMBBCIAL. 

LiTBBrooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  tXd. 

New  Yobx.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  21Mc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wlie.at,  $1.  42  n  1.5.5. 

CucAGO.— Spring  wheat,  fl.lox  (No.  2). 

Sept.  10. 

Fixakcial. 


BENEATH  THIS  TREE 
LIES  THE  BODY 
OF 

JOHN  OAKHURST, 

WHO  STBCCK  A  STREAK  OF  BAD  LUCK 
OK  THE  23d  of  NOVEMBER,  1850, 

AND 

HANDED  IN  HIS  CHECKS 
OK  THE  7tH  DECEMBER,  1850. 

And  pniscless  and  cold,  with  a  Derringer  by  his 
side  and  a  bullet  in  his  heart,  though  still  calm 
as  in  life,  beneath  the  snow  lay  he  who  was  at 
once  the  strongest  and  yet  the  weakt^t  of  the 
outcasts  of  Poker  Flat. 


Loxdox.  — Consols,  MM;  U.  8.  5-20’s,  1862,  MM;  do. 
1867,  WM. 

Naw  YOBX.-Gold,  lUM;  r.  8. 6’s,  1881,  lit;  5-20’s,  1862, 
115M;  do.  1867,  114X. 

COXXEBCIAL. 

I.rviEPOOt.— Cotton,  mldilUng  uplands,  9Md. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uptands,  21c.:  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  fl..55  @  1.6U. 

Chicago.— Spilng  wheat,  $1.T5H  (No.  2). 

Sept.  18. 

Fixaxcial. 

Loxdon.— Consols,  93H;  U.  8.  5-20’s,  1802,  S2M;  do. 
1867,  92M. 

New  YOBK.-Gold,  114X;  U.  8. 6’s,  1887,  118M;  8-20’s, 
1862,  115!t;  do.  1867,  114  M. 

COUHERCIAL. 

Livekpool.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  OMd. 

New  Y’ubx.  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  20Mc. ; red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $1.48  &  t.K. 

Chicago.— Spring  wheat,  $U6X  (No.  2). 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


—  The  young  lady  whose  feelings  were  “  all 
worked  up  ”  has  ordered  a  fresh  supply. 

—  “Have  I  not  a  right  to  he  saucy,  if  I 
please  ?  ”  asked  a  young  lady  of  an  old  bache¬ 
lor.  “  Yes,  if  you  please,  hiut  not  if  you  dis¬ 
please,”  was  the  answer. 

—  A  witty  lawyer  once  jocosely  asked  a 
boarding-house  keeper  the  folloiving  question: 
“  Mr.  Stoggs,  if  a  man  gives  vou  one  hundred 
dollars  to  keep  for  him,  and  dies,  what  do  you 
do  ?  Do  you  pray  for  him  ?  ”  “  No,  sir,”  re- 
pUed  Mr.Stoggs,  “  I  pray  for  another  like  him.” 

—  A  waiter  in  a  village  tavern  looked  in 
Mank  amazement  when  a  party  of  New  Yorkers 
asked  for  a  wine  card,  and  protested  he  knew 
not  what  they  meant.  “  Well,”  said  one  of  the 
party,  impatiently,  “  have  you  any  dry  Sillery  1  ” 
“I  think  not,”  replied  the  waiter,  promptly, 
“  out  we  have  some  cold  cabbage." 

—  “I  keep  the  best  bread,”  said  a  certain  ba¬ 
ker,  the  other  day,  to  a  poor  fellow  5vho  com¬ 
plained  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  article  he 
nad  pnrohased  of  him  the  day  before.  “  I  don’t 
doubt  it,”  replied  the  customer.  “  Then  ivhy 
do  you  complain  ?  ”  asked  the  baker.  “  Be¬ 
cause  I  would  suggest  that  yon  sell  the  best 
bread  and  keep  the  bad,”  was  the  reply. 

—  In  the  course  of  an  editorial  on  the  Scott 
centenary,  the  writer  quoted  Scott’s  well  known 
lines: 

**  Caledonia,  stem  and  wild. 

Meet  nurse  fur  a  pueUc  child.’* 

The  compositor  set  it  thus : 

**  Caledonia,  stem  and  srlld. 

Wet  nurse  of  a  poeUc  child." 

The  compositor  was  buried  at  the  expense  of 
the  office. 

—  A  Sharp  Trick.  The  sharpers  are  not 
confined  to  Christian  lands  or  to  Christian  races. 
The  Ftimd  of  India  has  the  following  report  of 
a  case  which  came  before  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  at  Calcutta :  — A  Mohammedan,  keeping 
a  barber’s  shop  in  Dhnrrumtollah  street,  was 
visited  by  a  decently  dressed  native,  who,  after 
being  attended  to,  asked  the  barber  if  he  would 
take  care  of  his  hubble-bubble  till  he  returned 
from  the  bazaar.  The  native  had  not  been  long 
awayjB'hen  a  rajah  entered  the  shop,  and  said  : 

“  What  is  the  price  of  that  you  have  there  t  ” 
pointing  to  the  hookah. 

“'The  article  is  not  mine,”  replied  the  bar¬ 
ber. 

The  rajah  said  that  he  would  give  one  hun¬ 
dred  rupees  for  it. 

The  barber  replied  that  he  would  let  him 
know  whether  he  conid  sell  it  or  not,  in  a  few 
hours.  Shortly  after,  customer  No.  1  came  in. 

“  Will  you  sell  that  hookah  1  ’’asked  the  bar¬ 
ber. 

“  I  don’t  mind,  if  I  obtain  a  good  price,”  was 
the  answer. 

“  Will  yen  take  fifty  rupees  ?  ” 

“No,  I  could  not  accept  less  than  sixty 
rupees.” 

”  All  right,”  said  the  barbi'r,  “  here  you  are,” 
and  the  sixty  rupees  were  7)aid. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  customer  No.  2 
never  called  to  see  the  barber  again,  and  that 
tlw  hookah  W4U  not  worth  a  rnpee. 


8ept.  10. 

Financial. 

London. —  Consols,  9SX;  U.  8.  5-20’8,  1862,  OIM;  do. 
1967  IfiH 

New  Yoax. -Gold,  115;  T.  8.  6’s,  1881,  118M;  S-20’s, 
1862,  li5S;  do.  1867,  114M. 

COHMBnCIAL. 

LivanrooL.  —  Cotton,  mldilllng  uplands,  OMd. 

N  Ew  Yobe. — Cotton,  mldilllng  uplands,  20Mc ;  red  winter 
wheat,  tI..W  @  1.56. 

Chicago.- Spiing  wheat,  gl.lSM  (No.  2). 


Benevolence.  A  benevolent  man  is  a 
happy  man ;  he  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  it  is  a 
universal  law  of  our  nature  to  be  made  happv 
by  making  others  so.  Those  evil  passions,  such 
as  envy,  hatred,  malice,  pride  and  such  like,  do 
not  exist  in  the  heart  of  a  benevolent  man. 
These  malign  passions  are  found  within  the 
heart  of  the  selfish  man,  which  lead  him  to  de¬ 
ception,  fraud,  murder,  or  crimes  of  the  most 
heinous  nature.  Yea,  the  very  worst  elements 
in  such  a  one’s  nature  arc  in  activity  against 
him. 

A  benevolent  man  has  a  heart  cleansed  from 
all  those  evil  passions  that  tvould  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  cause  him  to  consult  any  act  of  injus¬ 
tice.  He  lives  to  make  others  happy,  for  their 
happiness  is  his,  and  he  thus  realizes  the  verity 
of  tnc  Divine  assertion,  “  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.” 

Bunyan  once  put  the  following  riddle  into  his 
own  peculiar  verse :  — 

“  Tbere  was  a  man,  though  some  did  count  him  mad. 

The  more  be  gave  away  the  more  he  had/’ 

The  benevolent  man  has  no  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  its  solution,  for  he  has  already  learned  that 
for  eveiy  act  of  lilierality  he  has  received  a  rich 
reward ;  and,  if  not  in  like,  which  is  often  the 
ease,  it  has  b^n  in  the  true  enjoyment  of  doing 
good,  and  making  others  happy  by  ten-fold. 
Conclusively,  every  benevolent  man,  by  experi¬ 
ence,  has  found  that  acts  of  licnevolencc  bring 
home  to  his  heart  happiness  and  joy  which  the 
cares  of  this  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away. _ 

“  To  Perfume  and  Dress  the  Hair,  use 
Burnett’s  Cocoaine.”  —  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Symptoms  of  Worms  in  Children  arc 
often  overlooked.  Worms  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels  cause  irritation,  which  can  be  removed 
only  by  the  use  of  a  sure  remedy.  Brown’s 
“Vermifuge  Comfits,”  or  Worm  Lozenges, 
are  simple  and  cllectual. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Clapp,  President  Ladies’ 
Soldiers’  Aid,  St.  I>oui.s,  says,  “  The  nurses  in 
the  hospitals  call  for  your  wine  in  all  critical 
cases,  as  superior  to  any  other.” 

Perkins  &  Stern, 

California  Wines. 

Travellehs  arc  loud  in  their  praise  of  the 
American  House,  Boston.  Its  baths,  cafe, 
elevator,  and  general  unsiiqiassed  management, 
have  long  rendured  it  a  charmed  resting-place 
for  these  “  knights  of  the  road.” 

Facts  for  the  Ladies.  Mrs.  Amelia 
CotiTANT,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  had  her 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine  since  June,  1869; 
has,  besides  other  sewing,  made  836  pairs  of 
pantaloons,  making  iw  high  as  seven  pairs  a 
(lay,  I)esidc8  doing  her  own  housework.  She 
was  Self-taught,  and  has  broken  but  two  needles 
of  the  original  dozen. 


17*  Applications  for  AdvertisinB  Contracts 
In  Evibt  Sati'bdat,  The  Atlantic  SIontiilt,  The 
Noeth  Ahebican  Review,  and  Ofr  Yocno  Folks, 
except  in  New  York  City  sbnuld  be  addressed  to  GEO. 
W.  CARR,  124  Tremont  Street,  Boston.  In  New  York 
City  appUeatisns  should  be  mode  to  LE  GRAND 
BENEDICT,  No.  57  Turk  How,  wbo  Is  our  Special 
Advertlsiag  Representative  for  New  York  City. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  «  CO.,  Publishers. 


LEE  &  SHEFAEFS 

NEW  BOOKS. 


Dean  Alford’s  New  Testament 

Comhbmtabt  pob  English  Rbadebs,  containing  the 
Anthorlzeil  Versinn,  with  a  Revised  English  Version: 
wiih  all  the  New  Reailings  tTiiin  the  tecenlly-fonnil 
SINAITIC  MANU8CU1PT,  which  was  dlscoveiwl  by 
CONSTANTINB  TisCHENDOBP  in  a  Convent  (*n  Mount 
Slnol ;  also,  containing  Marginal  Reforenres,  and  a  Crit¬ 
ical  and  Explanatory  Commentary,  with  Maps  of  the 
Joumeylngs  of  Our  Lord  and  of  8t.  Paul;  and  an  Intro- 
ducllon  to  each  biNik,  giving  an  account  of  the  snthorship, 
authenticity,  time  and  place  of  writing,  Ac.,  Ac.,  forming 
a  compact  UIULICAL  LIBRARY.  Scots.  Ivo.  Cloth, 
>16.00:  half  calf.  >26.00 


Dean  Alford’s  Greek  Testament, 

With  a  Critically  Revised  Text ;  a  Digest  of  various 
Readings;  Marginal  References  to  Verbal  and  Idiomatic 
Usage:  Prolegomena;  and  a  copious,  Critical  and  Exe- 
geilcal  Comiiieniary  in  EngUsn.  4  vols.  Ovo.  Cloth, 
>30.00;  half  calf.  >42.00. 


Up  the  Baltic; 

Or,  Young  America  in  Norwav,  Denmark,  and  Sweden 
By  Olivbb  Optic,  16mo.  lllnstrateil.  S1..50.  This  la 
the  flrst  volume  of  the  .Second  8eri«s  of  “  Young  America 
Abroad.” 


The  Young  Deliverers  of  Pleasant 
Cove. 

By  Elijah  Kellogg,  author  of  “  Elm  Island  Stories," 
".Arthur  Brown,  the  Young  CapLain,’’ Ac.  16mo.  Illus¬ 
trated.  >1.25. 


The  Wife  of  a  Vain  Man. 

By  Madame  Mabie  Sophie  Scrwabtz.  Translated  from 
the  Swedish  by  Miss  Selha  Hobg  :ind  Miss  Marik  A. 
llBowN.  8vo.  Paiier,  >I.IK);  cloth,  >1..50.  Unlfonn  with 
“Gold  and  Name,”  “Birth  and  Education,”  and  “Onllt 
and  Innocence,”  by  the  8.ame  author. 


The  Sword  and  the  Garment; 

Or,  Ministerial  Colitiro.  By  the  autlsor  of  **€1^0.** 
16mo. 


Behind  the  Bars. 

A  Retrospect  of  an  Insane  Asylum.  lOmo.  Cloth,  >2.00. 


Underwood’s  Hand-Book  of  English 
Literature. 

Intended  for  the  nse  of  High  Schools,  as  well  .as  a  Com¬ 
panion  and  Guide  for  private  Students,  and  for  general 
reaillng.  By  Francis  U.  Undekwuud.  Crown  6vu. 
Cloth,  >2..50. 


Art ; 

Its  Laws,  and  the  Reasons  for  them.  Collected,  Con¬ 
sidered,  and  Arranged  (tir  General  and  Educational  Piir- 
p  ises.  By  Sajh  kl  P.  Lung,  CounseUor-al-Law,  Student 
of  the  English  Koval  .Veademy,  and  Pu|>ll  of  the  late 
Gilbebt  Stpabt  Newton,  l{..k.  Gne  volume,  with  flue 
steel  plates  and  wood  engravings.  >2.00. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsilealers. 

LEE  &  BHEFABD,  Fablishers,  Boston. 

LEE,  SHEFABD,  k  DILLINOHAH, 

47  k  49  Greene  Street,  New  York. 


$10  from  50c. 

SOMETHING  URGENTLY  NEEDED  BY  EVER^'- 
BODY.  Call  and  examine,  or  12  Samples  sent  (isist- 
aie  patill  for  Klftv  Cents  that  retail  easily  for  Ten  Dollars. 

R.  t.  YVOI.C<>TT.  181  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


Special  Note, 


JORDAN,  HARSH  &  00. 

OFFER 

A  mag^niliccnt  Isine 

!  -op- 

FOREICN 

DRESS  GOODS! 

AT  RIGHT  PRICES! 

AVliolesale  and  Retail ! 


JORDAIV,  ]V1ARSH  Sc  €0., 

WaahinKton  and  Avon  Streets,  Itoston. 


CHROMGS,  STKItKOSCGI^KS, 

Views,  Frames,  and  Alhi.iiis  Imi-aled  and  mnnii- 
lacluiud  by  E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHDNY  &  CO.,  Gill 
Itroadway,  New  York,  opinwiio  Metropolitan  Hotel. 

FGR  Tim  PAltEOR.  Send 
namii  for  a  Price-List.  HARTZ 
MAGIC  llErOStrOUY,  743  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


MAGIC 


NEW  BOOKS. 


my  witness. 

A  Rook  of  Verse.  Bt  Wiluam  Wnmn.  1  toL 
I«no.  >1.56. 

A  volume  which  cannot  (kfl  to  attract  the  admiring  at¬ 
tention  of  all  lovers  of  poetry.  It  Includes  poems  on  a 
wide  variety  of  thetnes,  and  Is  characterized  oy  a  fresh¬ 
ness,  vigor,  and  delicacy  altogeiher  charming.  Not  a  few 
of  these  |H>ems  have  alrcaily  gained  a  high  degree  uflavor 
In  tha  best  circle  m  American  readers;  others  n.w  Hrst 
offered  to  the  world  are  sure  te  win  a  Hke  Batteskw 
judgment. 


"  J/k  Witneu  Is  the  title  foil  of  meaning  which  William 
Winter,  a  sincere  singer,  has  given  to  the  small  but  choice 
collection  of  his  poems,  published  In  a  dainty  volume  by 
Messrs.  Janws  IL  Osg.M.l  A  Co.  It  is  too  late  to  say  to 
people  who  seek  imd  honor  Ihe  worthy  names  In  Aiiieri- 
can  lllerature  that  William  Wlnler  deserves  a  place  on 
the  r.dl.  Ills  two  volnines  of  |>oetry,  published  Itefots 
1866,  won  him  such  regard  of  wise  and  gmsl  men  that  he 
Is  suie  of  a  aelect  and  favarahle  audiiiice  of  readers  os  of¬ 
ten  as  be  shall  choose  to  ask  lhair  attention.” 


•'  Tha  new  volume  contains  but  one  poem,  *  The  World’s 
Martyr,’  which  show  s  the  power  of  siist  olned  effort  con- 
centralad  on  a  single  theme.  The  rest  are  short  poems, 
expressing  some  single  semiment  In  beaiitlfol  and  artlsiic 
completeness.  They  are  the  witness  of  an  honest,  cbeer- 
fol  heart,  and  of  lolthflilly  cultivated  Inlellect,  where 
weeds  and  worthless  fancies  have  no  Ihvor.”— itoiirm  Ad- 
vertinr. 


Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Th«  Story  of  hU  Life*  Bt  R.  Shilton  Mac- 
KENZii.  1  vole  l2mo.  with  PortriiltB.  $3.00. 

**  It  U  doubtAil  if  any  man  now  living  la  ao  well  qaallfled 
to  tell  in  gracefiil  phiaae  the  story  of  the  lifh  of  tfie  great 
poet  ami  novelist  an  Mr.  Mackenzie.  The  centenary  of 
hia  birth  ia  a  htly  chosen  time  for  telling  it.  The  ad¬ 
mirers  uf  his  wonuertul  genius,  who  are  numlieied  by 
millions,  could  not  let  the  occasion  pass  without  honurinr 
his  memory.  Mr.  llunnew’ell's  **  Lantis  of  Scott,*’  issuea 
by  Messrs.  Osgood  ek  Co.,  furnishes  reader  and  traveller 
with  a  guide  to  the  l4>calitles  and  scenes  of  his  pages;  and 
now  Mr.  Alackenzle  tells  his  story  anew,  basing  his  nar¬ 
rative  on  LtH’khart,  indeed,  but  correcting  errsrs.  adding 
much  never  before  puhlisned,  and  drawing  firely  upon 
his  own  personal  knowledge  of  Hcott.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
story  of  his  Ute  and  writings.  A>r  in  his  cose  ihe  man 
and  the  anihor  cannot  well separateil.  The  book  is  large 
enough,  easy  and  dellghtftil  to  reml,  but  not  prolix  or 
ditTiise,  in  attractive  narrative  style,  and  cmbeUlsned  with 
pictorial  illustrations  and  several  portralis  ot  8cotf.  A 
standard  and  yet  popular  lifb  ot  8cott  is  now  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  reading  public.”— y,  Chri$HQn  Aiivotaiu 


Cesarlne  Dietrich. 

A  Novel.  Bt  Gbobcb  Sand.  Translated  by  Edwabd 
Stanwood.  1  vol.  Svo.  Paper,  75  cents.  Cloth 
>l.-2.5. 

”  Messrs.  Osgomt  .t  Co.  have  presented  the  second  of 
their  very  neat  and  targe  type  eillti.m  uf  George  S-and's 
works,  V*»arine  Dietrich,  tninslateil  liy  Edward  Sian- 
wikhI  (uniform  with  The  MarquU  de  ViUrmer  which  It 
will  lie  remcmheieil  was  translated  by  Ralph  Kfwler). 
These  smaller  works  of  .Mail.tiiie  imdevant  give  ample 
glimpses  of  the  great  power  of  this  writer,  more  sustained, 
possibly,  In  lier  more  elaborate  novels  ;  but  they  nmia 
Ihe  less  oanmand  Ihe  atlenliun  and  encomium  of  the 
ruader.”—  CommoiiKcallh, 


"  It  presents  most  of  the  well-known  characteristics 
i  t  Ihe  author.  Its  tone  being  InHnltely  purer  than  that 
of  the  generality  of  her  works.  In  fact.  In  this  respect 
Ge.>rge  Sand  bos  change<l  very  considerably  for  the  lietter 
of  late  years,  while  the  cfoirm  of  her  diction  is  as  Irreois- 
llhle  as  ever.’’  —  Dhila.  Inquirer.  . 


The  Izost  Despatch. 

Translated  from  thu  German  of  Fbikdbich  FBiBDBKm, 
by  L.  A.  Williams.  1  vol.  Svo.  Pver,  56  cents; 
Cloth,  >1.66. 

11iis  Is  a  charming  domestic  story,  marked  hr  nice  chsr- 
actcrizallon  and  pure  simplicity  of  style.  Tnc  pictures 
of  home  Ufo  and  sentiment  are  dcHcately  ami  naturally 
drawn,  and  truth  and  consistency  are  never  saeriltced  te 
forciHl  dramatic  effects.  In  the  skllfol  weaving  of  the  web 
of  mystery  that  stirruunds  the  main  Ibature  uf  the  story. 


I¥civ  England  Legends. 

Ux  IlABiuBT  Pkescott  Spofpobd.  1  vol.  8vo.  Paper, 
SO  cents;  Cluth,  >1.00. 

“  The  legends  arc  six  in  number,  and  have  respect  to 
Cant.  KIdil,  Charlestown,  Salem,  Newbnryport,  l)over, 
and  Porlr’iioiilh.  .Vs  the  title  ImlicatM,  thuv  relate  some 
of  the  more  lm|>ortant  ami  Interesting  traiUtloiis  which 
have  been  handcil  down  from  the  early  days  uf  New  Eng¬ 
land.”  —  A'.  1'.  JS'tiidaq  Timm, 


“  It  Is  good  to  preserve  these  records  of  prominent  events 
and  trying  limes,  and  Isrttcr  to  hare  them  uerputuated  In 
the  able,  ncriirnle,  anil  pleasant  style  In  which  these  have 
been  written  by  Sirs.  Spofford.”- /tosfon  Timet. 


”  Six  of  Mrs.  Spoffred’s  sketches  of  the  New  England 
coast  are  coUcctnl  ami  publbsheil.  They  are  snhetanltally 
the  ebrolilering  of  an  opulent  thney  on  hlsudoot  ground¬ 
work.  'Ihe  volume  Is  liKal,  hut  has  relation  to  the  whole 
early  history  of  the  country,  and  la  In  many  respects,  and 
for  widely  different,  reasons,  worth  perusal.”— /'/ii7«.  So. 
American. 


A  Terrible  Temptation. 

Bt  Chaules  Rkade.  Fully  UluBtratcd.  1  vol.  Svo. 
Paper,  90  cones;  cloth,  $1.00s 

”  Ingenions  in  plot ,  bold  in  its  handling  of  social  ques¬ 
tions,  graphic  in  displays  of  descriptive  p«wer.  aly>un<Ung 
in  Inriilcnts  of  dramatic  interest  and  intensity,  it  seizes 
its  roadei’s  attention  at  the  start,  and  him  to 

hasten  through  the  maze  of  excitement  to  the  end.”'* 
Bo%Uin  Vouher, 


”  Croal>.»g  an  excitement  not  equalled  even  by  the 
author’s  tuevious  gieat  works,  *  Hard  Cash  *  Md  *  (mdith 
(j.iimt,’  it  has  seemeti  to  ti.*i  the  popular  craving 
fin  Alisothing  and  poweiAil  sensation,  w^lch  Dikikeiis  s 
unflnlshed  ’Mysien*  of  Kdwin  had  prorolsiii  to 

gratitV,  while  ox  en  those  w  hose  ciitiaal  searchings  seldom 
extend  to  the  Mplier-e  of  romance,  find  material  fur  discus- 
oion  in  Rcode’s  latest  story  .”—i!o</oa  Traveller, 


For  sale  bv  all  beokselJers.  Seht  post-paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  A  OO.,  Boston. 


THEA-NECTAR 


Emerson's  Singing  School  I 

A  NEW  BOOK. 

Designed  especially  fur  Singing  Classes, 

IIY  L.  O.  EMERSON, 

of  whose  books  the  sale  of 


Mr.  Bryant’s  Homer. 


Trf  Odtssit,  translated  by  Wllllatn  Cullen  Bryant. 
First  volume.  Royal  gvo.  Uniform  with  Bryant’s  Iliad. 
$.1.00. 

[Volume  2,  completing  the  work,  will  be  published  the 
coming  winter.] 

The  method  and  form  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  translation  of  the 
Odyssey  are  the  same  that  were  used  In  Us  translation  of 
the  Iliad,  which  has  won  the  heartiest  praise  from  com¬ 
petent  critics  both  In  Europe  and  .Imerica  as  the  beat 
English  rendering  of  the  immortal  Greek  epic.  Ills  pres¬ 
ent  work  is  of  the  same  high  order  of  excellence,  and  will 
doubtless  be  accepted  as  the  standard  English  version  of 
the  Odyssey. 


A  Million  Copies 

or  more,  proves  conclusively  that  he  umlcrstonds  the 
wants  of  the  American  Musical  I’ubllc. 

’The  book  contains.  In  its  three  divisions,  an  Elementary 
Coarse,  a  good  s'arlcty  of  secular  music,  and  a  coUecllon 
of  Church  Tunes  and  Anthems. 

Price  SToTO  per  Doz. 

Sample  Copies  sent  post-paid  for  '7  5  Cts. 

0.  DITSON  A  CO.,  BOSTON. 

C.  II.  I)1T.S0N  .t  CO..  New  York. 


Back  and  Front  of  Ladles’  New  FaU  Boys’  .Suit. 
Wrap.  Pattern,  with  Cloth  Pattern  and 

Model,  M  cts.  Model,  23  cts. 

Mbs.  A.  BURDETTE  SMITH’S 
ILLUSTRATED  PATTERS  BAZAAR. 

Grand  Exposition  of  the  Great  Changes  in  Ladles’  Co«- 
umes  for  IhLs  Fall. 

Contains  Correct  and  Complete  Information  upon  every 
point  In  Lailles’  Toilet.  With  the  very  latest  designs  of 
Berlin,  Brussels,  London,  and  New  York. 

Its  Illustrations  and  News  are  months  In  advance  of 
the  foremost  journal,  and  are  worth  mote  than  the  whtda 
list  of  Fashion  Periodicals  of  this  country  combine.!. 
Every  lady  making  up  gixtds  will  And  It  her  Jndlclous 
a<lviser. 

Every  person  sending  19  cents  and  address  for  itui 
B.V7.AAR,  Ls  entiUed  to  select  ftrom  It  any  23  cent  pat¬ 
tern,  which  will  be  forwarded  free  of  charge.  With 
every  pattern  we  give  a  cloth  model,  which  exactly 
represents  the  llttislied  garment,  free  of  charge  1  These 
mislels  are  our  own  invention,  and  entirely  nete. 

The  Bazaar  is  now  ready. 

MBS.  A.  BURDETTE  SMITH. 

914  Broadway,  New  York. 


“ISN’T  IT  BEAUTIFUL?” 

WHITTEMORE’S 

Washstand  Cornice. 


(Patented  September,  1870.) 

Designed  to  protect  w.alls  from  the  spattering  of  water 
while  washing.  It  not  i  nly  serves  as  a  complete  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  wall,  but  makes'  the  washstand 

.V  BEAUTIFVL  .VltTlCLE  OF  FURNITURE. 
Attachcil  to  the  Cornice  are  two  arms  swinging  on  a 
pivot,  to  which  mav  be  aibled  a  Lambrequin  i  f  either 
Muslin,  Rep,  or  L-ace  :  or  the  arms  can  lie  swung  out  and 
used  as  a  TOWEL  RACK.  .....  ,  , 

El-gant  designs  in  Walnut  and  Ash,  with  mottled  wood 
ornaments,  hung  with  rich  Lace  Curtains. 

Of  Klaborate  Pattern . 

Same,  without  Curtains  ....  c.OO 
Sent  to  anv  part  of  the  country  on  receipt  of  .amount 
Liberal  discount  to  tbe  trade.  All  orders  aildreiscd  to 


"  We  think  there  Is  no  one  but  will,  after  reading  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume,  rejoice  that  Mr.  Bryant  concliideil  to  press  to 
completion  the  work  so  well  begun,  and  feel  a  national 
pride  that  to  an  American  poet  and  .American  publishers 
belong  Ihc  honor  of  presenting  the  public  with  the  most 
poetic,  most  fdthful,  and  most  elegant  and  complete  ver¬ 
sion  of  Homer  in  the  English  language.  In  the  point  of 
fhitbfulness  to  the  origin.al  this,  like  his  translation  of 
’lliail,’  ranks  among  the  lirst,  if  nut  superior  to  all  other 
versions.”  —  Vineland  Herald. 


OHOIOE  LIST  for  MUSICAL  SOOIETIES. 

TEN  SPLENDID  CANTATAS! 

AS  THE  IIABT  PANTS.  Mendelssohn.  38  cts. 

CO.ME  LET  US  SING.  ’’  38  “ 

11Y.MN  OF  PRAISE.  “  30  ’’ 

NINETY-EIGHTH  PSALM.  “  73  “ 

SPRING.  From  Il.iydn’s  Seasons.  80  " 

SONG  OF  THE  HELL.  Romlierg.  75  “ 

JIORNINO.  Reiss.  30  ’’ 

ST.  CECILl.VS  DAT'.  V.an  Brec.  $1.00 

WOMAN  OK  SAMARIA.  Bennett.  $1.50 

.MAY  QUEEN.  ’*  $1.00 

.Sent,  post-paid,  f  w  the  .a’wvc  price. 

Liberal  discount  to  S  wlctius. 

OLIVEB  DITSON  &  CO.,  Biiston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Li^r^  (Uscount  to  the  trade. 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

SOLE  AGEXTS, 

Corner  Broadway  &  20th  Street,  New  York. 


**  His  translation  of  Ihc  O^lyssey  is  as  worthy  of  the 
Odyssey  as  that  of  the  Iliad  of  Us  great  original.  Like  it, 
this  is  a  magniflceiit  English  poem,  and  yet  a  most  ac> 
curate  repro<lnction  of  the  Greek,  fullilling  thus  tbe  two 
aims  of  right  trunsLUion.  It  is  as  though  Homer’s  spirit 
itself  had  dwelt  with  Idm  In  his  task.  Almost  perfect  in 
f4)m),  in  the  rhythm  of  the  dckasyllabic  verso,  for  the 
ailoptionof  w'hlchasthe  l)est  En'.'lish  substitute  for  the 
Greek  hexameter  he  had  already  both  given  his  rca.sons 
.and  practlc.ally  proved  their  tnith;  eminently  happy 
throughout  in  the  rendering  of  the  charac^'^’sfic  Homeric 
epithets  and  the  chaste  t>eatity  and  dignity  of  other  de¬ 
scription;  scarcely  falling  below  the  original  in  p<)W'er, 
and  iH'rtoctly  matching  Its  spirit,  wo  have  now  an  Eng- 
li.«h  ‘  Iliad  *  t«>  mate  our  greatest  English  *  Odyssey.”— 
iV.r.  Etenivfj  MaiL 


Eogers'  Groups  of  Statuary. 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE  AT  HOME. 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE  ON  THE  MOCNTAIN. 
RIP  VAN  AVINKLE  RETURNED. 

3  l*rire  of  the  SerieSf  $30, 

These  will  be  delivered  at  any  railroofl  station  in  the 
United  States,  free  of  expense  on  receipt  of  the  price.  En¬ 
close  stamp  for  illn.stvated  catalogue  amt  price-list  to 
JOllX  ROGERS,  *12  Fifth  Avenue,  Xew  York. 


RELIANCE  WRINGER 


Moniton  Rolls, 

Must  Durable; 


REUANC^ 


Spiral  fojs, 

Easiest  Work- 


Rich  Dress  Goods  Department, 


A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co 


Com]  riamp, 

’hoM-  Uinneiti 

The  Cheapest) 


COUNT  ST.  GEEMAIN’S 


SPIRAL  GEAR. 


Have  on  exhibition  a  beaniiftil  collection  of 

Rich  Fancy  Dress  Goods 

Adapted  for  their  Fine.!  Retail  Soles,  viz.: 
EMPRESS  CLOTHS,  from  4.V.  iieryard. 

ALL  WOOL  VELOURS,  from  70c.  perjuird. 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  SVTINES,  from  70c.  per  yard. 
ALL  WOOL  .SERGES,  from  73c.  jicryard. 

SILK  .VNI)  WOOL  SERGES,  from  83c.  p<»r  yard. 

SILK  AND  3VOOL  EI’INGLINES,  from  7ic.  iwry.ard. 
ALL  WOOL  RICH  DIAGONAL  SUITINGS,  $1  and 
$1.25  per  yard. 

TARTAN  PLAIDS  IN  SERGES,  DI  AGONALS,  EPING- 
LINES,  .SAT1NE3,  Ac.,  In  groat  variety,  from  dOc. 
per  yard. 

ELEGANT  SILVER  GRAY  FAIIRIC.S 

For  the  Present  Season’s  Wear. 

From  83c.  to  per  yard. 

Forming  a  collection  of  NOVELTIES  in 


TDADE  MARK. 

Generates  appetite,  improves  digestion,  and  by  its  gen* 
tie  action,  regulates  the  system,  thus  precluding  nil 
recourse  to  inetUcine.  smaU  tH*rtion  mixed  ^vith  ordi¬ 
nary  tea  imparts  to  it  a  delici«>u8  aromatic  flavor.  Vst  d 
alone,  it  is  .an  excellent  substitute  for  ordinary  tea,  and 
admirably  suiietl  to  those  with  whose  constitutions  Chi¬ 
nese  Teas  do  not  agree.  tSold  by  all  Druggists.  Solo 
Agents  for  the  United  States, 

RDWARDE^  &  RUSSRLL, 

No.  38  Vesoy  street.  New  York. 


TRY  IT. 

PBO^^DENCE  TOoi.  COMPANY, 

11  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  Prov.,  R.  I. 


Translated  by  IYilliam  CrtiEs  Butaxt.  Cheaper 

ciUilon,  fr-om  new  stereotype  plates.  Complete  ln2vols. 

12ino.  $3.fl0. 

This  is  an  entirely  new,  popular  edition  of  Mr.  Bryant’s 
tnnslaiion  of  the  Iliad,  which  htis  Ijeen  .aptly  styled, 
”  llomcr  in  English.” 

“  Wo  congr.alulalc  our  .Vmeiloan  kinsfolk  <n  having  a 
piK't  among  Hiem  wli.i  In  his  green  old  age  has  prixluccd 
a  t.-aiislaiiou  of  Hit,  Iliad,  worthy  to  live  .amongst  thelxtst 
cxi>c!lmenl  s  of  the  kind  In  our  eommun  language.”— -Sat- 
urday  Rcrlcre  {I'aidun). 


Reduction  of  Prices 

TO  CONFORM  TO 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers 

liY  GETTTIN'O  EP  CLUBS. 
r^Scnil  for  onr  New  Pidce-Llst  and  a  Club  Form  will 
accompany  it  conf.aining  full  directions— making  a  large 
saving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  club  orgaiuzers. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  &,  33  V’ESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  5613.  New  York. 


A  GREAT  OFFER!! 

Horace  Waters,  481  Broadway,  New  York, 
will  disiKise  of  ONE  HUNDRED  l  IANG.s,  MELG- 


will  disiKise  of  ONE  HUNDRED  l  IANG.s,  MELG- 
DEGNS  and  ORG.VNS  of  six  first-class  makers,  inelnd- 
Ing  Water’s,  at  extuehelt  urw  jeices  run  cash, 
Di  nixii  THIS  MONTH,  or  wall  take  ftom  $4  to  $20  m<  nllily 
until  iiald.  A  new  kind  of  P.ARLOK  ORGAN,  the  most 
bcaiitiful  style  .and  perfect  tone  ever  made,  now  on  exhi¬ 
bition. 


H.  iie?^x)erso:n^’s 

Family  Liq-aor-Cases, 

Each  U.ase  containing  one  bottle  of 
OLD  PALE  BRANDY,  I  HOLLAND  GIN, 

OLD  RYE  WHISKEY,  OLD  PALE  SHERRY, 
FINE  OLD  PORT,  I  OLD  BOURBON. 

Ga<ar.anteed  pure  and  of  the  veta-  best  quality. 
Price,  Seven  Dollars. 

Sent  hv  Exovess  V.  O.  D.,  or  Post-ottlce  order. 

H.  HENDERSON,  13  Broad  St.,  New  York. 


Dress  Goods 


**•  For  srjcljj  all  Unil-aencr.i  ami  Xetesdealers* 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers^ 


FiXcelsior  Patonted 

Waterproof  Mat 

Keeps  cages  clean  ami  free 
frijm  Vennin;  of  great  value 
K  to  all  having  caged  birds. 
Attracts  much  ailentb  n 
at  American  In.  Fair. 
h  pkgs.  to  any  a^Mress, 
5’l.OU.  (I2?.lai.sin.apkg. 
Send  in.slde  moasiire- 
^  meniofcage.  Sold  bv 
tec  MAT  I  J.  Itecker  &  Co., 
]  114  Bromiway.  Drug- 
/  gists  A  Ilousefumlsli- 
ers,  generally. 

MBk  SciiEXCK.t  l’o.,26qH 
’MR  r  jPcarl  St.,  New  York. 


JAMES  E.  OSGOOD  &  00.,  Boston. 


Unequalled  In  this  city. 

BROADWAY,  FOURTH-AVENUE,  NTNETH  AND 
TENTH  .STREETS,  NEW  A'ORK. 


DO  YOUR  OWX  PRinrTIJWG! 

With  a  Novelty  Job  Printing  Press, 

**’’,*}**  OtHce. 

mfBSmjt/psip  Tbe  most  fascinating  and 
Instructive  .amusement  in  tbe 
Family,  and  unsunvissral 
for  General  Job  Print- 

BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Jlantifacturer, 

331  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Alass.;  W.  Y.  Edwards,  .M3 
Bro.adway,  New  Aork:  Kelley,  Howell,  &  LiDWir., 
917  AInrket  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa;  Kellogo  A  Lou- 


Plain  Silk  Department, 
A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co. 

are  offering  a  magnificent  .assortment  of 

RIOH  PLAIN  SILKS. 


^  3IONTH  easily  made  with  Stencil 
and  Key-Check  Dies.  Secure  Circular  and 
S.amples,/ree.  .S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleburu,  Vt. 


r^OLiLiEGIATE  INSTITUTE  for 

YOUNG  LADIE.S,  Ponghkeepsie,  N.Y.- 
Established  1M9.  OMns  Sept.  11,  ln71-  A  ibomugh  nnd 
systematic  course  of  study.  PREPARATOUY  CLASS 
For  VASSAR  college.  For  Catalogue,  address 
GEO.  W.  COOK,  A.M.,PrincipaL 


81  XiCk  A  MONTH!  KMPUOYAIEN'Tl 
Kxtra  Inducenients ! 

A  Premium  Hl>RSE)  and  AVAGON  for  .\gents. 

>Ve  desire  to  employ  agents  for  a  term  rf  seven 
vears,  to  sell  the  Uuckeye  SiO.lW  Shuttle  Sewing  Mmdiines, 
U  makes  a  stitch  alike  on  NHh  sides,  and  is  the  best  I*m- 
prico'L  licensetl  machine  in  the  woritl,  W.  A.  HEN- 
DKR80N  &  CO«»  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THREE  SHADES  TO  A  COLOR, 
manufactured  in  the  mo.st  peidbct  taste. 
EXPUES.SLY  FOR  THEIR  RETAIL  TR.VDE. 

A,lJ,aadC.TIlREIMTXr.S  FOR  COIW.VGE,  POLOX- 
AI  JE.  AXi)  UXDER  PErriCOAf, 
or  each  color  »oM  separately. 

Cincralrc,  Ci/pres,  Grenat, 
Feufpc,  Gris  Itiissc, 

Ton rfercUc,  Tourferelle 
Caipnnifcur,  Xof/er,  Marine 
Cz'.i'lrc,  Vantltjck,  Fumee, 
Man-on,  Ganiaijcux,  Myrthe, 
Scubieusc,  Frederick 
Charles,  Veronese, 

'ousslere,  Molfke,  Metz, 
Crown  Prince,  Poudre, 
Sierre,  and  Foret  Noire, 

FOB..IINO  THE  LARGEST  AND  CHOICEST  COL¬ 
LECTION  OF 


THEA-NECTAR 

I  IS  A  PURB 

Black  Tea 


Dictionary  of  Fiction. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction. 

By  Wilu.vm  -V.  Wheeler.  1  vol.  I2mu.  $2..W. 

Tlds  Dicitiinary  has  been  welcomed  by  critics  as  a 
work  of  very  great  value  .and  interest  both  to  scholais  and 
general  readers.  It  expLuins  many  of  the  allusions  so 
frequcnily  occurring  In  misicm  literatare,— the  names  of 
the  Greek,  Roman,  Norse,  and  Hindu  Jlythologles:  noted 
Flotitions  Persons  and  Pl.uccs,  so  interwoven  with  the 
be.st  recent  lllerature  of  England  and  America,  and  those 
of  most  general  interest  in  the  literatures  of  other  mod¬ 
em  nations;  nicknames  of  eminent  ch.uvaoters  in  polit¬ 
ical  and  literary  blstoiy,  and  these  applied  tu  parties  and 
sects. 


CDClirU  PUIUA  Crockery  and  6  las. 
rlfCnun  unlnM.Ware.Percelain-de- 

Terre,  Fnamelletl  Toilet  Ware,  Cnspadores, 
Parlor  Spittoons,  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vas¬ 
es,  Silver-Platetl  Ware,  Cutlery,  and  German 
Study  Lamps,  and  other  ti.scfhl  and  ornamental  goods, 
for  sale  whoIes,alo  and  retail  bv 

D.  B.  STEDJtAN  Sc  CO., 

130  Summer  St.,  cor.  High  St.,  Boston. 


YVITII  THB 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

Sik"  ^  WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Eveiywhere, 

And  fbr  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 

STBEL  PBItfS 


2106.  No.  8  Chnrcli  St.,  N.Y 

Send  for  Thea-Seetar  Cirrulnr. 


Bead  what  is  said  of  it. 

By  testing  It  mywlf,  and  by 
having  olbers  test  it  HX'rongh- 
ly,  1  have  verified  the  truth  of 
all  It  at  was  said  to  me  In  Its 
praise.  It  is  not  simply  a  good 
thing  ;  It  is  the  most  retnatka- 
tde  of  the  glycerines,  and  Ike 
beet  thing  in  the  world  /or  the 
fiiR,  — the  cimplexlon  by  ita 
nse  reaching  the  very  peiibc- 
tlon  of  beauty.” 

A.  L.  JONES  A  CO.,299  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


"  In  treatment  of  the  n.amcs,  ihe  necesaary  lnform.atlon 
Is  supplied  In  a  w.ay  which  fully  unites  the  great  reqnl- 
sltcs  of  iiccuracy,  pei-splcuity ,  and  compactness.”-  PRor. 
J.VMEs  H.vDLEY,  Vale  College. 

“I  rcg.ard  it  .as  one  of  the  most  v.alnable  works  of  ref¬ 
erence  In  ourl.angu.agc.”— S.  Aisiix  Allibone,  Author 
of  “  A  Dictionary  of  Authors." 

"  As  a  bonk  for  mlseellaneous  reading.  It  is  ftill  of 

f pleasant  surprises;  as  a  hook  of  reference,  it  is  dUBeuIt 
u  conceive  how  any  lover  of  literature  can  do  without  It.” 
—Boston  Transcript. 

*,*  For  sale  by  .an  Booksellers.  .Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  iiilcc  bv  the  Publishers, 

JA^S  E.  OSGOOl)  &  00.,  Boston. 


Sold  by  all  dcalm  throaghoul  the 
world. 

Every  Pocket  bears  the  Fac-Similie  of  his  signature. 


Bleaches 
the  Skin  to 
perfect  . 
cfeamees  | 
and  parity. 


EVER  OFFERED  IN  THIS  OR  ANY  OTHER  CITY. 

Bro.adway,  Fouith  Ave.,  Nineth  &  Tenth  Streets. 


MANUF.tCTURER.S’  WAREHOUSE, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  A^nt* 

IHew-York  Conservatory  of  IHusici 

The  Oldest  and  Best  Music- School  in  the  Country, 

private  and  class  INS’TRUCTION  in  aU  branches  of  Vocal  and  Instru 
A  V  mental  Music,  Harmony,  and  Composition,  and  the  Mtslem  Languages. 


FFIFLES,  SHOT-GUNS,  REVOLVERS,  Gun 
B*  Material.  Write  for  Price- Ust  to  GREAT  WES¬ 
TERN  GUN  WORKS,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  .tuny  Guns, 
Revi.lveis,  .Yc.,  bought  or  ti-a<led  for.  Agents  wanted. 


$12  TO  $24  A  DAY 


Agenis  wanted  in  every  CiMinly  in  the  United  States  to 
sell  a  newly  patente*!  article  of  great  niillty  and  abs*'lulely 
needl'd  in  everv  househidd.  For,  further  particulars,  ad- 
dreas,  THE  CHAMPION  MF’G  CO.,  Clrvrlasd,  Obio- 


Crockery. 

Send  for  Price-List. 
Street,  Salem  Mass. 


V  IX  1  .St  A  ,  ux.Ann. 

UUY  BROTHERS,  163  Esso 


a 


852 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[October  7,  1871, 


SELTZER 


n  00  LEY'S 
YEAST 

PowdeR 

IS  THE 

STANDARD  BAKING  POWDER 

;  AND  THE 

:BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
i  ARTICLE  PREPARED 

FOR  MAKING  CLLCANT' 

Hiscuit.  'CaTe?,  • 

Kolls, 

^lirtiad.  PasliyOvC. 
5//?  ‘A,/2,  /  (uul  6lh:  ('alls, 

.  Actual  Met  We igh t,  ' 

;(.ROCERS  sell/tJ 

DOOLEY  &.  BROTHER, 

Ma nufocfur&rs  Mew  York. 

ESTABLISHED  1858. 


Musical  Boxes 


BUILDERS 


IHP0!n'EB8  OF 

FINE  WATCHES 


Ladles’  Watches,  Guaranteed  Time-Keepers  of  all  grades 
and  In  every  style  of  Case,  Gold,  Enameled,  and  Set  with 
Gems.  Gentlemen’s  Watches— A  great  variety  from  the 
best  makers.  Chains,  Seals,  Lockets,  etc.,  to  corre¬ 
spond. 


These  are  the  Itest  W.atches  made  In  tills  country, 
and  are  lutule  with  and  without  stem  winding  attach¬ 
ment. 

They  are  finished  In  the  best  manner  and  run  with 
the  greatest  acciiracy,  and  cannot  bo  excelled  any¬ 
where  at  their  respective  prices. 

The  Cases  arc  .all  of  the  newest  patterns,  and  specially 
made  to  our  onai  order. 

Our  Stock  of  thc.se  Watches  is  now  the  largest,  and 
our  prices,  all  things  considered,  are  the  lowest  in  the 
City. 


If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  or 
growing  thin,  use  one  bottle 

OR.  KENNEDY’S  HAIR  TEA, 

a  purely  vegetable  Hair  Dress¬ 
ing.  Sold  everywhere. 


Jfewellers  &  Silversmiths, 

565  and  567  BROADWAY. 


WK  SEND  SINGLE 


M.TniERS.  — “HE,  MOS  ANI  I-’THEY  M.VT  SAY  THAT  I  AM  rETfLAKT,  BIT”  — 

Mk.  Gladstoke.  — “  AH,  M.  LE  PREtllDENT,  JUST  SO  I  THEY  SAY  I’M  IKBITABLE,  BUT  — THEY 
CAN’T  GET  ON  WITHOUf  US  1  ’’ 


hv  Expresa  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  allow 
the'  ptirclinsor  to  open  the  package  and  examine  the 
w.atcn  heforc  paying  the  MU.  Send  f.ir  our  Price-List, 
which  gives  hill  j.artlMlars,  an.l  please  state  that  you  saw 
this  advert isementjp^VERT  Satl'kdat. 


If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  or 
growing  thin,  use  one  bottle 

OR.  KENNEDY’S  HAIR  TEA, 

a  purely  vegetable  Hair  Dress¬ 
ing.  Sold  ever3rwhere. 


THK  AMKRICAN  ORGAJI  contalim  the  latest  improvements* 

IT  IS  ITNRIVALLeD  In  tone  and  in  beauty  of  exterior* 

U.LU8TKATED  CATAlA>OVK8  sent  free*  Address 

_ THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO.,  Boston,  Mnes. 


veriiseoienijp^VBRT  Saturday. 

HOWARD  &  CQ 


No*  SfliT  llruatltvny.  New  York. 
All  pri<«8  reduced  since  Eeb.  Ijft.  ♦ 


PRATTS  ASTRAL  OIL. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


usd?.,  —0.1.  NOT  NXPIODE  OR  TAKK  FIRE  IF  THE  LANW  £ 
UPSET  AND  BROKEN*  Millions  of  gallons  have  been  sold,  and  no  avuiilents  have 
ever  occurmi  from  it. 

OIL  HOUSE  OP  CHAS.  PRATT,  NEW  YORK. 

ENtabllahed  1 7  TO. 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
It'OMP.VNY,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Caah  Assets 
$lEV«,.io3.  Grants  LU'E  and  ENDOW- 
Policies,  of  all  approved  forms.  .Vm- 
plo  .Soeuilty ,  Low  Kates.  Als.)  insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  by  the  year  ormonth, 
Has  paid  S700  per  day  for  ^ven  Years 
In  benefits  to  poUcy-holders. 


Never  Nauseate  a  Weak  Stomach. 


The  condition  of  a  weak  stomach  was  never  yet  Improx-ed  by  ratbortie  drugs. 
They  merely  Increase  the  Irritallon,  whleh  it  Is  .nll-lmporlani  t.i  nlbiv.  'HMre  ta 
no  preparation  in  existence  which  so  qnlcUly  .an.l  ccrt:Unly  rellcvc.s  naiisca  os 


TARRANTS  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT. 


© 


Its  tanmedlale  effect  Is  to  soothe  and  refiesh  the  oncasv  organ.  It  arrests  vomWng, 
ortbe  dls|Hisillon  to  vomit,  at  once,  an.l  caiTles  off  uli'li.iul  pain,  through  the  late*- 
tlnes,  the  mf.rbid  emetic  niniter  which  is  the  prov.H'ativc  ..r  nati.sca.  A  iloee  ..f  the 
Aperient  will  always  clTec.ually  “  settle  the  stomach”  alter  a  night’s  dlssIpaUcA  ' 

HOLD  Rir  ALL  DRETRniMTM. 


565  and  567  BROADWAY,  New  York, 

Are  closing  oat  their  entire  st.K-k  of  BRONZE  AND  IM¬ 
ITATION  BRONZE 


EN6USH  BRUSSELS 

CARPETS,^ 


”A  question  that  now  agitates  the  mln.ls  of  many 
watchmakers  Is,  ’  which  is  the  licst  watch  to  rcconiiiicnd 
for  lathes’  use:  the  .Vmcrlcan  t.r  Swiss’!’ 

”.Vl  the  lime  the  retaUcr  sells  It,  he  can  make,  proli- 
nbly,  more  |.rtiflt  on  a  Swiss  Watch  than  on  a  ’Laily 
Elgin  ’  manufactured  by  the  Nallonnl  Watch  (ioiniiaiiy. 
When  we  sell  the  Swiss  Watch  we  have  to’wanaiil  It’ 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  Ihcrcliy  lK‘0n  lo  lose  the 
profit.  In  a  month  or  so  the  Bt.)|iwoik  Is  out  t>f  rc|>nir. 
If  the  mainspring  shoul.l  break,  tbc  chances  are  that  the 
lecoll  tf  the  hand  Is  so  great  that  the  learcs  ..f  the  cen- 
tre-pinlun  aro  broken,  and  the  teclb  In  the  baiTcl  In  the 
same  contlllltin.  1hen  tuir  labor,  or  the  lime  of  our 
watchmaker,  begins  to  eat  Into  the  oilgin.al  |irolll  of  the 
sale. 

“  In  our  opinion  the  ‘  Lady  Elgin  ’  is  n.«t  tmly  siijwrt.a’ 
to  most  tif  the  Swiss  Watches,  but  In  many  of  Its  ticlalls 
Is  a  mote  sclcntlllc  piece  of  work ;  more  iluralilc  tbnii  any 
otber  movement  of  American  iimiiul'acture  fur  Ladles’ 
use.” —  WaKhmaker’t  Journal. 

CaU  on  your  Jeweller  and  ask  to  see  the  Elgin 
Watches. 

The  Elgin  IUnstrate.1  Almanac,  or  the  Illnstraled  .\rll- 
cle  .m  ”.\nclcnt  and  Modem  ’nme-Koepors,”  hy  A.  I). 
Richardson,  sent  free  upon  up|illcali.in  l.i  National  (Elgin) 
Watch  Company,  m  an.l  129  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  or 
No.  1  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


GAS  FIXTURES 


BETTER  GOODS  IN  DESIGN  AND  FINISH  ARE 
NOT  TO  BE  HAD  AT  THEIR  PRESENT 
LOW  PRICES. 

NEW  DESIGNS  OF  IMPORTED 

CBYSTAL  CIHAin)£LI£RS, 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY  JUST  RECEIVED. 

CALL  AND  EXAMINE  OUR  STOCK  AND  PRICES. 

Notice. 

Uirest  SUck)  Best  Gm4s,  Uvest  Prices. 


Splendid  Assortment 


OOIsDTHWAlT, 

sivow  &  Kivionr, 

33  Washington  Street,  B'tston. ' 


F-URISriTUIlE:. 

BEAL  &  HOOPER, 

Black  Walnut  Sets 


A  STORY  OF  RARE  FO  WER  AS 

The  Member  Fo 


•REST. 


COMPLETE,  FOB  THE 


A  NOVEL  OF  THE  SECOND  Ejri  <^3  1  voL 

8vo.  Pa|«r,  7-3  cents;  cloth,  H.'i",.  &  W  ’ 

This  is  a  story  of  political,  literary  alS  P  JlIB  hi 
t’aris  dnring  the  .Second  Empire.  It  il.  s.  i  Pi  tntol- 
craldc  potty  tyrannies  and  tnqulsit.iri.al  tL  <»  p  by 
which  the  history  of  Louts  Napoleon’s  g.  or.-*  ’.was 
distinguished;  it'describcs  with  equal  |.rcci|fi  W- 
poses  and  tactics  of  tbc  Opp.isitlon,  and  UUi 

these  a  charming  personal  storv.  The  ^  «en 

with  remarkable  power  and  Is  of  absorbing  in.  ^  L| 

“  For  a  lively  picture  of  the  corrupting  infludnec  of  the 
Second  Empire  upon  French  society.  It  will  not  be  amiss 
f.>r  future  historians  If  tbeyl.iok  Into  the  j^es  of  the 
*  Member  for  Paris.’  ....  TOe  pictures  of  P.arislan  Soci¬ 
ety  which  the  hM.k  contains  are  th.nonghly  Iil<-llkc,  and 
such  as  .>nly  an  Intimate  knowlclgc  ..f  it  would  enable 
any  writer  t.>  depict.”— AtAen.sum  (Ixmdon). 

“  It  is  a  brilliant  novel  of  society  and  imiIIIIcs  In  France 
daring  tbc  era  lust  closed,  the  narrative  licginning  in  the 
year  IkM.  Whether  or  n.it  it !«  true  lo  llic  life  iif  that 
splen.lid  hut  awfUIly  .Iclusive  peri.Hl  those  Iwst  .acqiialated 
with  the  fUcts  must  detemiine,  Imt  the  picture  is  painted 
l>y  a  strong  hand,  and  glows  with  Intense  color.”— Nokon 
AdvertUer, 


MandoUne,  ExpresMve,  Quatnor,  Bells,  Drums,  and 
Castanets,  .til  sizes,  all  styles,  and  all  prices,  fr.>m  three 
dollars  to  three  thousand  Ji  ILaia.  I'laying  from  ..nc  tunc 
l.i  over  one  hundred  tunes.  .Send  for  Circular  and  prices. 

Musical  Uoxes  repaired  by  skilful^workinen. 


Superior  in  Quality, 

Beautiful  in  Finish, 

Perfect  in  Desif- 

AXD 

WARRANTED  IN  EVERY  RESPEC’l, 

AT  THE 

Lowest  MappfBotnrers’  Prices. 
SALESROOMS,  HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

t;^"IUtuitrated  Catalogues  by  mail  when  desired. 


to  Travel.— Life  at  .School.  —  Life  In  Vacation.  — Life 
Alono.  — HaWts  In  Church.  — Ufc  with  Children.  —  Lire 
with  your  Eklers.  —  HaUis  of  Reading.  — Oelting  Rea»ly. 

This  is  at  once  an  attmcti>  c  ami  a  highly  valuable  book. 
Mr.  IliUe  luis  made  use  of  Ids  extended  observation  and 
large  cxm^rlonco  to  give  oraetleal  suggv'stlons  to  young 
p(H)i>lc  in  regard  to  iMime  of  tho  most  lmiH>rtant  matters 
tbat  c.*in  engage  tbclr  attention.  His  thorough  iiiidet- 
standlng  of  the  tastes  and  needs  of  young  perstjns,  and 
ills  perfect  jumpathv  with  them,  inve  his  btsik  gwat 
value,  while  hU  Ibrtifttv  of  illustration  and  th^culiar 
attractiveness  of  his  style  render  it  deeply  engaging. 

**  Few  men  are  so  well  <>i]alllle<l  as  the  Rev.  E<lward 
Everett  Hale  to  give  Instruction  pleasantly  to  the  young 
or  tho  old.  In  ihw  to  Do  It  ho  has  rndeiUkon  to  give 
young  thildrcn  s<ime  usefrtl  advico  in  the  i>ursidt  of  emis 
which  nil  clever  children  have  in  view  —  con  ect  and  u^ 
All  talking,  reading,  writing,  study  and  behavior  in  me 
varions  conditions  of  life.**— Boj/on  Advertiter* 

\*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post*pald»  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


AGIO  LANTERNS, 

StereopticoDs,  &c.,  &c., 

For  the  Parlor,  Private  Entertainments,  and 
Public  ExhIbitlonK.  Best  Payln(f  Buainefut 
Gut.  Send  for  a  Catalogue  containing  30  illus¬ 
trations  and  l'23  pages. 

W.  MITCHELL  McALLISTE^ 
728  CheatDut  .Street,  Philadelphia. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers  and  newsdealers.  Sent 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


iVoOUWAKD'8 

MAIIOKAL 


ARCHITECT 


I  O  fl  11  Working  Drawings, 

I U  U  U  post-paid. 
GEO.  E.  WOODWARD,  ' 

Publisher,  191  Broadway,  N,  Y. 
Send  for  Catalogue  of  tUl  books 
■  on  Architecture.  AgriaUiure, 

I  Held  Sports  and  the  Borse. 


li  Pnn,  Safe,  Sweet,  and  Economical. 

J.  K.  WTCKE8, 

120  Maiden  Lane,  N.Y, 


Ilf  ■  I  TU  A  ■■  WATCHE.S  from  1114 
■fill  I  1111  ■!  to  9400.  A  New  Watch 
W  Hk  I  IlfVIfl  for  Boys,  anil  Railroad 
’Time-Keeper,  is  described  In  our  new  lUusi  rated  Cat¬ 
alogue,  sent  free  by  H.  O.  FORD  A  CO.,  M  Tiemont  St. 
Boston.  Pneet  Reduced.  Goods  sent  C.  O.  D. 


Catalogues  of  Architectural 
books  (Tm.  a.  J.  Bicknell  A 
Co.,  27  Warren  Bt.,  New  York. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[October  7,  1871. 


TWO  8TRIKIHG  MAGAZINE  SERIALS 


fTHEIR  WEDDING  JOURNEY.  By 

-I-  W.  D.  Howells.  In  Atimtic  Mmtkl)/,  July  — 
Dsccmber,  1871. 

The  ch<ipters  of  this  charmini;  8018.11  ElrcKly  frisTn  in 
the  Allantie  Mimlhly,  beihnnintt  with  the  humlier  f.w 
July,  hive  excited  enthusiastic  admiration.  Tlie  artistic 
descriptions  of  chintcters,  phtces,  ami  incidents;  the  tine 
ut)serv.ition,  wliich  detects  whit  ordinary  spectators  either 
see  inmiequately  or  miss  altogether;  the  delightfui  humor 
wUch  pervsiies'  the  whole;  and  the  .simple  beauty  of  style 
, — all  these  combine  to  tender  this  story  by  .Mr.’ Howells 
one  of  the  most  attractive  serials  ever  published  in  an 
'Americ.in  periodical. 

'npHE  NEW  SERIAL  by  W.  D.  How- 

KLLS.  in  the  Atlantic  Sljtilhly.  “  The  introductory 
Jchapter  of  llowells's  Serial.  ‘  Theie  Wedding  Joirnev,' 
nas  all  the  charms  of  this  author's  genius.  There  need  lie 
So  plot,  and  only  the  most  trifling  incident  in  the  story,  to 
SaSUtin  the  reader’s  Interest.  .Mr.  Howells  will  contrive 
to  invest  a  simple  stroll  along  l<ro.i>lwav  with  all  the 
variety  and  entertainment  of  an  ordinary  trip  to  Europe.” 
—  Chicago  Pott, 

rpHEIR  WEDDING  JOURNEY.  By 

W.  D.  Howkll.^.  **Mr.  Howells  jrtve*  two  more 
chapters  of  *  Their  Wedding  Journey,*  which  are 
chauters  that  no  writer  we  can  think  of  but  Mr.  Howt'lls 
Could  ptsa^ibly  write,  ao  in-acefhlly,  so  interi».«»tinKlys  «n«l 
we  may  say  »»  delicionaly  d<»e«  he  deaenbe  tlie  common 
sighu  and  incidents  in  a  New-York  stn^t-car,  around  a 
•(xia-water  fountain  in  a  drug*store,  and  on  a  Nortb-ltiver 
^.♦eambuat.**— tVere/ond  herahl. 

H/) WELLS’S  “THEIR  WEDDING 

.lOl’RNEY.”  Atlantic  Monthly,  July,  August, 
Sepiembc'f.  October. 

”  The  leading  article  In  point  of  merit,  although  it  does 
hiot  occupy  the'  place  of  honor,  is  a  delicinits  prose  Idyl  by 
tv  1>.  Howells,  entitled  ‘ THEIR  Wedding  Joi  knev,’  of 
"whieh  we  get  the  first  instalment.  Mr.  Howells  Is  essen- 
tUallv  a  poet,  having  insight,  imagination,  pa.ssion,  and  an 
:all-iuclusive  syapatby  which  embraces  the  world.” 

UO WELLS’S  NEW  SERIAL,  “Their 

Xl  iVEUDlXG  JOl’KSEY.” 

“The  present  sketch  Is  one  of  those  admlraMc  pictures 
•of  hackneved  things  about  us  which  strike  tlie  remler  Uke 
■•anew  revelation,  bv  n'ason  of  the  wondeifiU  fieshness 
■with  wliich  the  genius  of  the  artist  Invests  tliem.  He  has 
tth.it  open  eve  and  seeing  heart  to  wliich  nothing  is  ordl- 
marv  ami  common,  but  whereto  .ill  things  arc  suggestive 
oil  mflnite  emotions  and  feelings.  He  Ins  learned  what 
hVordsworth  so  well  knew  and  nobly  said : 

“  •  From  common  things  tint  round  us  lie, 

Some  random  truths  we  may  Impart, 

The  bsrveiit  of  a  guiet  eye. 

That  sleeii.  and  bruuds  on  its  own  heart.’  ” 
Commercial, 

mZEIR  WEDDING  JOURNEY,  by 

I  Howells,  exhibits  the  tumiH  humor,  and 

of  American  life,  which  have  thus  far 
3ven  an  UreSa-^^iWe  charm  to  his  narrativ®/'— AVw  Vurk 

'K^TE  BEAUMONT.  By  J.  W.  De- 

JX.  FocEST.  Atlantic  fox  \m. 

This  is  a  toelil.  striking,  falthfulpictnre  of  Southern  life, 
(Character^  gusioms,  and  is  drawn  with  a  master  s 
band. 

TIEFOREST’S  NEW  SERIAL, “Kate 

nX^  UEArMWNT."  .  . 

••The  new  chapters  of  ffksus  Heanmnnt,*  the  new 
serial  br  3lr.  I>eForest,  is  which  ih?wi1l>ed  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  a  ship  at  sea  ap<l  the  escape  (4  pa'^sen’-crs  and 


_  i  escape  p^ssen’-crs  an 

screw  in  bi»au,  are  powerfiM,  and  weu  s^t4i;;pd  to  a 
degree.  IX  tbi,  novel  continues  as  it  has  begug.  ft  H'jil 
take  rank  as  one  of  tb«  hsst  Amertcan  works  of  gcUog.” 
— PkUadetphia  Prat. 


Kate  BEAUMONT*  a  Serial  in 

the  Attaniie  Monthly  for  mi,  hr  J,  T>’.  DeFoSEst. 

••  Part  IX.  of  *  Kale  Beaureonl*  brings  the  story  well 
iwward,  with  some  pr«>spect  that  the  feud  of  the  Caro- 
IMan  Capuletsand  Montagues  may  not  tun*  t«t  sai  tragic- 
allr  ns  did  the  feud  In  Verona.  Major  DeForest  U  SQtiti^ 
to  a  first-class  goM  medal  fn>m  the  temperance  folk,  for  in 
•his  st4irv  he  has  drawn  some  striking  and  terrible  nlctuies 
L  the  effecu  of  drunkenness,  as  exemplllled  in  the  Uvos 
e  now  fallen  chivalry.”— BixtoH  TraedUr, 

.  .  Po  '  **'*  ’’T  Booksehera  and  Newsdealers. 

JAMES  08800D  So  CO.,  Pnblighert,  Boston. 

‘  ^EW  BOOKS. 

ATLANTIC  ASSAYS.  By  Thom m 

A-  WEXTWOEI*  Bibwfrff'So.N-.  1  vol.  Umo.  Cloth, 

“ A  Flea  /or  /Tjilture;”  “Literatnre  as 
uiJ' “  VmerieaniiU  in  LLUivitiirc; ”  “A  I.etter  to 
2  rin’g  Coiittih.itor;  “  “ 

Cdwl'li’s  Cam  pii w'i  f "’^1“^ 

and  the  Portuguese;"  “The  Greek  Godilesties, "  Saii- 
jiho;  ”  “  Od  an  Old  Latin  Texubook." 

HIGGINSON’S  ATLANTIC  Efig 

S  VY8.  This  book  contains  some  of  the  most  sue-  ; 
Restive’  anci  graceful  paiiers  recently  olTcn-d  to  tlie  : 
Engllsh-r«.i.l’ng  i>ahlic.  ITieir  rich  vein  o»  lUiKjgUt,  the 
remarkable  eullure  they  evince,  their  deUcate  humor,  imd 
rare  literarv  charms,  make  the  volume  a  most  uitracUtfl 
a  id  valuable  addition  to  .Vmerican  literature. 

TwASTILIAN  days.  By  John  Hay, 

aaithor  of  “Pike  County  Ballads."  1  tol,  Ifioo. 

*'(^nveuM:— “Madrid  at  Fresco;”  “Spanish 
and  OvSil”  "  Influence  of  Trulillon  In  Spanish  Life;  ” 
-•Taur^Vmaao;”  "•‘<‘■1  ••etler  l*avs:”  “An  Hour  with 
.the  PmmJrei"  “  A  C.islle  in  the  Air;  ”  “  The  Cltv  of  the 
Kseorial;”  “A  Miracle  riay; ”  ‘An 
Kvening  wUhiVUusf";”  “  Proverbial  Philosopliv:  The 

.C™U?*a^lGre'^A<  r<’n antes;  ”  ”  A  Field  Ng^t  In  the 
JcoTt'ea- "  “  The  MofRl  of  Siianish  Folitlcs ;  1  he  Bour- 

«M>a  imel;"  “NecessBy  oftbe  Keimbilc." 

XOHN  HAY’S  NEW  BOOK  ON 

•J  SPAIN, -“C.UJTILIAN  DA/ii,” 

"The  conteiU  are  a  series  of  grapliW,  hrlglit.  racy 
•ketches  of  the  cities,  the  weuple,  tlie  custoiiis.  tip-  iMdliics, 
the  art  and  the  s.K-lal  «fe  ,<8  Hie  degener.ile  va'I”;)  1" 

whose  cai.ilal  he  sometime  Jived  as  consul  of  Hit  (uiU4 
states  •l  liev  do  not  prcleud  to  Sb*  s-e:itvliing  aiiitl.vfis  or 
..lofound  philosophy ./ the  swreu  if  UK  |.lieii..iiiepa  he 
.ihiierved,  hut  are  nevertheless  W</1  hraceil  witli  the 
rtrewd  conclusions  of  an  independi'Rl  comtU'n  .sense,  and 
enhvened  with  a  western  pungency  of  cbaracieriJation. 
The  rea.ler  gets  his  information  in  a  shape  which  Ua'es 
a  wellHleflned  and  vivlil  impreseli*,  aud  dotiWess  the 
inlotmilhm  is  just  and  liiistworthv."—  Potion  Ailrrrlitrr. 

riTHE  BOOK  OF  THE  EAST,  AND 

X  other  Poems.  IJv  Uichard  Henry  Stoddabo.  I  '  ol. 
Mimo.  Cloth,  S1..W.  'me  contenU  of  K.  H.  Stoddard  .  new 
book  of  comprise  “  'Ihe  lUmk  of  the  Last,  m* 

eluding  Persian  songs  Tartar  A" 'a. '1.0 “"l' 

Chinese  songi;  **ln  Memoilamj  At 
M- Oman’s  Poem;"  “ A  New  Christmas 
Ballad  of  Creev,”  and  fifty  other  p<winii,  various  In  suh- 
iect  and  stvle,  but  all  marked  by  Ihe  high  poetic  qualities 
.Sii  w  hich  Mr.  8toddanl'»  verse  is  dlstlngulslied. 

.CITODDARD’S  BOOK  OF  THE 

!»0  east  and  OTHEK  POEM.s. 

“  More  than  one  hundreil  anil  twenty  poems,  long 
.  and  short,  are  In  the  collection;  some  siirt, one  ortwo  with 
’.  a  touch  »f  blttemexs,  some  with  a  genuine  ballad  ring, 
■-many  sweet  as  the  song  of  birds,  and  all  bearing  the 
iTnInt-mark  of  true  poetr)'.  Mr.  Stoddard  Is  a  bom  singer. 
,^£Uxtbui4  Uerald. 


"  It  will  grnlify  the  classical  scholar  and  the  lover  of 
line  English  poeiiy,  and  to  us  it  seems,  in  point  of  style, 
8U|ieriortuany  thing  that  Browning  bad  before  pabllshed." 
-  Phita.  Age. 


J^ROWNING’S  NEW  POEM. 

"  The  storj"  is  fold  hy  Mr.  Browning  with  great  power, 
and  with  more  reflnrinenl  of  strong  thought  than  Is  com* 
men  with  him  ....  It  will  take  rank  with  the  best  of  his 
original  poems.  It  dispLiys  all  his  great  qualities  as  a 
poet,  and  Is  entirely  ftee  tVom  the  blemishes  which  often 
inltate  his  ailmirers.”— AVamiNerfLonJon). 


VAGABOND  ADVENTURES.  By 

*  Ralph  Keeler.  1  vol.  IHmo. 

••  The  variety  of  adventure,  tlie  sprighilineM  with  which 
the  narrator  detalLv  hiis  triiitnph.4  ami  mUfortunefl,  and  the 
ftt?shnes!»  and  originality  of  liU  alyle^  wouM  fix  the  aiten- 
lion  ijf  the  reader  even  were  aoine  ot  the  scenes  and  char¬ 
acters  de.«ci  ilied  fj.r  leu*  wundei  fhl  than  they  are.**  —  Cin~ 
cinnati  Chrotiicle* 

XJALPH  KEELER^S"  VAGABOND 

ADV’ENTrnEsS.  “  Hy  the  general  ro:uler  this  little 
vi4ume  will  be  taken  up  wiiii  plca.nure  and  laid  a.side  with 
regret.  Its  strokes  i»f  humor  are  fre<nient  enough  to  com¬ 
mend  it  as.*in  amusing  companion,  and  Its  pathos,  alw.ays 
simple  and  unaflocted,  will  exert  a  no  less  pleasant  and 
lH.»ssibl>*  more  enduring  Intluencc.  **—  AVer  lorl  Times. 

For  sale  by  all  Hooksellers  and  Newsdealers.  Sent, 
post-paid,  cm  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

lyOTICE  TO  BOOK  AGENTS. 

Energetic  Intelligent  Toadies  and  Gentlemen  sbonld 
npplv  iimnediaudy  for  territory  and  ciiriilar  of  terms  for 
litcal  agency  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  British 
Provinces,  f«>r  Kkv.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson*®  gre.at 
work  now  In  press.  The  title  is  “Home  Worship  for 
Every  Day  in  the  Year.**  This  Is  a  valuable  religious 
work  for  all  denominations  of  Christiams,  prepareti  and 

5 ublished  expressly  for  the  Hubscription  Department  of 
AMES  K.  Osgood  «fe  Co.  Canvassers  will  find  this  new 
work  excels  all  other  Subscription  Books  In  attractive- 
ne.s.s.  Liberal  Terms  given.  .Vtidress  all  applications  and  I 
orders  to  H.  A.  BROWN  &  CO.,  144  Tremont  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  I 


JNVESTMENT  SECURITIES. 

J.VY  COOKE  A  CO.  are  now  selling,  nml  recommend 
as  a  profltibic  and  safe  Investment  fur  all  classes,  tlie  First 
Mortgage  7-30  Gold  bunds  of  Hie  Nortliem  P.iciflc  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  be,iring  Seven  and  Three-Tenths  per  cent 
gold  Interest  (more  than  8  per  cent  currency),  and  secured 
by  flist  and  only  mortgage  on  Ihe  entire  Road  and  equip¬ 
ments,  and  on  more  than  33,000  Acres  of  lAnd  to  every 
mile  of  track,  or  .500  Acres  Mf  I/ind  to  e.ich  $1,000  Bond. 
The  highest  current  price  will  be  palil  for  U.  8.  Five- 
Twenties,  and  all  other  roarkct.aide  .Sceiirllies  received  in 
cxcliange.  r.amphlets,  ma|is,  and  full  information  will  lie 
furnished  on  application  by  JAY  COOKE  &  CO.,  riilla- 
delpl]i.i.  New  York,  and  Washington,  and  by  most  Banks 
and  Banker,  tbroughuat  tlic  country. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  7,  1871. 


OPULENT  VULGARITY  IMPOTENT  AS 
A  SOCIAL  FORCE. 

IT  }s  popiilarlv  saiil  that  a  thing  is  worth 
what  it  will  bring ;  but  it  is  not  so  com¬ 
monly  perceived  that  money  itself  is  worth 
only  what  }t  will  bring,  lor  money  after  all 
is  not  so  much  ao  end  as  a  means.  To  a  large 
majority  of  money-makers,  it  brings  tlie 
means  of  making  more  money,  and  of  eontin- 
ually  gratifying  an  insatiable  desire ;  to  oth¬ 
ers  It  brings  the  satisfaetions  of  vanity,  pride 
and  pleasure ;  to  others  it  brings  opjiortuni- 
ties  for  culture ;  to  a  small  minority  it  brings 
the  supreme  delights  of  beneficence.  Between 
those  who  chiefly  value  it  because  it  can  be 
shrewdly  increased,  and  those  who  chiefly 
value  it  because  it  can  be  benevolently  given 
aivay,  there  arc  many  classes  of  rich  jieo- 
ple;  but  still  individuals  may  lie  classed 
ivithout  exclutling  individuality.  Thus,  there 
are  persons  seemingly  devoted  exclusively 
to  money-making,  who  are  hivish  expenders 
of  4i<^’y  in  gratifying  their  caprices,  sen- 
s4aiitj.es,  phf'Vfrsitics  and  desire  to  dom¬ 
ineer  j  whflst  Itlie  mojit  undisputed  philan- 
Uiropisf  frcfiucntly  astonislms  US  by  his 
buslucs^  sagacity 'jo  creating  pew  wealth 
as  iast  as  he  parts  wjth  Ids  old,  and  who, 
after  giving  away  two  or  three  onljnary  fori 
tunes,  ends  hy  tlying  in  the  double  odor  of 
money  and  sanctity,  and  surrounded  hy  the 
double  halo  of  wealth  and  lioUness, 

Let  us  begin  with  the  most  selfish  and  vul¬ 
gar,  though  not  the  least  skilful  of  money¬ 
makers.  As  far  as  they  devote  what  they 
have  made  to  the  charming  task  of  making 
more,  —  as  far  as  they  use  the  results  of  pro¬ 
duction  to  stimulate  iiev,  prothaction,  —  they 
unconsciously  serve  the  cause  which  intelli¬ 
gent  philanthrojiists,  no  less  than  intelligent 
eeonoinlif?,  have  at  heart.  Political  economy 
has  shown  ihaf  avarice  has  its  eomiK’iisa- 
tions,  as  l,<»g  as  ayaripc  is  enterprising, 
and  does  not  lock  np  jts  capital,  'Ji>c 
sers  of  old,  tiic  misers  wlip  gloated  f^e/tjip 
golil  timy  batj  amassed,  and'  Wil  away  m 
vaults  or  in  old  stockings,  sac  sio'ply  "dic.- 
uluus  to  the  misers  of  P^siy,  “  Juie  fimls 
lost  tlie  Interest  on  their  nioney } ^  that 
is  now  the  contemptuous  judgmnnt  of  ava.' 
rice,  enlightened  by  finiUiee,  on  “  the  ways 
that  were  dark,  and  the  tricks  that  were 
vain,”  of  its  ignorant  and  incompetent  pre¬ 
decessors.  The  reproductive  power  of  Cap¬ 
ital, —  the  capiicity  of  money  to  breed,  —  is 
really  the  only  salvation  of  Labor,  if  Labor 
believes  in  having  the  ordinary  number  of 


sons  and  daughters.  If  its  present  move¬ 
ment  on  Capital  is  intended  as  a  cheek  on 
population,  it  is  wise ;  if  it  is  intended  as 
an  assault  on  Capital  for  the  benefit  of  Lalmr, 
—  that  is,  of  Lal)or  const;uitly  reproducing 
and  increasing  its  numbers,  aceonliiig  to 
the  'aw  of  population,  —  it  is  the  maiidest 
scheme  that  ever  entered  into  the  dishon¬ 
est  plans  of  demagogues  to  enrich  them¬ 
selves  at  the  cxiK'nse  of  their  tlupcs,  the 
laboring  men.  The  meanest  motlerii  mi¬ 
ser  must  be  considered  a  benefactor  of  the 
human  race,  when  lie  is  Itrought  into  com¬ 
parison  ivith  the  selfish  tlemagogue,  or  the 
sentimental  {iliilantiirojiist,  ivho,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  demonstrated  laws  of  production, 
interferes  to  obstruct  their  inevitable  o|i- 
eration. 

As  fiir  as  wealth  acquired  is  ilevoted  to 
the  reproduction  of  wealtli,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  against  those  of  our  rieli  men 
who  are  uniiiistukablv  coarse,  vulgar,  sel¬ 
fish,  narrow-minded,  hani-bearted,  and  in¬ 
dividually  base  and  dcspicidile.  Providence 
looks  out  and  contrives  that  even  their  vices 
shiill  advance  the  progress  of  humanity. 
But  they  also  develop  a  tentlency  to  con¬ 
trol  what  is  called  “society”  as  well  as 
what  is  called  “production.”  Here  their 
inherent  feebleness  is  as  ajiparent  as  their 
inherent  strength  in  other  matters.  “  Soci¬ 
ety  ”  repudiates  them.  Tliey  answer  liy  a 
display  of  silks,  satins,  laces,  diamonds, 
palaces,  and  especially  horses,  which  culti¬ 
vated  people  of  relatively  moderate  incomes 
resolutely  refuse  to  receive  as  fintil  argu¬ 
ments  against  their  otvn  superior  social  pre¬ 
tensions,  springing  from  breeding,  birth,  and 
taste.  “Aristocrats”  is  the  favorite  word 
launched  by  the  nctvly-enriehed  agiiinst 
the  leaders  of  stx'icty ;  “  shodily,”  is  the  <lis- 
tlainful  retort  of  their  supercilious  opiio- 
Dcnts. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  rough-and- 
ready  creators  of  new  wealtli  are  the  Ibim- 
ders  and  feeders  of  ivliat  is  termed  “  sex'i- 
ty ;  ”  but  tliey  cannot  themselves  enter  into 
the  promised  land  which  their  exertions 
help  to  cultivate.  Tliey  are  just  as  “  vulgar  ” 
with  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rapidly 
acquired  money  as  they  ivere  a  short  time 
belbrc  in  their  poverty  confessed.  The 
money  they  represent  has  not  entered  as  a 
transibrmiiig  influence  into  their  hearts 
and  ininils  and  souls.  “  A  thing  is  worth 
ivhat  it  will  bring ;  ”  but  the  thing,  money, 
has  not  brought  to  them  tlie  refinement 
ivhieh  should  attend  upon  it.  They  are  just 
as  jMxtr  no5V,  as  regards  social  iirominciiee, 
as  they  iverc  when  their  bad  manners  hail 
the  excuse  of  sejualid  poverty.  They  may 
flaunt  in  splendid  dresses  and  gildcil  equipa¬ 
ges,  they  may  go  tlirougli  all  tlie  forms  of 
gentilitv  which  “  society  ”  exacts,  hut  they 
are  still  condemned  as  incurably  vulgar  liy 
the  most  frivolous,  imjK’eunious  and  well- 
mannered  coxcomb,  who  hangs  on  the  skirts 
of  some  rich  and  fashionable  woman,  or 
prides  himself  on  being  the  parasite  of  some 
rich  and  fashionaltle  man.  The  ineradica¬ 
ble  taint  of  vulgarity  is  on  them ;  and  they 
must  give  over  to  their  sons  or  grandsons,  to 
their  daughters  or  granddaughters,  the  difli- 
cult  task  of  forcing  the  family  into  the  circles 
where  Fashion,  the  (Joddess,  n-igns  supi’cme. 

We  despise  more  hetirtily  than  any  shod¬ 
dy  millionaire  the  walls  ivhieh  “  society  ” 
erects  against  his  intrusion,  because  he  de¬ 
sires  to  enter  it  and  we  do  not;  but  still 
we  think  that  society  is  justified  in  pitilessly 
excluding  him  on  the  ground  that  he  has 
not  earncil  the  right,  in  the  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  acquiring  the  externals  of  courtesy, 
to  mix  with  conventional  l:idies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  Jt  }s  a  great  advance  in  civilization 
when  a  rich  man,  wielding  enormous  iiow- 
cr  through  his  weal^,  c:tn  l)c  ignominlous- 
ly  expelleil  from  good  society  on  the  simple 
statement  that  not  a  dollar  of  his  money  has 
been  Invested  in'  graceful,  gentle  and  self- 
denying  “gooil  manners.” 

'The  money-makers,  however,  have  one 
resource,  of  ivhich  they  avitil  tliemselves  iii 
a  jirepostcrou.s  ivay.  After  having  built 
exjtensivc  ugly  houses,  and  filled  those 
houses  M'ith  c.xiK’iisive  ugly  furniture,  and 
established  a  general  reimtation  among  their 
humble  neighltors  for  “  goiigeousness,”  they 
can  Ciip  the  climax  of  their  vulgarity  by 
an  immense  display  of  horses  anil  car¬ 
riages,  Indeed  we  have  sometimes  de¬ 
spairingly  tiiQught  that  our  Iwasted  Amer¬ 
ican  civiljzatiqn  was  to  end  in  hoi’se-llesh, 
—  that  the  person  wliq  drgyo  tiie  fast, 
est  Iforse  was'  tq  superseqc,  in  public  estima- 
tjqn,  all  our  statesmen,  generals,  invens 
tors,  reformers  and  phlbinthrojilsts.  It  is 
indisputable  that  as  soon  as  our  unrefined 
but  capable  spoeubitors  make  money,  tliey 
rush  to  invest  it  in  horses.  Tlie  price  of 
horses  rises  with  every  increase  in  the 
wealth  of  fortunate  individuals.  To  get 


more  and  more  fast  horses,  is  the  ambition 
of  opulent  indiviiluals  who  decline  to  invcit 
their  surplus  earnings  in  art,  literature  anti 
beneficence,  —  in  the  cultivation,  that  is  of 
their  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  It  can 
easily  be  shown  that  there  is  a  wide  distinc¬ 
tion  between  tliose  who  possess  property  and 
those  who  are  jtossessed  by  it ;  and  that  the 
higher  nse.s  of  wealth  an*  strangely  miscon¬ 
ceived  by  a  majority  of  our  wealtliicst  men. 


ABSENT-MINDED  MEN. 

^piIOUGII  absent-mindedness  frequently 
-1  leads  to  the  coniinissioii  of  the  most 
slHjiid  mistakes,  it  h.as  been  observed  tint 
stupid  peojtle  are  rarely  absent-minded. 
Tliat  momentary  state  of  confusion  and  ob- 
tuseiiess  which  the  term  absent-mindedness 
iiiiidetpiately  deserilK’s,  generally  befalls 
men  of  unusual  iiitellcetual  activity,— 
IKXits,  thinkers,  inventor.s,  and  men  engarred 
in  important  and  eomplieated  seheines. 
The  man  M'liose  faculties  are  concentrated 
on  one  engrossing  subject  is  likely  to  be 
now  and  then  blind  to  his  own  immediate 
surroundings,  and  to  commit  absurdities 
wliich  seem  the  result  of  thoughtlessness 
rather  than  of  too  much  thouglit.  llic 
average  man,  ivliose  mind  is  occuiiied  with 
only  the  simplest  affairs,  is  iutt  to  be  elear- 
lieaded ;  and,  incapable  himself  of  beeominn’ 
absorltod  in  “matters  of  great  jiith  an3 
moment,”  lias  a  healthy  ic.irn  for  the  ab¬ 
straction  of  the  .sacant  or  the  jioet.  Such  an 
one  ivould  have  little  patience  with  a  man 
like  La  Fontaine,  ivhose  itre-oeeupation 
oiton  caused  him  to  lie  guilty  of  the  most 
whimsical  blunders.  An  amusing  instance 
of  his  forgetfulness  is  given  by  Furetiere. 
A  leiv  days  after  attending  the  burial  of 
a  friend.  La  Fontaine  called  .at  the  house 
of  the  tlecea.sed,  and  asked  if  he  were  in. 
He  5vas  shocked  at  first  on  lieing  informed 
ot  the  death  of  the  person  in  question,  but 
jtresently  recovering  from  his  surprise,  e.\- 
elaimed,  “  True  !  true  I  I  recollect,  I  went 
to  his  funeral  I  ”  Tliat  was  a  lapse  of 
memory  totally  beyonil  Mr.  Brown  or  Mr. 
Smith  in  a  sane  state.  It  is  related  of 
D.inte  that  he  once  5vcnt  to  a  bookseller’s 
shop  to  witness  the  passing  of  a  great  pro¬ 
cession.  Taking  up  a  lx)ok,  he  fell  to  read¬ 
ing.  Tlie  pageant  with  its  blaring  trum- 
jiets  and  waving  banners  swept  by  unheard 
and  unseen  by  the  poet.  Perhaps  a  more 
aggravated  instance  of  absent-mindedness 
is  found  in  the  case  of  the  Count  I)c  Bran- 
eas,  the  original  of  Menalcas  in  Bruyere’s 
“  Absent  Man.”  The  count  was  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  reading  hy  the  firesitle  wlien  the 
nurse  brought  him  his  infant  child  ;  he 
drops  the  volume,  takes  the  child  in  Ids 
arms,  and  logins  idaying  with  it.  In  the 
midst  of  this  amiable  employment,  a  visitor 
is, announced.  Forgetting  entirely  that  he 
had  exchanged  his  book  for  his  child,  he 
hastily  threw  the  infant  on  the  library 
tiible,  and  advanced  to  receive  the  guest. 
How  inadamc  the  countess  relished  these 
little  vagaries  is  not  rceonled. 

Absent-mindedness,  even  when  its  mani¬ 
festations  arc  harmless,  is  not  a  trait  to  be 
eomincndcd  in  men  of  genius  or  others.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  it  is  no 
sign  of  mental  inferiority,  but  rather  seems 
to  be  a  failing  jtceuliar  to  the  higher  order 
of  mind.  The  tivo  graveyanl  clowns,  in  the 
jday,  could  not  have  been  so  absent-minded 
as  Hamlet.  Literarv  biogra^ihy  abounds 
in  anecdotes  of  the  kinil  winch  we  have 
quoted,  not  for  the  sake  of  proving  “  an  un- 
(lisputed  thing  in  sueli  a  solemn  way,”  but 
as  an  introduction  to  an  exceedingly  neat 
instance  of  ab.sent-mindedncss  which  lately 
came  nmler  our  observation,  and  from  which 
tlic  newspaper  rejiorter  of  the  period  has 
not  yet  taken  the  bloom.  One  not  August 
afternoon  a  gentleman,  wliosc  name  at¬ 
tached  to  a  cheque  would  Ixi  more  valuable 
to  the  reader  than  if  written  here,  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  Revere  House 
waiting  for  a  Washingtoii-street  car.  He  was 
a  slim,  venerable  gentlemen,  with  long  white 
hair,  and  acertain  dignity  about  him  ivhieh  we 
supj)osc  comes  of  always  having  a  hanilsome 
babance  in  the  bank,  for  tve  never  knciv  a 
poor  man  to  have  this  particular  air.  It 
was  a  sultry  afternoon,  and  the  millionaire, 
standing  on  Uic  curb-stone  in  the  shade,  had 
reraoveil  his  hat,  and  was  cooling  his  fore¬ 
head  with  his  handkerchief,  like  any  eoin- 
nion  person,  when  the  Cahibridgc  horse-car 
stqppeil  al  the  crossing  at  his  feet,  From 
this  oar  hastily  desoeaAed  a  welUknown 
Man  of  Letters  whose  pre-oeenpied  expres¬ 
sion  showed  at  once  that  he  was  wrestling 
with  an  insultordinate  hexametre  or  laying 
out  the  jioints  of  a  new  magazine  article. 
Suddenly  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
a  white-haired  old  man  dejectedly  holding 
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a  hat  in  one  hand.  As  quick  as  thou<;ht, 
the  poet  —  to  wlioin  neither  old  age  nor 
youth  apiK’als  iu  vain  —  thrust  his  haml 
into  his  vest  p«H-ket,  and,  dmpiiing  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  nickel  and  fractional  currency  into 
the  extended  hat,  jmssed  on.  The  inil- 
lioiiain'  gazcil  aghast  into  the  hat  lor  an 
instant,  and  then  inverted  it  spasmodically, 
allowing  the  money  to  drop  into  the  gutter, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  a  gentlemen  and 
a  tootli-jiick  on  the  steps  of  the  llcvere 
House,  and  very  much  more  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  another  party  who  chanced  to  know 
that  the  su])|>osed  mendicant  and  the  Man 
of  Letters  had  been  on  terms  of  jiersonal 
intimacy  these  twenty  years. 


NOTES. 

IONDON,  as  well  as  Boston,  has  its  Radical 
i  Cliil).  The  former,  sngttcsted  by  the  sympo¬ 
siums  in  Cliestnut  Street,  meets  every  other  Sun¬ 
day  diiri^'  Parliament,  and  is  composed  of  Ijoth 
sexes.  rendezvous  is  usually  at  some  sub¬ 
urban  town,  where,  nft»“r  dining,  the  Chib,  the 
majority  of  whose  members  must  lie  in  the  House 
of  Couiinons,  discuss  measures  to  lie  brought 
before  the  House.  Of  coursi?  the  Club  is  made 
up  of  extreme  ratlicals.  Mrs.  P.  A.  Taylor, 
Miss  Helen  Taylor,  Mrs.  Fawcett,  and  Lady 
Amlierlcy  belong  to  this  unique  Inxly.  Where 
in  America  are  women  admitted  to  Congression¬ 
al  dinners  for  the  pur])08c  of jxditical  argument? 
The  radical  leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons 
arc  Peter  Alfred  Taylor,  representing  Leicester, 
a  town  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants ; 
Pnifessor  Henry  Fa  wcett,  i  epresenting  Brighton ; 
and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Bert.,  representing  Chel¬ 
sea,  a  western  district  of  London.  Mr.  Taylor  is 
a  wealthy  ndired  merchant  of  fiftv-two,  who  lives 
in  a  charming  house  on  Notting  Hill,  and  whose 
honesty  is  as  unimpeachable  as  Wm.  M.  Tweed’s 
isn’t.  Fawcett  is  Professor  of  Political  Econo¬ 
my  at  Cambridge  University,  and  though  but 
thirty-three,  wields  considerable  jiower.  Hav¬ 
ing  lost  his  eyesight  hy  a  painful  accident  some 
years  ago,  he  is  entirely  dependent  upon  his 
young  wife  for  all  information.  Yet  he  is  one 
of  the  most  cheerful  of  beings.  Jim.  Fawcett 
is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Garrett  Anderson.  She 
is  a  clever,  logical  woman,  and  has  written  an 
admirable  lecture  on  Woman  Suffrage.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  is  a  remarkable  man  for  one  of 
his  years,  being  only  twenty-eight.  He  was 
gradiiattKl  LL.B.  at  Cambridge  in  1866,  since 
which  time  he  has  lieen  round  the  world,  writ¬ 
ten  “  Greater  Britain,”  and  been  two  years  in 
Parliament.  “ Greater  Britain  ”  shows  wonder¬ 
ful  insight  into  American  institutions,  and  in 
many  ways  is  the  licst  liook  ever  written  by  an 
Englishman  on  this  subject.  Sir  Charles  iMlke 
is  nut  only  just  but  generous  in  his  criticisms, 
and  it  is  singular  that  his  liook  should  be  so  lit¬ 
tle  known  in  this  country.  It  was  published  al¬ 
most  simultaneously  with  Hepwortli  Dixon’s 
“New  America;”  yet  how  different  the  tone! 
Dilke  is  a  strong  advocate  of  Woman  Suffrage, 
and  bos  made  a  spinich  in  Parliament  in  its 
favor.  Proprietor  and  editor  of  The  Athenmim, 
be  jKissesses  much  artistic  as  well  as  literary 
taste,  and  is  likely  to  have  American  books  and 
art  justly  noticed  in  his  paper. 


The  soldiers  and  sailors’  monument  begun 
on  Boston  Common  will  be  finer  than  anv  thing 
of  the  kind  yet  projected  elsewhere  in  this 
country.  The  work  is  to  be  done  by  Martin 
Milmore,  under  the  sujicrintcndence  of  the  city 
authorities,  from  a  design  which  is  both  ebabo- 
rateandbeautitul.  The  monument  will  henincty 
feet  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue 
of  America.  It  is  to  be  on  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  elevation  of  the  Common,  and  its  erection 
will  probably  occupy  about  two  years.  'I'he 
corner-stone  was  laid  on  the  18th  of  September, 
with  ceremonies  that  will  make  the  day  long 
memorable  in  the  city’s  history.  It  is  becom¬ 
ing  and  jiraiscworthy  to  build  these  memorials 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  fought  and  died 
that  the  Union  might  live,  and  in  the  years  to 
cope  wo  hope  to  sec  scores  of  noble  shatls 
raised  in  our  various  cities,  that  the  people  mtiy 
ever  have  bi'fore  their  eyes  enduring  remindera 
of  the  sacrifices  through  which  the  country 
came  to  its  new  birth  of  freedom  and  nation¬ 
ality.  The  hot  passions  of  strife  which  rent 
the  land  are  subsiding,  and  every  section  has  a 
vital  interest  in  the  common  prosperity.  The 
future  is  rich  with  promise  of  peace.  Let  us 
all  purge  our  hearts  of  the  hates  which  the 
war  engendered,  and  henceforth  labor  and  as¬ 
pire  as  brethren  for  the  general  welfare. 


The  rcspeetable  Italians  residing  in  New 
York,  are  cngagiKl  in  the  praiseworthy  en¬ 
deavor  to  reclaim  those  of  their  lost  brethren 
who  have  devoted  their  energies  to  the  dissolute 
pursuit  of  organ-grinding.  It  being  the  most 
monotonous  and  laziest  work  in  the  world  to 
turn  a  crank,  it  has  especial  fascination  for  the 
Italian  nature.  On  arriving  in  this  country, 
the  Italian  emigrant,  languageless  and  penni¬ 
less,  fastens  himself  by  instinct  to  a  barrel- 
organ.  In  a  few  weeks,  of  course,  his  fate  is 
sealed.  He  is  fit  for  nothing  else.  He  wan¬ 
ders  froiTi  street  to  street,  grinding  out  his  own 
dirge,_as  it  were.  Until  recently  the  Italians  mo¬ 
nopolized  the  atrocious  organ-busini'ss ;  but  now, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  they  have  very  numerous 
and  vurv  lively  rivals  in  the  shape  of  armless 
and  legless  soldiers  left  over  from  our  late  war. 


vVe  really  wish  that  these  heroes  —  for  many 
of  the  poor  fellows  were  as  heroic  as  if  they 
had  l)een  major-generals  —  could  find  some¬ 
thing  else  to  do.  'I'lie  hand-organ  on  our  strwt 
comers,  whether  tortured  by  a  native  or  a  Ibr- 
eigner,  is  a  crying  nuisance,  and  should  lie  swept 
out  of  heariii’g.  Now  that  the  Italians  have 
Bet  us  the  example,  we  trust  that  steps  will  be 
taken  to  relieve  our  own  countrymen  from  a 
degrading  and  offensive  trade. 

When  a  gentleman  is  relieved  of  his  watch 
in  this  country  he  dismisses  the  thing  from  his 
mind,  unless  he  has  an  unusually  sanguine  dis¬ 
position,  for  the  chances  are  nine  thousand  to 
tialf  a  one  that  he  never  lays  eyes  on  the  trinket 
in  this  life.  In  Vienna  they  manage  these 
things  differently.  If  you  have  your  pocket 
picked,  of  all  places  in  the  world  have  it  done 
m  Vienna,  'rhe  Traveller  says  that  a  Boston¬ 
ian,  while  travelling  in  Europe  recently,  had 
his  watch  stolen  from  him  in  that  pleasant  city, 
and  was  led  to  offer  fitly  dollars  reward  tor  the 
recovery  of  his  property.  The  watch  did  not 
appear,  and  on  returning  to  America,  he  left 
with  the  ]iolice  his  name  and  address  and  the 
number  of  his  watch.  A  year  has  since  gone, 
and  he  gave  up  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  it,  when 
a  few  days  ago  his  watch  came  to  him  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  the  only  charge  upon  it  bedng  one  of  fitly 
cents  for  express  trans{K)rtation  from  New 
York.  The  thief  had  been  arrested  in  Vienna, 
the  watch  found  upon  him,  and  forwarded  by 
the  city  Govemmi'nt  of  Vienna  free  of  charge 
to  New  York.  There  is  a  degree  of  innocence 
about  the  Vienna  police  that  suggests  odious 
comparisons. 

Dk.  Mackenzie’s  fresh  and  timely  “Life 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott”  has  won  many  nattering 
0|)iuions,  but  none  more  hearty  or  from  a  source 
lending  it  greater  weight  than  the  following 
s)iontaueous  tribute  from  Mr.  S.  Austin  Alli- 
bone,  author  of  the  widely-known  “  Dictionary 
of  Authors.”  He  says  :  “  I  have  read  Mac¬ 
kenzie’s  ‘  Life  of  Scott  ’  from  cover  to  cover, 
and  recomuiend  it  to  every  one  as  an  admirable 
sketch  of  the  life,  character  and  writings  of  its 
illustrious  subject.  The  original  matter  added 
by  this  latest  biographer  constitutes  his  book  a 
fitting  supplement  to  the  earliest  lives ;  and 
even  he  who  jiossesses  the  full-length  portrait 
by  Lockhart  will  need  the  liie-like  miniature 
by  Mackenzie.  Happy  is  that  publisher 
who  can  secure  for  the  illustration  of  any 
literary  theme  the  full  mind,  teeming  memory 
and  facile  pen  of  Shelton  Miwkcnzie,  who  in 
his  studioiu)  boyhood  interested  Scott  bv  his 
knowledge,  and  in  his  maturer  years  delights 
us  hy  his  recollections  of  his  distinguished  con- 
temfioraries,  most  of  whom  have  now  ceased 
from  their  labors.” 


“  WiiEUE  do  all  the  pins  go  ?  ”  is  not  so  fre¬ 
quent  a  question  just  now  as  “  Where  does  all 
the  hair  come  from  ?  ”  As  far  as  the  hair 
market  in  Europe  is  concerned  the  inquiry  is 
easily  answered.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  all 
women  who  are  condemned  by  the  magistrates 
in  France  for  any  kind  of  misdemeanor  for  a 
period  of  one  or  two  months,  arc  submitted  to 
a  mutilation  which  is  a  punishment  to  them  a 
hundre-d  times  greater  than  the  imprisonment, 
'rhe  first  act  of  the  director  of  the  prison  is  to 
cut  the  hair  of  such  prisoners,  and  it  has 
just  come  to  light  that  ever  since  the  fourth  of 
ScptemlKT  last  the  prison  directors  have  been 
trafficking  in  hair  thus  obtained.  The  feeling 
was  so  strong  when  the  fact  was  made  public 
that  M.  Dufaurc  ordered  that  all  women  con¬ 
demned  for  less  than  five  years  should  preserve 
their  hair,  and  as  for  that  of  others  it  roust  be 
burned  in  their  presence.  Harum-scarum  girls 
abroad  will  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  than 
ever  lor  their  chUjnons. 

The  annual  lecture  campaign  has  opened 
with  unusual  promise  and  brilliancy.  'IVo  or 
three  new  claimants  for  public  favor,  who  have 
excellent  things  to  say  and  know  how  to  say 
them  excellently,  have  entered  the  field.  We 
are  a  lecture-loving  people  and  would  rather 
listen  to  a  poor  lecturer  than  to  none.  It  may 
be  stated  in  this  connection  that  'rimothy  Tit- 
comb  purposes  to  return  to  the  lyceum  plat¬ 
form  this  winter,  after  an  absence  of  several 
years. 

Certain  ill-natured  people  connected  with 
newspapers  —  which  is  a  sufficient  explanation 
and  justification  of  their  ill-nature  —  have  been 
making  sport  of  a  New-Orlcans  bridegroom  for 
soliciting  an  artillery  company  to  fire  a  salute 
in  honor  of  his  nuptials.  As  a  general  thing, 
a  man  gets  married  but  once,  and  if  ever  he  has 
a  volley  fired  over  him,  that  is  the  time.  After 
a  man  is  dead,  the  salvo  is  as  good  as  thrown 
away,  as  far  as  his  enjoyment  is  concerned. 
The  bridegroom’s  request  was  sensible  and 
thoughtful,  and  we  hope  the  artillery  company 
had  enough  esprit  de  corps  to  comply  with  it. 
The  cynical  journalists  who  have  laughed  at 
our  friend’s  matrimonial  enthusiasm  have  either 
been  married  a  great  many  years  or  have  never 
been  married  at  all. 


Speakino  of  musical  matters  in  London,  a 
friend  writes  :  “  Jenny  Lind  is  no  longer  what 
she  was.  At  a  recent  rendition  of  ‘Ruth,’  a 
sacred  pastoral  composed  by  her  husband,  she 
sang  the  principal  solos  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  set  musical  teeth  ( if  teeth  ever  are  musical) 
on  edge.  Her  singing  was  screaming,  and 
none  but  a  highly  virtuous  and  highly  respect¬ 
able  London  audience  would  have  applauded 


the  painful  exhibition.  The  concert  was  for 
some  charity,  but  Is  there  not  an  old  saying 
that  charity  begins  at  home  ?  If  Jenny  Lind 
would  retain  her  tame,  let  her  keep  silence 
in  the  concert-room.  Herr  Goldschmidt’s 
‘Ruth’  can  never  be  rescued  from  a  merited 
oblivion.  It  is  forced  and  commonplace.  A 
little  better  than  ‘  Ruth  ’  is  Prince  Ponia- 
towski’s  Ma.-is  in  F,  dedicated  to  Don  Luis, 
first  King  of  Portugal,  who  ought  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  obliged  to  the  prince  for  the  rather  late 
compliment ;  but  better  late  than  never.  This 
mass  was  given  publicly  in  London  at  St. 
James’s  Hall,  and  by  the  aid  of  Patti  and  other 
Italian  artists,  obtained  a  day ’s  sucres  d  ’estime. 
It  isn’t  often  that  a  prince  conducts  his  own  mu¬ 
sic  as  Poniatowski  always  docs,  and  nobody 
would  think  him  half  as  much  like  a  prince  as 
Costa  or  Benedict  if  the  information  were  not 
down  in  the  programme.  However,  princes 
ought  to  be  encouraged  in  their  efforts  to  attain 
excellence  in  any  art  or  profession,  and  if  Ponia¬ 
towski  docs  nut  startle  the  intellect  of  other 
people,  he  may  improve  his  own.  What  a  pity 
that  the  royal  princes  of  England  do  not  follow 
his  excellent  example!  The  Prince  of  Wales 
might  make  a  tolerable  jockey,  and  the  Duke  of 
Edinboro’  an  excellent  tester  of  wines.” 

It  seems  a  cruel  thing  to  crush  a  harmless 
delusion,  but  really  it  would  be  a  friendly  act 
for  some  one  to  tell  tbe  editor  of  Cope’s  Tobacco 
Plant,  a  journal  published  in  the  little  town  of 
Liverpool,  England,  that  “  Bret  Harte  ”  is  a  real 
name  and  not  a  nom  de  plume,  and  more  especial¬ 
ly  not  “  the  nom  de  Uume  of  Mr.  Benjamins,  late 
editor  of  the  Overland  MonlUy.”  We  cast  no 
reflections  on  Mr.  Benjamins,  who  may  possi¬ 
bly  be  a  very  worthy  person,  though  he  seems 
strangely  like  a  figment  of  Mr.  Cope’s  brain 
under  the  influence  of  nicotine ;  but  it  is  too 
bod  that  an  English  journal  should  lavish  two 
or  three  columns  of  judicious  praise  on  Mr. 
Harte  under  the  impression  that  be  is  some¬ 
body  else. 

A  New'  York  gentleman  writes  to  his  daily 
paper  a  note  suggi*ting  that  the  confession  of 
Paymaster  Hodge  lie  printed,  framed  and  hung 
up  in  the  rooms  of  the  Stock  and  Gold  Ex¬ 
changes,  and  in  the  brokers’  offices  of  that  city. 
This  ingenious  person  takes  but  a  limited  view 
of  the  situation.  There  ought  to  be  a  building 
about  twice  the  size  of  the  late  deceased  Bos¬ 
ton  Coliseum  set  aside  as  a  gallery  for  the 
neatly  mounted  and  framed  confessions  of  all 
the  financial  artists  w'ho  have  defrauded  tbe 
people.  The  building  could  have  wings  added 
to  it  from  time  to  time. 

Sfeakino  of  General  McClellan’s  hesita¬ 
tion  when  Mayor  Hall  ottered  him  the  civic 
crown  of  the  Control  lership,  the  A’.  Y.  Tribune 
wittily  remarks,  “  It  seems  like  renewing  the 
memories  of  a  decade  since  to  hear  that  Gen. 
McClellan  has  not  yet  decided  upon  his  next 
movement.”  Indeed,  it  gives  one  a  twinge  of 
that  old  paralysis  which  used  to  seize  upon  the 
public  heart  years  ago,  when  the  young  Napo¬ 
leon —  we  called  him  the  “  Young  Napoleon  ” 
then  for  about  six  months  —  was  at  the  head 
of,  but  dill  not  lead,  the  Army  of  Virginia.  In 
the  new  time  as  in  the  old,  Gen.  McClellan 
thinks  that  he  will  not,  then  concludes  that  he 
will,  and  then  doesn’t. 


It  is  said  that  M.  Louis  Blanc  is  writing  a 
history  of  the  siege  of  Paris.  There  are  few 
Franchmen  who  can  write  that  arc  not  writing 
a  history  of  the  melancholy  business.  Besides 
the  labors  of  these  gentlemen,  each  war-corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  London  press  has  his  two  or 
three  little  volumes  in  the  field.  In  Germany 
the  aspect  of  historical  literature  is  no  less 
threatening.  Of  course  every  American  who 
happened  to  be  shut  up  in  the  French  capital 
^  tlie  Prussians  must  tell  his  story  in  print. 
Thus  there  will  be  accumulated  a  vast  store  of 
material  to  help  and  perplex  the  future  histori¬ 
an  ;  but  there  will  be  no  cool,  impartial  narra¬ 
tion  of  the  war  produced  at  present. 


The  effort  of  the  alumni  of  Yale  to  raise  a 
fund  of  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  good  old 
college  is  one  that  ought  to  be  successful.  The 
money  will  be  known  as  the  Woolsey  Fund,  in 
honor  of  the  late  loved  and  respected  president. 
The  college  needs  this  general  endowment  more 
than  it  needs  aid  for  specific  objects ;  the  new 
resident  may  plan  and  purpose  as  he  will,  but 
e  cannot  do  much  witnout  money.  And  if 
Yale  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  she  must 
find  open  purses  among  her  rich  alumni. 

English  Pre-Raphaelites  form  a  mutual  ad¬ 
miration  society,  and  rarely  exhibit  their  works 
to  outside  barbarians.  By  this  strategy  they 
avoid  puMic  criticism,  and  arc  very  great  men 
within  the  sacred  circle  of  unquestioning  follow¬ 
ers.  Rossetti  is  far  cleverer  as  a  writer  than  as  a 
[Winter.  His  art  is  literarv.  Sooner  or  later 
the  Pre-Raphaelites  who  really  possess  ability  de¬ 
sert,  —  as  Millais  has  done,  —  and  are  ever  after 
branded  as  unworthy  of  recognition. 


At  the  breakfiist  given  in  July  at  the  Crys¬ 
tal  Palace  to  the  Com^die  Franpaise,  Earl 
Granville  distinguished  himself  hy  the  grace  of 
his  manner  and  beauty  of  his  French,  the  latter 
of  which  is  to  lie  accounted  for  from  the  fact  of 
Earl  Granville’s  having  been  partially  educated 
in  Pari.s.  The  French  comedians  were  delight¬ 
ed  with  him.  Lord  Dufferin,  who  presided, 
speaks  execrable  French,  but  then  he  is  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Sheridan,  and  this  virtue  covered  the 


faults  of  his  accent.  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan,  the 
English  comedian,  spoke  fluently  and  meloilU 
oiisly  in  the  Gallic  tongue,  but  failed  to  exhibit 
a  tact  equal  to  his  accent,  going  out  of  his  way 
to  infonii  his  guests  that  Reinard  had  called 
Shakespeare  “  an  ugly  monkey,”  and  Vulture 
had  stigmatized  him  as  “  savage,  low  and  cra¬ 
zy.”  Mr.  Wigan  took  the  sting  out  of  these 
reminiscences  hy  confessing  that  France  had 
modified  its  estimate  of  the  divine  William ;  but 
why  have  recalled  the  criticisms  of  one  hundred 
years  ago  when  “  nous  avons  chawjd  tout  ctla  f  ” 

“  Don’t  you  knuiv  that  you  are  setting  a  very 
had  example,  you  who  are  heir  to  the  English 
throne  ?  ”  said  a  friend  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
“  It  is  not  of  the  least  consequence  what  sort  of 
example  I  set,”  replied  the  Prince,  “I  shall 
never  be  king.”  So  goes  the  story.  Se  non  e 
vero  e  beu  trovato.  If  the  Queen  live's  twenty 
years,  the  prophecy  of  her  eldest  son  will  jirob- 
ably  come  to  pass.  Republicanism  is  gaming 
ground  very  rapidly  in  England. 


PERSONALS. 


— Porter  has  turned  into  Yale. 

—  Horace  Greeley’s  wife  and  two  daughters 
are  residing  in  London. 

—  M.  Gustave  Don*  is  finishing  his  drawings 
for  the  forthcoming  work  on  London. 

—  .John  Gillicrt,  the  royal  academician,  is  to 
be  knighted.  It  will  cost  him  $:2,000. 

—  Fra  Giordini,  a  Sorrento  monk,  is  said  to 
be  the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  Italy. 

—  Charlotte  Bronte’s  hiusband,  Jlr.  NicholLs, 
has  married  the  author’s  cousin.  Miss  Bell,  and 
is  living  in  Ireland. 

—  Bismarck  manages  by  habits  of  strict  econ¬ 
omy,  to  worry  through  tlie  year  on  an  income 
of  about  S2o6,000. 

— Mr.  Henry  Young,  of  Sing-Sing,  has  given 
S30,000  to  found  a  chair  iu  the  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  of  Virginia. 

—  Marshal  Canrobert,  Napoleon’s  particular 
friend,  has  turned  up  at  Bourges,  where  he  has 
command  in  the  French  aiiny. 

— A  Western  admirer  of  the  fine  arts  chroni¬ 
cles  sententiously  :  “  Bierstadt  is  lugging  his 

paint-pot  along  the  Pacific  coast.” 

—  Roderich  Beniilix  Is  the  most  protluctivo 
German  playwright  living.  He  has  already 
written  about  one  hundred  plays. 

—  Mr.  Clarence  Cook,  the  art  critic  and  for 
two  years  past  on'.'  of  the  A”.  1'.  Tribune’s  liir- 
eign  correspondents,  has  returned  to  New  York, 

— Olive  Logan  says  that  in  Europe  the  wo¬ 
man  suffrage  movement  is  generally  classed 
with  Mormonism,  Oueida-communism,  and  free- 
lovism. 

—  The  greatest  artist  in  England  is  Watts, 
His  portraits  are  masterly,  and  his  bii.-t  of  Clyiie 
is  worthy  of  an  old  master.  His  technique  is 
Michel  Angelesiiue. 

— Miss  Frances  Power  Col 'he  is  the  only  wo¬ 
man  journalist  in  London.  Her  articles  in  tho 
Echo  are  written  in  the  interests  of  women  ami 
progress  generally. 

—  'Phe  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Scott,  formerly  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Washington  Co.  (Penn.)  College,  has 
been  ;nade  Prolessor  of  Ancient  Languages  iu 
the  University  of  West  Virginia. 

—  Mr.  Swinburne  has  in  press  the  “Prelude”  . 
to  his  unfinished  poem,  “Tristram  and  Isi-ult,” 
itself  a  poem  of  considerable  length  and  imjxir- 
tance,  being  several  hundred  lines  long. 

—  Lord  Lvtton  Ij  a  tall,  florid  man,  with  a 
slight  stoop  m  his  back,  and  long  gravish  beard. 
He  is  an  incessant  smoker,  indulging  in  the 
luxury  of  a  'lurkish  pipe  even  when  engaged  in 
writing. 

— Gen.  Badenn,  our  Secretary  of  Legation  to 
England,  keeps  house  in  Lower  Grosvenor  Street, 
and,  though  a  liachelor,  gives  dinners,  break¬ 
fasts,  and  parties,  and  is  declared  to  be  very 
popular  in  society. 

—  Mayor  Lee,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been 
sued  for  damages  by  two  members  of  the  chain- 
gang  who,  upon  their  refusal  to  work,  were 
chained  to  trees  in  the  public  park  to  induce 
them  to  be  more  industrious  in  the  future.  They 
ask  S10,000  each. 

— John  Stuart  Mill,  with  all  his  advauccil 
idi'as  does  not  possess  great  moral  courage.  Ho 
retained  the  manuscript  of  “  Subjection  of  Wo¬ 
man  ”  some  years  before  daring  to  publish  it. 
Miss  Helen  Taylor,  his  step-<laughter,  a  woman 
of  unusual  ability,  is  bis  adviser  in  all  matters, 

— One-third  of  the  suliscrlbcrs  to  the  engrav¬ 
ings  of  Dore’s  paintings  are  American.  Tho 
Dord  Gallery  in  London  is  own  all  the  year 
round.  Immensely  clever  as  Dore  is,  the  more 
one  sees  of  his  work  tho  less  one  believes  iu  him 
as  a  really  great  artist ;  but  he  is  a  very  great 
merchant  and  looks  like  a  Wall-Street  broker. 

—  Boughton,  the  American  artist,  lives  in  a 
pretty  house  at  Kensington,  surrounded  with 
paintings  and  old  china,  for  which  he  has  a  pas¬ 
sion.  W.  J.  Hennessy,  who  is  steadOy  gaining 
ground  in  London,  has  taken  a  house  for  a  year 
at  Chiswick,  on  the  Thames.  Vedderis  passing 
the  summer  at  Perugia.  He  has  sold  paintings 
and  received  orders  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars.  Miss  May  Alcott,  the  sl-tcr 
of  “Little  Women,”  is  studying  water-colore  iu 
Ixmdon,  where  she  intends  to  remain  duriu)f 
the  winter. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[October  7, 1871, 


THE  PRAYERS. 

TILL  as  ftlass  was  the  ocean, 
lu  a  calm  liv:lit  and  ^uile, 

A  hundred  ships  lay  on  it, 

Each  with  a  windless  sail. 

A  hundred -skippers  wen-  fn-ttingr,  _ 

Eai'h  st-areh’d  the  sea  and  the  skies. 

Each  for  a  wind  was  praviiift. 

But  never  a  wind  would  rise. 

The  jiraycrs  rose  up  to  Heaven, 

In  En'^lish,  Gennau,  Gn-ek, 

Each  of  the  hundn  d  skippers 
In  his  own  tongue  did  speak. 

Each  of  the  hundred  skippers, 

Louth  in  the  calm  to  stay. 

Wanted  the  w  ind  to  waken. 

To  blow  him  on  his  way. 

Each  in  his  own  din-ction 

Would  have  his  (»ood  ship  blown, 

And  a  hundred  winds  were  wanted 
If  each  was  to  get  his  own. 

Each  on  the  deck  was  pacing 
With  discontented  mind. 

And  when  the  wind  would  come  not. 

All  thought  the  Lord  unkind. 

Poor  fools !  Had  he  granted  their  wishes 
Sad  wciv  the  end  to  sec ! 

The  hundred  winds  would  have  hurled  them 
To  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 


OLD  SADLER’S  RESURRECTION. 

ALKING  about  ghosts,”  said  the  captain, 
“  listen  while  I  spin  you  a  bit  of  a  yam 
which  daU-s  back  some  twenty-live  years  ago, 
when,  but  a  wee  bit  of  a  midshij)man,  I  was 
on  board  the  old  frigau-  Macedonian,  then  flag¬ 
ship  of  the  West  India  scpiadron. 

“  It  would  hardly  inten-st  you  to  tell  what  a 
clever  set  of  lieutenants  and  ward-room  otticers 
we  had,  and  how  the  twenty-three  reefers  in  the 
two  steerage  messes  kept  up  a  racket  and  a  row 
all  the  time,  in  spite  of  the  taut  n.'in  which  the 
tirst  lieuten.mt,  IMr.  Bi-pham,  kept  over  us.  He 
won-  gold-rimmed  spectacles ;  and  I  can  see 
him  now,  with  the  buttons  shining  on  his  blue 
coat,  as  he  would  pace  the  <juarter-dcck,  eying 
us  young  gentlemen  of  the  watch,  ns  dcniun-ly 
we  planked  up  the  lee  side,  tin-d  enough,  and 
waiting  for  eight  bells  to  strike  to  rush  below 
and  call  our  relief.  He  was  an  austere  man, 
and,  unlike  the  brave  old  commoilore,  made  no 
allowance  tor  our  pranks  and  skylarking. 

“Among  our  crew,  made  up  of  some  reallv 
splendid  fellows,  there  was  an  old  man-of-war^< 
man  named  Sadler  —  a  little,  dried-up  old  chap 
ol  some  sixty  vears,  who  had  fought  under 
'  elson  at  Trafalgar,  so  he  said,  and  had  been 
ap  and  down,  all  around  and  criss-cioss  the 
world  so  often  that  he  had  actually  forgott<-n 
where  he  had  been,  and  so  had  all  Ills  gi-ogra- 
phy  lessons,  learned  by  cruising  cxperii-nce, 
s.'idly  mixed  up  in  his  head  ;  which,  although 
small,  with  a  little  old,  weazened  frontispiece, 
was  full  of  odds  and  ends  of  yarns,  with  which 
he  used  to  delight  us  young  asj.irants  for  naval 
honors,  as  he  would  spin  them  to  us  on  the 
booms  on  moonlight  nights,  after  the  ham¬ 
mocks  had  been  piped  down.  How  well  do  I 
remember  the  old  fellow’s  appearance!  —  his 
neat  white  tixick  and  trowsers,  nls  Iow-<juarter 
purser’s  shoes,  with  a  bit  of  riblion  for  a  liow; 
no  socks,  save  the  natui-al,  flesh-tinted  ones,  a 
blue  star,  done  in  India  ink,  gleaming  on  his 
instep;  his  broad,  blue  collar,  falling  gracefully 
from  a  neck  whicli,  as  we  youngsters  asserted, 
had  received  its  odd-looking  twist  from  hang¬ 
ing  too  long  by  a  grajK-vine,  with  which  the 
Isle  of  Pines’  pirates  had  strung  him  up  when 
he  was  cha.sing  them  under  old  Commodore 
Kearney’s  command.  Anyhow,  old,  sharp- 
faced,  wrinkled,  and  tanned  to  the  color  of  a 
sole-leather  trunk,  the  whole  cut  of  his  jib  told 
you  at  once  that  he  wa.s  a  regular  man-of-war’s 
man  — one  of  a  cla,«s  whose  faults  lean  hardly 
recall  while  rememliering  their  sense  of  duty, 
their  utter  disregard  of  danger,  and  the  reliance 
with  which  you  can  lead  them  on  to  attack 
any  thing,  from  an  honu-t’s  nest  to  an  ironclad. 

“  Well,  it  so  hapjK-ned,  one  hot  day,  while 
cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  the  news 
came  to  us  that  old  Sadler  was  dead  ;  and  sure 
enough  it  was  so,  for  th<^  old  fellow  had  quietly 
slipped  his  moorings,  and,  as  we  all  hoped,  hail 
at  last  gone  to  where  the  sweet  little  cherub 
sits  up  aloft  who  looks  out  for  the  soul  of  poor 
Jack.  Then,  after  the  doctors  had  had  a  shv 
at  him,  to  see  why  he  had  cleared  out  so  sud¬ 
denly,  his  remains  wen*  taken  in  charge  by  his 
messmates,  who  rigged  the  old  man  out  in  his 
muster  clothes,  sewed  him  up  in  his  clean  white 
liammock,  with  an  eighteen-pound  shot  at  his 
feet,  and  reported  to  the  olficer  of  the  deck 
that  the  body  was  ready  for  burial.  So,  about 
six  bells  in  the  afternoon  watch,  the  weather 
being  very  hot,  and  not  a  breath  of  air  to  rip¬ 
ple  the  glassy  surface  of  the  water,  the  lieuten¬ 
ant  of  the  watch  directed  one  of  the  young 
gentlemen  to  tell  the  boatswain  to  call  ‘  All 
hands  to  bnrv  the  dead ;  ’  and  soon  fore  and  aft 
the  shrill  whistles  were  heard,  followed  by  that 
saddest  of  all  calls  to  a  sailor  at  sea — ‘All 
nands  to  bury  the  d<-ad !  ’ 

“  Our  good  old  boatswain  seemed  to  linger 
on  the  words  with  a  feeling  akin  to  grief  at 
parting  with  an  old  shipmate,  and  as  the  last 


man  reached  the  deck,  he  touched  his  hat  and  in 
a  sad  sort  of  way  reporti-d,  ‘  All  up,  sir,’  to  the 
first  lieutenant,  who  in  his  turn  rcjxuted,  ‘  Otti¬ 
cers  and  nu-u  all  on  di-ck,  sir,’  to  the  commo¬ 
dore,  who  thereuiKin  gave  an  order  to  the  chap¬ 
lain  to  go  on  with  the  services. 

“  The  courses  were  hauled  up,  maintopfiail  to 
the  mast,  Iwnd  on  the  quaru-r-dcck,  colors  half- 
mast,  and  all  hands,  officers  and  men,  stood 
uncovered,  looking  silently  and  sadly  upon  the 
Iwdy  as  it  lay  upon  the  gang-lmards  in  its 
white  hammock,  ready  for  the  last  rites.  Sol¬ 
emnly  and  most  impressively  were  the  si-rvict-s 
ri-ail,  and  at  the  words,  ‘  W'e  commit  his  laxly 
to  the  deep,’  a  heavy  splash  was  heard,  and 
jK)or  old  Sadler  had  gone  to  his  long  home  for¬ 
ever.  Some  of  us  young.-iters  ran  up  in  the  lee 
main  rigging  to  see  him  go  down,  and  as  we 
watclu-d  him  go  glimmering  and  glimmering 
down  to  a  men-  speck,  we  wondered  when-  he 
wiis  liound,  and  how  long  it  would  take  him  to 
fetch  Davy  Jones’s  locker  on  that  tack. 

“  ‘  Pi|K‘  down,  sir,’  says  the  commodore  to 
Mr.  Bispham  :  ‘  Pipt^  down,  sir,’  says  Mr.  Blsp- 
ham  to  Air.  Gray,  who  w  as  officer  of  the  deck ; 

‘  Pi|K.-down,  sir,’ said  Mr.  Gray  to  the  gentleman 
of  the  watch ;  ‘  Pijx;  down,  sir,’  says  this  young¬ 
ster  to  the  Ixiatswuin ;  and  then  stirh  a  twitter 
of  pipi-s  fbllowt-d  this  order,  and  all  hands  were 
pi|K.-tl  down,  while  poor  old  Sadler  was  still  oif 
soundings,  ami  going  down  as  fust  as  the 
eighteen-pound  shot  would  take  him. 

“  Now,  you  know  that  people  coming  from  a 
funeral  on  shore  always  have  a  gay  sort  of  air, 
suppressed  it  may  Ite,  but  still  cropping  out: 
and  just  so  is  it  with  sailors  at  sea ;  for,  Sad¬ 
ler’s  Ixidy  committed  to  the  deep,  all  hands  felt 
Ix-tter;  the  fore  and  main  tacks  were  hauled 
alxiard,  the  main  yard  was  tilleil  away,  and  the 
jib  sheet  hauled  aft,  and  we  all  settled  down 
into  every-day  life,  w  hich,  after  all,  is  not  half 
so  monotonous  on  board  a  man-of-war  os  you 
might  suppose. 

“  Well,  as  I  have  said,  the  wi-ather  was  very 
hot,  the  surface  of  the  watt-r  was  as  smooth  as 
a  mill-pond,  the  wind  was  all  up  and  down  the 
mast,  and  so  the  old  ship  was  boxing  the  i-oin- 
pass  all  to  herself  and  not  making  a  foot  of 
headway. 

“  At  one  bell  in  the  tirst  dog  watch,  Boyle, 
the  ship’s  cook,  reported  the  tea-water  ready, 
anti  after  this  came  the  inevitable  evening- 
quarters  —  and  scunc  old  man-of-war’s  men 
would  think  the  country  was  going  to  ‘  Jemmy 
Stpiaretoe’s,’  sti-m  tirst,  if  they  didn’t  have  ipiar- 
ters  —  then  down  liftnmocks  for  the  night  at 
si.x  bells,  and  after  that  jn.st  as  much  of  fun, 
frolic,  dance,  song  and  yarn-spinning  as  all 
liamls  wanted  until  eight  bells,  when  the  watch 
was  called. 

“  John  Molfitt,  the  sailing  master,  the  Ix-st 
fellow  in  the  wanl-room  mess,  and  a  ffn-at 
favorite  with  the  yontigsters,  was  olficer  of  the 
tleck  from  six  to  eight  o’clock  ;  and  mv  mess¬ 
mate  Buckner,  the  most  dan--<levil  midsliipman 
of  us  all,  was  master’s-mate  of  the  forecastle ; 
Hammond,  Marshall,  Smith  and  I  were  the 
gentlemen  of  tht-  watch  ;  Rodney  Barlow  was 
(juartemiaster  at  the  ‘con;’  the  lookouts  had 
just  been  statiom-d ;  the  men  were  singing, 
dancing,  spinning  vams  and  otherwise  amusing 
themselves  alxmt  t)ie  decks,  while  the  old  ship 
was  turning  lazily  around  in  the  splendid 
moonlight  as  if  adiniring  herself. 

“  Discipline,  you  know,  is  the  very  life  of  a 
man-of-war,  and  this  must  account  for  what 
now  took  place.  Tom  Edwards,  a  young  forc- 
topman,  had  the  lee  lookout,  and  as  seven  bells 
struck  he  sang  out,  ‘  Lee  cat-head :  ’  but  tlie 
last  syllabic  died  away  on  his  lips  as  his  cy<« 
rested  upon  an  object  —  a  white  object  — stand¬ 
ing  Iwlt  upright  in  the  water  l)cfore  him,  about 
a  liundrcd  yards  distant  and  broad  off  on  the 
lee  Ik)w.  Suppn-ssing  a  strong  desin*  to  shriek, 
and  recovering  himself,  he  touched  his  hat  and 
said,  ‘  Mr.  Buckner,  will  you  step  up  here,  sir, 
if  you  please  i  ’ 

“‘  What  is  she,  Edward  ?  ’  said  Buckner,  ns 
he  quickly  mounted  the  hammock-rail. 

“  One  look,  a  dip  down,  a  shiver,  and,  O 
Lord  !  what  did  he  see  but  old  Sadler  standimj 
straif/ht  as  a  ramrod,  and  headimj  rhjlit  for  tlie 
ship  ! 

“  It  took  Buck  a  full  minute  to  recover  him¬ 
self,  and  then  with  one  eye  on  the  lee  how  and 
the  other  on  the  quarti-r-dt-ck,  he  walked  aft 
and  d(-lil)eratcly  touching  his  cap  reporti-d  to 
Molfitt,  ‘  Old  Sadler  broad  ofl’  on  the  lee  bow, 
sir.’ 

“  ‘  The  d -  he  is  I  ’  cxclaim(-d  Molfitt ; 

but  clu-t-king  himself,  he  said,  ‘  Mr.  Hammond, 
report  Sa<ller’8  arrival  to  the  commodore  ;  and 

you  Mr.  AI - ,  rejiort  it  to  the  first  lieutenant, 

sir.’ 

“  My  eyes  were  as  big  as  saucers  as  I  rushed 
down  the  stet-rage  ladder  and  into  the  ward¬ 
room,  where  I  found  the  first  lieutenant  quietly 
seated  reading  over  the  black  list ;  and  when, 
with  my  heart  in  my  throat,  I  said,  ‘  Mr.  Bisp¬ 
ham,  old  Sadler  is  on  the  lee  bow,  sir,’  he  se¬ 
renely  replied,  ‘  Very  well,  Mr.  AI - ,  I’ll  bo 

on  d(-ck  airectlv.’ 

“  ‘  0  Lord  !  ^  said  I  to  myself —  ‘to  take  a 
ghost  as  easily  as  all  that  1  ’’  Bolting  up  the 
ladder  on  my  way  back  to  the  deck,  and  trem¬ 
bling  lest  I  should  see  the  ghost  popping  his 
head  in  through  one  of  the  gun  deck  ports,  I 
ran  into  Hammond,  who  dodged  me  like  a 
shot. 

“  When  I  got  on  deck  the  news  was  all  out, 
for  Tom  Edwards  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer, 
hut  had  just  yelled  out,  ‘  Ghost  ho !  ghost  ho  ! 
Look  out  I  stand  from  under  I  here  he  comet)  1 ' 
and  bolted  aft,  scared  out  of  bis  witi. 


“  In  ten  seconds  all  hands  were  on  deck  — 
ship’s  cook,  yi-om  an,  ‘Jemmy  Legs,’  ‘Jemmy 
Ducks,’  ‘  Bungs,’  ‘  loblolly  Ixiy,’  captain  of  the 
hold,  and,  by  this  time,  all  the  officers  too,  with 
the  midshipmen  scuttling  uii  the  ladders  as  fast 
as  tlu-ir  legs  and  hands  could  carry  them. 

“  Molfitt  had  hauhnl  up  the  coursi-s  and 
squan-d  the  mainyard,  as  much  to  make  a  di¬ 
version  as  any  thing  else,  although  the  men 
thought  it  was  to  kt-i-p  old  Sadler  from  board¬ 
ing  us :  and  us  they  rushctl  up  on  di’ck  they 
filled  the  booms,  lei^  rigging,  hammock-netting 
and  every  available  spot  fnim  which  a  sight  of 
the  old  fellow  could  Ix^  had. 

“  Very  soon  they  saw  that  he  was  not  ap¬ 
proaching  the  ship.  The  old  sinner  was  just 
turning  and  turning  around  in  the  water,  like 
a  fishing-cork,  dancing  away  all  to  himself, 
while  the  moonlight,  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other,  in  light  and  shadow,  gave  a  queer 
sort  of  look  to  his  feature,  sometimes  sad  and 
sometimes  funny. 

“  After  watching  him  for  a  few  minutes.  Bill 
Ellis,  the  second  captain  of  the  foretop,  hailed 
him  thus  :  ‘  Sadler,  ahoy  !  AVhat  do  you 
want  ?  ’ 

“  No  answer  being  received,  one  of  the  mizzen- 
top  boys  suggested  that  the  old  man  had  cotiic 
back  for  his  bag  and  hammock,  and  that  thev 
ought  to  lx*  thrown  overlioard  to  him ;  but  all 
this  wa.s  cut  short  by  the  app<‘arance  of  the 
eonimodon^  on  the  quarter-declt,  and  upon  him 
all  eyes  were  turned  as  he  stepped  upon  the  iiort 
horseblock,  where  a  good  view  could  be  had. 

“  Now,  he  was  ns  lirave  an  old  fellow  os  ever 
sailed  a  ship,  but  he  did  not  fancy  ghosts,  and 
the  ktiowledgi*  that  all  hands  were  looking  at 
him  to  sec  how  he  took  it  made  him  feel  a  little 
nervous ;  but  with  a  firm  voice  he  called  for  his 
night-glass,  and  when  the  quarter-master,  with 
a  touim  of  his  hat,  handed  it  to  him,  he  quietly 
arranged  the  focus,  and,  ns  we  all  suppo.Hi-(l, 
wiis  alxmt  to  point  it  at  Sadler,  who  was  still 
dancitig  away  for  dear  life  all  to  himself.  But 
he  was  too  smart  for  that.  He  quietly  directed 
his  gloss  to  another  quarter,  to  gain  a  little 
titne,  ntid,  gradually  sweeping  the  horizon, 
brought  it  at  last,  with  a  tremor  of  niortul 
dread,  to  Ix^ar  dead  upon  the  ghost.  Bless  my 
soul !  how  the  old  gentleman  shook  !  But  re¬ 
covering  himself,  with  a  big  gulp  in  his  throat 
he  tiimetl  to  the  chaplain  and  said,  ‘  Did  von 
read  the  full  service  over  him  to-dav,  Mr. 

T _ 1 » 

“  ‘  I  did,  sir,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,’  rc- 
idied  Mr.  T - . 

“  ‘  'I'lien,  sir,’  said  the  commodore,  turning  to 
Mr.  Bispham,  and  s)x.‘uking  in  an  authoritative 
tone,  ‘  we  must  send  a  boat  and  bring  him  on 
board.’ 

“  ‘  O  Lord  !  O  Lord  I  —  bring  a  ghost  on 
boanl,’  groaned  the  men. 

“  ‘  Silence,  fore  and  aft !  ’  said  Mr.  Bispham, 
‘  and  cull  away  the  second  cutter.’ 

“  ‘  Away,  there,  you  second  cutters,  awav  !  ’ 
sang  out  the  Ixtatswuin's  mate.  But  tliey 
didn’t  ‘  away  ’  one  step,  and  we  voungsters 
could  hear  the  men  growlitig  out,  ‘  What  does 
the  commodore  want  with  old  Sadler  ?  'riiis 
isn’t  his  place;  let  the  old  man  rip;  he  is  dead 
and  buned  all  right.  We  didti’t  ship  to  go 
cruising  after  ghosts ;  we  shipped  to  r»H“f  toj>- 
sails  and  work  tlu;  big  guns  ;  and  if  he  wants 
old  Sadler  on  Ixiaru  he  had  lictter  go  alter  him 
himself.’  Some  said  he  had  come  back  after  his 
bag  and  hammock,  and  the  Ix'St  way  was  to 
let  him  have  them,  and  then  he  would  top  his 
Itoom  and  clear  out.  Others  said  the  purser 
had  not  squart'd  oft'  his  account ;  and  one  of 
the  afterguard  was  seen  to  tickle  the  mainmast 
and  whistle  tor  a  hreeze,  to  give  the  old  fellow 
a  wide  1)crth.  But  it  wouldn’t  do ;  discipline 
is  discipline,  and  after  a  free  use  of  the  cult  and 
a  good  deal  of  hazing,  the  Ixiat’s  crew  came 
aft,  the  cutter  was  lowered,  and  the  men,  with 
their  oars  up  and  eyes  upon  the  ghost,  were 
waiting  the  order  to  shove  off",  the  low  oars¬ 
man  having  provided  hinatclf  with  a  loarding- 
piko  to  ‘  fend  otf,’  os  he  said,  if  the  old  man 
should  fight. 

“  We  youngsters  knew  that  somebody  else 
was  needed  in  that  boat,  and  that  somebody 
was  a  midshipman  with  his  side-arms ;  but  nut 
a  boy  of  us  said  a  word  alout  it,  and  we  were 
afraid  even  to  catch  the  first  lieutenant’s  eye, 
lest  he  should  be  reminded  that  no  voting  otticer 
had,  as  usual,  been  ordered  to  go  ;  liut  the  order 
came  at  last.  When  Molfitt  asked  the  first  lieu¬ 
tenant,  ‘  What  olficer,  sir,  shall  I  send  in  that 
boatl  ’  we  scattered  like  a  lot  of  birds,  hut  all 
too  late  ;  for  Mr.  Bispham  referred  the  matter 
to  the  commodore,  who,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  said,  ‘  Who  discovered  the  ghost,  sir?  ’ 

“‘Midshipman  Buckner  reported  him,  sir,’ 
was  the  rejily. 

“  ‘  'riieii,’  said  the  commodore,  ‘  by  priority 
of  discovery  he  belongs  to  Air.  Buckner,  who 
will  take  charge  of  the  cutter  and  biing  him  on 
board.’ 

“  I  heard  all  this  from  my  place  behind  the 
mizzen-mast,  and  you  may  guess  how  glad  I  was 
not  to  have  been  selected ;  but  a  groan,  a  chat¬ 
tering  of  the  teeth,  a  trembling  and  shaking  of 
bones  close  by  my  side,  caused  mo  to  look 
around,  and  there  was  poor  Buck,  with  his 
priori^  honors  thick  upon  him. 

“  ‘  Get  your  side-arms,  sir,’  said  Molfitt ;  ‘  take 
charge  of  the  cutter,  and  carry  out  the  com¬ 
modore’s  order.’ 

“  ‘  Ay,  ay,  sir  1  ’  said  Buck,  but  oh,  with  what 
a  change  in  his  voice !  As  he  bnckled  on  his 
sword  1  could  sec  what  a  struggle  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  to  feel  brave.  As  he  went  over  the  gangway 
to  get  into  the  boat  I  caught  his  eye,  and  u  you 


could  have  seen  that  forlorn  look  yon  would 
have  pitied  liiin ;  for  there  was  old  Sadler  turn¬ 
ing  and  turning  in  the  water,  looking  first  this 
way  and  then  the  other,  and,  ns  Buck  thought, 
just  ready  to  hook  on  to  him  and  carry  liim 
down  among  the  dead  men. 

“It  is  no  light  matter  to  go  up  to  a  ghost, 
front  face,  full  face,  and  look  him  in  the  eye; 
but  what  must  it  be  when  you  have  to  go  up  to 
him  backward,  as  that  cutter’s  crew  had  to  do 
while  pulling  their  oars,  leaving  only  Buck  and 
the  coxswain  to  face  him  ?  They  just  couldn’t 
do  it,  and  at  every  stroke  they  would  suddenly 
slue  around  on  their  thwarts  and  look  at  the 
old  fellow,  who  seemed  to  them  os  big  as  an 
elephant,  and  just  ready  to  clap  on  to  them, 
Ixiat  and  all,  us  soon  as  they  turm*d  to  give  an¬ 
other  stroke.  Boor  fellows  I  they  made  but 
little  headway,  and  what  with  catching  crabs, 
fouling  their  oars,  blasting  old  Sadler’s  eyes, 
and  denouncing  him  generally  (one  fellow  fairly 
yelled  outright  when  the  bow  oarsman  acci¬ 
dentally  touched  him),  they  had  a  hard  pull  ot 
it;  but  still  they  made  some  progress,  and 
when  Buck  sung  out  ‘  Way  enough,’  every  oar 
flew  inlxiard,  every  man  faced  suddenly  around, 
and  with  tliis  the  cutter  keeled  over,  and,  her 
bow  touching  old  Sadler  on  his  shoulder, 
(lucked  him  out  of  sight  fur  a  second,  at  which 
all  hands  shouted,  thinking  that  he  had  gone 
forever ;  1  ut  in  a  moment  more,  up  he  po]>}xHl, 
fR'sh  os  a  .'ark,  higher  than  ever  before,  and 
this  time  right  abreast  of  the  stem-sheets, 
where  he  Ixibbed  and  bowed  to  Buck,  at  which, 
with  a  yell  of  terror,  all  hands  went  overboard, 
and,  ttoHudering  in  the  water,  begged  for 
mercy.  The  cutter  had  some  little  headway, 
and  this,  of  course,  brought  Sadler  astern  on 
the  other  quarter,  and  then  there  was  a  wild 
rush  to  get  Ixick  into  the  boat,  for  fear  the  old 
fellow  was  doubling  on  them  to  make  a  grab. 

“  The  commodore,  hearing  the  row  and  fear¬ 
ing  disa.ster,  ordcriHl  another  boat  to  the  rescue; 
but  ere  it  reached  the  spot.  Buck  had,  in  some 
manner,  ipietcd  his  men,  who,  seeing  the  ghost 
still  standing  Ixilt  upright  in  the  water,  and  danc¬ 
ing  away  os  if  nothing  hud  happened  to  scare 
him,  iminiicd  their  oars  again  and  nulled  cau¬ 
tiously  towards  him  ;  while  he,  with  that  chuiige- 
able  mixmlight  grin  on  his  face,  was  bobbing  up 
and  down  to  the  Ixiat’s  crew,  us  if  Buck  were  the 
commodore  himself  coming  to  jiuy  him  a  visit. 

“  ‘  Stand  by,  there  in  the  bow,  to  hixik  on  to 
him,’  sung  out  Buck. 

“  ‘  Ay,  ay,  sir  !  I’ll  fix  him ;  ’  and  with  that 
and  a  heavy  expletive  in  regard  to  the  old  tel- 
low’s  eyes,  the  Ixiw  oarsman  slammed  his 
ixiarding  pike  right  into  the  ghost,  just  abaft 
his  left  leg,  and  as  the  sharp  steel  touched  the 
body,  a  whizzing  sound,  like  the  escape  of 
steam,  was  heard,  and  without  a  word  old  iSad- 
ler  vanislied  from  sight  forever. 

“But,  Captain,  tell  us  what  really  brought 
the  old  geiitlemau  back,”  said  one  of  the 
auditors. 

“  Well,  just  think  of  that  tight  white  ham- 
mcK'k,  the  light  weight  of  the  shot,  and  the 
very  hot  weather  —  think,  too,  how  easily  a 
fishing-cork  is  balanced  in  the  water  by  a  very 
small  sinker,  and  lastly,  how  confined  air  will 
buoy  up  an V  thing — and  you  have  the  whole 
secret  of  his  coming  hack.  Let  that  air  sud¬ 
denly  escape,  and  you  have  the  secret  of  his 
disappearance. 

“  Buck  used  to  say  that  ‘  jiriority  of  discov¬ 
ery  ’  was  a  good  thing  in  the  days  of  Columbus, 
but  if  it  was  to  be  continueil  in  force  in  the 
navy,  hang  him  if  he  should  everrejiort  another 
ghost,  even  if  he  should  sec  him  walking  the 
quarteiHlcck  with  the  speaking-trumpet  under 
his  arm. 


The  Wages  of  Royalty.  Royalty  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  business  going,  regarded  from 
a  ]x'cuuiary  standpoint.  The  salaries  of  em¬ 
perors  ami  kings  are  for  the  most  part  liberal, 
and  no  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  duty.  The  “  eight-hour  law  ”  docs 
not  apply  to  tLcsc  fortuuate  persons,  and  when 
they  want  “  a  day  out  ”  they  are  not  obliged 
to  put  a  “  sub  ”  on,  to  retain  their  “  sit.” 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  the  most  profitable 
Ix'rth,  his  wages  averaging  .£25,000  per  day,  or 
365  times  ns  much  as  I’resident  Grant  receives. 
The  Sultan  of  Turkey  struggles  along  on 
.£18,000  per  day.  How  he  can  do  it,  with  his 
huge  family,  and  the  inevitably  enormous  dry- 
goods  hills,  it  Is  not  easy  to  understand.  Louis 
Napoleon,  last  September,  lost  a  place  that  paid 
him  £14,000  per  (lay  ;  but  ho  has  been  prmlent, 
and  has  saved  up  something  handsome,  which 
will  keep  him  comfortable  I  in  his  old  age. 
What  the  jiay  of  Emperor  William,  of  Ger¬ 
many,  may  lx;,  we  don’t  know ;  but  as  King  of 
Prussia  he  was  paid  only  .£8,210  per  day,  or 
83,000000  per  year.  Victor  Emanuel,  of 
Italy,  enjoys  an  income  of  about  £3,000,000. 
Queen  Victoria  is  a  good  manager  and  keeps 
the  pot  a-bllin’  on  almut  £2,000,000  per  year. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  finds  £625,000  ungual 
to  his  expenses.  Some  time  ago,  a  man 
named  Neeldy  left  Queen  Victoria  £1,750,000, 
and  Prince  Albert  left  her  £5,000,000.  It  is 
believed  that  she  will  “  cut  up”  more  richly 
than  any  other  sovereign  of  Europe. 

In  contrast  to  these  magnificent  figures  it 
may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  average 
income  of  nine  millions  of  people  in  England 
and  Wales  is  less  than  two  shillings  per  day ; 
eighteen  million  live  on  a  shilling  p(>r  day. 
There  are  107  Englishmen  who  return  incomes 
of  over  $250,000  per  year,  and  7,371  who  ro- 
turn  $5,000  to  $10,000. 
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miigic  pen  to  announce  this  preat  chanpc  to  her 
•laiiphter.  The  hair  is  henceforth  to  Ikj  worn 
a  h  ixii/siiime.  The  witty  marquise  at  first  in- 
dultjes  in  a  few  sarcasms  over  tliis  novelty  — 
“  Wrt  Jalt  une  tvte  roiide  romme  un  rhou,”  savs  site, 
licinp  still  faithful  to  the  still’  little  rinplets  of 
her  youth  ;  hut  in  a  few  days  she  poes  to  court 
apain,  and  then  finds  that  it  is  not  only  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Nevers,  but  the  queen  herself,  who  has 
hail  the  scissors  thronph  her  lot'ks.  Madame 
de  Gripnan  mitst  now  no  lonper  delay  adopting 
the  last  mode  ;  it  is  charming ;  it  is  l>ccomlug. 
We  have  a  long  letter  containing  nothing  hut 
an  elalioratc  explanation  of  the  coiffure.  The 
fond  mother  feels  a  little  faint  at  urging  the 
shearing  of  the  long  hair  of  her  rhire.  comtesse ; 
hut  tnen  the  new  fashion  has  been  adoptetl  by 
Madame  <le  Montespan,  Madame  de  jS'evers,  la 
Petitede  Thianges,  and  othercharming  beauties ; 
and  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  such  goodly 
company  lightens  the  sacrifice,  which  sacrifice 
must  be  made,  for  at  present  the  little  curls 
“  sont  jiisteinent  du  temps  dii  roi  Guillemot.”  In  a 
very  short  time  not  only  the  handsome  gourer- 
mnte.  of  Provence,  but  every  lady  at  court,  had 
followetl  the  example  set  by  the  reigning  beau¬ 
ties  in  the  coiffure,  as  well  as  in  nearly  all  else. 
Another  epoch  had  dawned.  It  was  the  fulness 
of  success,  and  women  must  needs  look  proud¬ 
er  ;  they  were  no  longer  so  meek  and  brave, 
and  they  did  not  love  and  die ;  the  hardness 
of  prosjierity  was  coming  over  the  heart  of  the 
nation.  This  was  in  1671.  Two  years  later, 
she  who  of  all  had  been  most  triumphant  in  her 
drooping  curls  cho.se,  as  supreme  expiation, 
to  lay  them  domi,  a  golden  crown  of  thorns, 
on  the  marble  of  the  cloister ;  and  the  fair  head, 
robbed  of  its  loveliest  ornament,  in  humility 
lifted  itself  up,  to  smile  no  more  on  kings,  but 
to  seek  the  smile  of  God. 

Louis  XIII.  had  worn  his  own  hair  falling 
loosely  on  his  shoulders,  like  that  of  our  own 
sad  monarch,  Charles  I.  Most  heads  are 
adorned  by  tho.se  simple  flowing  curls  which  lend 
the  only  charm  to  the  sour  countenance  of  the 
cheery  Bcarnais  son.  All  the  brave  and  dash¬ 
ing  men  of  the  Fronde  have  their  lovc-locks 
under  their  beaver ;  their  hcad-dre.sses  are  reck¬ 
less  and  daring,  like  their  deeds  ;  their  hats  are 
too  large,  their  gauntlets  too  big,  their  boots 
too  heavy;  but  there  is  something  gallant  al>out 
them.  How  unlike  these  turbulents  seigneurs  are 
to  their  sons,  in  high  wigs  and  very  high  heels ! 

The  monarch  who  built  'Versailles  left  the 
ancient  fashions  at  St.  Germain.  In  the  new 
and  splendid  palace  every  thing  must  be  grand 
and  majestic  —  the  gorgeous  galleries  are  well 
suited  for  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  high  veils, 
which  are  ever  ready  to  fall  back  and  show  the 
crown  they  are  hiding.  Modest  indeed  were 
the  curls  of  M.ademoiselle  do  la  Vallien- !  The 
tide  of  power  has  l)cen  ever  rising,  and  has 
swept  away  in  its  rolling  course  the  generation 
which  had  defied  and  fought  a  king.  The  om¬ 
nipotent  master,  whom  none  wouhl  now  dare  to 
thwart  even  by  a  word,  looks  down  from  under 
his  high,  long,  and  flowing  wig,  upon  the  host 
of  cringing  courtiers  thronging  around  him. 

Every  year  the  heads  of  the  men  seem  to 
grow  more  stupendous.  No  tight  curls  could 
live  long  near  these  huge  coverings ;  even  the 
short  hair  a  la  jmiisanne  is  laid  aside,  or  rather 
is  made  to  sit  higher  and  higher,  soon  forming 
a  very  edifice  on  each  womanly  brow.  And 
vain-glory  and  vanity  are  swelling  too  in  every 
breast.  Life  seems  given  but  to  seek  a  passing 
glance  from  those  go<l-like  eyes ;  poets  are  no 
longer  inflametl  by  the  smiles  of  the  fair,  but 
by  the  rays  of  yonder  sun.  Racine  dies  be¬ 
cause  he  has  seen  it  clouded.  The  wig  of  the 
king  is  the  pivot  of  that  court,  where  every 
man  seeks  to  be  a  shade  taller  than  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  But  who  can  attain  the  towering  height 
of  that  all-powerful  wig,  which  seems  in  itself 
to  carry  the  lo.ad  of  so  much  despotic  power 
and  so  many  past  triumphs  1 

The  llnchesse  de  Bourgogne  smiles  some¬ 
what  sadly  at  ns  under  her  still'  but  dignified 
hcad-<lress ;  jewels  are  mingled  in  her  hair,  as 
if  flowers  would  ill  suit  the  majesty  of  that  dull 
court.  Her  young  husband  is  all  but  buried  in 
the  heavy  wig  of  his  grandsire.  It  spreads  on 
his  armor,  and  is  noble  withal ;  but  it  tells  too 
much  of  its  own  talc,  that  it  wants  to  be  noble. 

And  so  they  passed  and  re-passed  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  and  gardens  of  Versailles,  the  men  in 
their  great  wigs,  and  the  women  looking  as  if 
their  faces  were  in  the  middle  of  their  Ixxlies. 

It  was  the  arrival,  in  1713,  of  a  vieilte  foUe 
coffde.  derriire  I’oreille,  as  St.  Simon,  with  little 
resiwet,  terms  Lady  Shrewsbury,  the  English 
ambassadress  to  the  French  Court,  which  was 
to  cll’ect  the  first  change  in  the  feminine  taste. 
She  was  old  and  ugly,  but  boldly  set  her  face 
against  the  reigning  alxsurdity.  She  took  it  as 
her  laughing-stock,  and,  answering  taunt  for 
taunt  with  her  loud  voice,  gained  the  day,  and 
provoked  a  reaction. 

Ah,  me !  then  the  wig  was  cut  shorter,  the 
laugh  was  merrier,  and  the  clever,  wicked, 
witty  Regent  called  and  beckoned  to  all  who, 
like  him,  were  clever,  wicked,  and  witty.  Plea.s- 
ure  became  the  one  ruling  pa.ssion.  It  was  not 
possible  that  the  old  wig  and  the  old  head-dress 
should  outlive  the  transformation  which  was 
now  brought  about.  See  the  sweet-looking 
Marquise  de  Paraberc ;  how  pretty  she  is,  with 
her  hair  gently  pufted  and  turned  back;  it 
seems  just  to  hold  together.  There  arc  gay 
and  bright  flowers  in  it,  too ;  and  flowers  also 
falling  from  her  white  sbouldci’s  to  her  waist ; 
none  of  the  stiff  lace  and  armored  bodices  of 
the  poor  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne.  The  pow- 
dcreii  hair  of  Louis  XV.,  rolled  and  joinea  be¬ 


hind  in  that  big  bow,  has  nothing  dignified  plicitly  in  curls  is  remarkable ;  yet  they  are  nn- 
whatever  aliout  it.  Is  any  thing  saucier  than  natural  in  the  extreme.  No  woman’s  hair  ever 
the  small  light  heads  of  the  women  1  The  hair  curled  well  naturally ;  it  may  Ik*  fiercely  wavy 
Ls  thrown  away  from  the  face;  the  powder  is  and  curly,  but  it  never  takes  that  form  which  a 
shaken  over  it,  and  makes  young  and  old  alike,  tight  roiling  and  bru.'hing  gives  it. 

Women  all  look  sprightly  in  that  becoming  In  not  one  of  the  pictures  of  the  great  Italian 
head-dress ;  it  is  the  essence  of  that  siecle  enfh-  masters  do  we  see  any  woman  frisee.  How 
rini.  How  imi»ssible  it  would  be  to  conceive  supremely  noble  an<l  graceful  is  the  braided 
Madame  de  Sevigne  or  Mad.ame  de  Longticville  hair  of  the  Venetian  patricians,  who  look  down 
in  ])owderand  patches !  There  is  nothing  car-  so  scn  ncly  at  us  from  Titian’s  and  Tintoretto’s 
nest  in  this  style,  and  those  ladies  were  earnest  ma-iternicces !  and  how  m,agniticent  do  th<  v  aji- 
beyond  every  thing.  Can  we,  on  the  other  jiear  when  their  golden  locks  fall  on  their  sboul- 
hand,  picture  to  ourselves  the  Marquise  de  tiers,  not  twisted,  but  expanding  and  rippling 
Pompadour  in  the  innocent  little  ringlets  of  the  in  the  bright  Italian  sun  !  Such  hair  is  indeed 
grave  .Julie  d’Angennes  ?  a  mantle.  If  any  one  loved  living  hair,  Leon- 

How  superior  the  women  of  the  seventeenth  -arilo  da  Vinci  diil.  But  those  serpentine  curls 
century  were  to  those  of  the  eighteenth,  may  lie  have  no  resemblance  to  these  we  are  called  on  to 
clearly  seen  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  think  pretty ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  any 
When  we  gaze  on  the  face  of  Louise  de  la  Val-  one  who  h,as  lookol  uism  such  rhefs-^l’mcre. 
Here,  with  its  halo  of  shining  ringlets,  we  un-  and  seen  the  matchless  grace  and  hannony  of 
derstand  her  love,  her  truth,  her  humility,  those  rich  tresses,  sitting  crown-like  on  a  'wo- 
“  EUe  Adit  honteuse.  d’etre  mere,  honteuse  d'etre  man’s  head,  should  retain  a  taste  for  the  strange 
duchesse,”  writes  Madame  de  Sevigne;  but  if  ala-rrations  of  past  ages  tind  modem  (lavs.  In 
she  litid  powdered  and  rouged  like  Madame  do  a  century  when  women  jKiwdcred,  a  Titian  and 
Pompadour,  she  would  soon  have  unlearned  a  Raphael  could  not  have  been  Isjrn. 
shame.  Boldness  was  the  natural  consequence  The  character  of  the  (ienmin  nation  is 
of  that  Iwld  coiffure.  It  was  alike  unfit  for  dig-  brought  to  our  mind  simply  by  Gretchen’s  fall- 
nity.  What  would  the  stately  king  h.ave  saiil,  ing  tresses.  How  innix-i'nt  and  childlike  is 
bad  he  for  one  hour  walked  the  noisy  court  of  that  smooth  hair  flapiatig  on  those  young 
his  successor  ?  His  very  wig,  so  staid  and  sul>-  shoulders !  and  yet  it  has  required  lalior  and 
stantial,  would  have  b(H>n  a  terrible  rc|iroach ;  time  to  join  atid'  bletid  those  pale  ItK'ks.  Fancy 
and  the  head  under  it  must  have  had  grave  a  Gretchen  shaking  h(  r  curls  at  Faust’s  jewels 
thoughts  for  the  future.  It  is  difficult  to  be-  — she  would  be  at  once  odious ;  but  as  she  ap- 
lievc  that  there  was  aught  but  empty  brains  pi’ars,  she  may  land  and  toss  that  little  head, 
under  the  short  rouleaux  of  I,ouis  le  liieu  aim^.  and  look  as  pure  as  day.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
As  soon  as  there  is  a  decadence,  by  some  a  bad  woman  to  apjK’ar  what  she  is  in  a  modest 
mysterious  affinity  women  seem  to  l)C  pos-  head-dress,  and  a  turn  of  the  comb  is  sutficient 
sessed  of  a  wonderfully  factitious  taste,  which  to  make  ati  angel  look  insolent, 
makes  them  ignore  all  natural  proportions.  In  All  the  domestic  virtues  of  Louis  Philippe’s 
no  society  which  was  not  in  extremis  could  any  reign  are  pcrceptilde  in  the  bandeaux  of  the 
thing  so  fabulously  outrageous  to  good  taste  ns  lailies,  which  are  dignified  and  sedate,  and  need 
the  style  in  which  the  untbrtunate  Queen  Marie  bat  little  time  to  make  up ;  they  are  altogether 
Antoinette  wore  her  hair  havi*  been  admired,  homely  and  true. 

Really,  it  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  how  any  hu-  And  what  of  the  fashions  of  the  pn'sent  time  1 

man  creature  managed  to  support  the  weight  Better  perhaps  not  to  say  much  about  them, 
of  such  monuments.  There  is  a  portrait  of  The  change,  however,  liodes  no  good.  Is  not 
Madame  de  Lamballe,  in  which  her  own  lovely  the  taste  i’or  an  increasing  love  of  luxury  and 
countenance  is  nothing  more  than  an  accessoire,  pleasure  cletxrly  disceniible  in  the  fantastic 
the  prominent  object  iK'ing  an  enormous  white  neads  of  the  ladies  of  our  day?  Girls  do  not 
construction,  across  which  sjireads  a  huge  read  Sir  Walter  Scott  verv  tiiiich  now,  maylic 
crown  of  roses.  It  is  marvellous  with  what  because  they  slightly  despise  ringlets.  I  do  "not 
olistinacy  women  have  larn  blind  to  their  own  think  an  excess  of  credulity  is  our  fault.  The 
extravagances;  but  blind  they  can  scarcely  be  Grande  lJuchesse,  has  been  our  delight, 

called,  for  they  have  seen  their  folly,  but  will  would  have  licen  hissed  by  an  audience  in  curls 
not  renounce  it.  So  it  was  then ;  the  nearer  and  touiuts. 

the  awful  catastrophe  approached,  the  more  To  conclude;  suppose  we  were  asked  to 
scK'iety  was  convttlsisl,  the  larger  and  taller  Ik*-  speak  the  whole  tnith,  and  to  say  which  head- 
came  the  h(*ads  of  the  women.  dress  of  all  is  to  Ik:  preferri.'d,  it  would  be  very 

A  very  few  years,  and  Madame  Tallien,  short  puzzlitig  to  solve  so  delicate  a  point.  Confess- 
cropped,  her  own  jet-black  curls  tight  to  her  lug  to  a  verv  tender  corner  in  our  heart  for  the 
head,  erowned  like  an  aneient  ilivinitv,  stands  frondeuses,  it  is  difficult  to  be  too  severe  upon 
iK'fore  us !  What  an  immense  revolution  must  the  powdered  belles  who  were  so  gay  and  witty, 
have  passed  over  the  face  of  the  country  to  One  must  admit  that  the  very  eccentricity  of 
have  made  that  one  little  change  possible !  Marie  Antoitiette’s  head  is  its  chann,  and'  her 
How  differently  the  eyes  of  people  tnust  look  proud  face  is  lovely.  Madame  do  Recamicr  is 
on  all  objects !  But  a  short  time  since  Madame  truly  iK’autiful,  and  her  iK'aiity  is  still  remeni- 
de  Polignac  and  Madaim*  de  I.iamballc  were  Iicred  l>y  many.  We  arc  not  averse  to  the 
the  fairest  of  the  fair.  Without  knowing  one  curls  and  emptes  of  the  Restoration.  Many 
word  of  history,  the  comparing  of  two  jior-  were  the  sweet  faces  which  smiled  iK'tween  the 
traits,  painted  at  so  short  an  interval  of  time,  smooth  braids  of  Orleanized  France.  And  as 
and  yet  showing  tyiics  so  widely  dill’erent,  tells  regards  the  present,  why,  if  men  have  eyes  to 
at  once  that  there  has  lieen  a  vast  upheaval  of  sw,  let  them  look  round.  Yes,  she  is  beautiful ; 
society  between  one  day  and  the  other.  All  but  oh,  do  not  cut  Belinda’s  curl ! 
that  is  artificial  Ls  thrown  aside,  and  instead  of 
a  fascinating  but  inadc-up  beauty,  we  have  one 

whose  charms  arc  all  her  own.  What  a  talc  .iVN  OLD  BIBLE, 

does  that  tiny  round  head,  next  to  the  immense  I  Rs.  E  A:HES,  of  Concord,  N.H.,  has  a  Ei  'le 

square  one  of  Jladainc  d  ■  Lamballe,  reveal !  printed  in  ICOS,  in  the  old  lilack  letter.  It 

The  whole  time  of  the  Empire  is  one  ot  stir-  ^.^.ars  on  the  title-page :  “  The  Bible  translat- 
ring  life.  The  powerful  hand  of  the  Revolu-  cd  according  tb  the  Ebrew  and  Grcckc,  and 
tion  gave  an  impulse  which  has  not  yet  died  confered  with  the  best  Tnanslation  in  divers 
away.  One  cannot  expect  those  conquering  Languages,  with  most  jirolitable  Atinotations 
warriors  to  wear  any  thing  but  their  short  hair;  upon  all  the  hard  places,  and  other  things  of 
hail  thoy  wished  it  they  had  no  time  fordressinj^  j;rent  imiiortancc  as  may  apijeare  in  theE|ji.-tlc 
it.  Can  you  imagine  Napoleon  m  a  wig,  or  to  the  Keader.  And  also  a  most  profitable 
in  King  Louis  Philipiic  s  ?(K(/K-f  ?  The  ta.ste  for  Conconlance  for  the  ready  finding  out  of  any 
antuiuity  speaks  loud  enough  in  the  ugly  heads  thing  in  the  same  contained.  —  Imprinted  at 
of  the  women,  which  are  nothing  but  clumsy  i^ndon,  bv  RoUrt  Barker,  Printi*r  to  the 
imitations  of  Greek  statuary.  'I'he  very  sight  xings  most'exct'llent  Maiestie,  1608.” 
ot  these  reminds  us  that  a  few  years  back  shams  This  edition  is  sometimes  called  the  “  Brecch- 

of  Brutus  and  Demosthenes  walked  the  streets.  Version,”  iK'cause,  in  the  seventh  verse  of 

'rhrough  all  the  taste  is  bad,  but  somehow  jiic  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  is  written  “they 
true  to  nature.  The  turban  marerially  assists  sowed  figge  tree  leaves  together  and  made  them- 
one  in  understanding  Corinne.  When  women  g^-lves  breeches,”  instead  of  “  aprons,”  as  in  the 
deliberately  rolled  a  shawl  round  their  heads,  modern  translation.  Bound  up  with  this  Bible 
and  thereby  fancied  thev  looked  oriental,  they  ig  **  q’he  Bookc  of  Common  j.raver,”  and  “  The 
must  have  had  extraordina^  illuswns,  and  a  ^hole  Bookc  of  Psalm es  collected  into  English 
most  vivid  imagination.  Thence  the  Cap  de  meet(‘r  by  Thomas  Stenihold,  John  Hopkins 
Mmdnc !  .  ®bd  others,  with  ajit  Notes  to  sing  them  with- 

The  women  of  the  Restoration  conla  noniorc  all.”  This  part  is  “|)rintcd  for  the  Companic 
dress  their  hair  like  those  of  the  Emjarc  than  of  St.acioners,  1009.” 

they  could  worship  what  they  had  worahipped.  xiiLs  Bible’was  Ixmght  bv  Mrs.  Eaincs  in 
/fo/«a«?/'s»ie  is  just  born,  and  ringlets  have  come  Xxeter  En-laiid,  in  1867. 
b.ack  —  ringlets  and  high  conilis  titid  cmptr.s,  ’ 

sitting  somehow  right  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

There  is  always  something  noble  and  tnie  in  — A  natural  son  (if  Aartin  Burr,  seventy 
an  ejKich  when  women  have  faith  in  curl-jiapers,  yi'ars  old,  is  living  in  Jliami  County,  O.  Ilfs 
and  though  the  connection  may  not  lie  very  name  is  not  given,  bat  the  details  of  his  life  ar.* 
apparent,  we  venture  to  assert  that  this  observa-  fn*elv  stated.  To  a  pereisttnit  reporter  the  old 
tion  is  a  true  one.  Not  that  we  partieiilarly  gentiemaii  recently  said :  “  Sir,  although  the 
advocate  curls;  but  we  feel  persuaded  that  blood  of  Aaron  Burr  runs  through  my  vdns, 
women  who  wore  curls  tvere  those  exactly  pre-  I  detest  it.  He  conspind  against  the  Ivst  Gov- 
pared  ami  licst  fa.shioned  to  read,  to  underatnnd,  emmeiit  on  the  face  of  God’s  footstool,  and  I 
and  to  admire  the  meditations  of  Lamartine,  am  the  offspring  of  a  traitor.  I  tried  to  redeem 
Curls  imply  a  ccrtaiti  simplicity  of  heart ;  I  do  my  birth  by  fighting  for  my  country  iti  the 
not  mean  large  rolling  curls  —  these  are  gene-  Florida  war;  but  the  odium  rankks  in  my 
n.\\y  ^empruut — but  little  ringlets.  Our  be-  heart,  and  little  d(K*s  the  Government  suspect 
loved  author.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  forever  in-  that  it  pavs  a  pension  to  the  son  of  Aaron 

forming  us  of  the  state  of  his  heroine’s  curls;  Burr.”  his  mother  w^^^  Miss  Cath.nrim* - , 

and  hLs  example  has  been  closely  followed  by  at  that  time  (1800)  a  wi*ll-known  Washington 
other  writers,  who  iiicesstmtly'  talk  of  girls  bell**,  who  fell  beneath  the  blaiidi-hments  of  the 
lookiti,.  at  their  lovers  from  under  their  curls,  Viw-President.  She  was  noted  for  her  beauty, 
or  shakin;.  their  curls  in  a  roguish  way.  The  refinemimt,  and  wit,  and,  after  her  ruin,  fleti 
facility  with  'rhich  people  seem  to  believe  im-  mysteriously  to  Philadelphia, 


ONLY  TO  KNOW. 

ONLY  to  sec  your  face  again, 

Only  to  touch  your  hand,  -— 

Only  to  hear  your  voice  again, 

Ere  I  go  to  the  silent  land  1 
Onlv  to  know  you  will  one  day  see, 

When  the  sun  is  sinking  low, 

A  shady^  nook,  near  a  sunlit  brook. 

Where  the  soft  winds  come  and  go. 
Only  to  know  you  will  think  one  day, 
'I’liough  never  the  thought  you  tell, 
“Ahl  tor  a  love  that  I  threw  away; 

For  this  one  loved  me  well  I  ” 

Only  to  know  that  an  old  sad  song, 

A  sound  of  a  brecze-bome  chime. 

Your  heart  takes  back  with  a  faint  regret 
'I'o  a  far-off,  hajipy  time; 

To  a  time  that  seems  like  a  sweet  life  gone. 
Never  to  come  again ; 

And  the  after  yi-ars,  and  my  own  sad  tears. 
Are  all  that  now  remain  I 
I  sit  and  think  —  ah  1  many  a  day  — 
Though  never  the  thought  I  tell, 

"  Ah  !  for  a  love  that  I  threw  away  ; 

For,  oh !  I  loved  you  well  1  ” 


WIGS  AND  RINGLETS. 

••  Fnir  trpnws  man'H  impcTlal  race  Insnnre. 

Amt  ttcaiity  draws  us  with  a  single  hair.  * 

Pops. 

’lirilEN  looking  at  portraits  of  a  by-gone 
\  T  period,  the  question  often  passes  through 
the  mind.  Why  is  this  lady  pictured  to  ns  in 
one  style  of  head-dress  and  her  granddaughter 
in  another  1  We  know  very  well  that  fasliions 
change,  but  what  is  this  silent  working  which 
nfl’ccts  so  difi’ercntly  the  taste  of  men  and  women  ? 
How  comes  it  that  close  curls  are  thought  ravish¬ 
ing  one  day  and  ridiculous  the  day  after? 
Curiosity  is  excited  by  the  motives  that  regu¬ 
late  fashions ;  and  certainly  the  wearing  of  the 
hair  undergoes  the  most  rapid  and  wonderful 
transformations.  Any  one  with  an  observant 
mind  tnust  be  struck  with  the  diversity  of  the 
coiffure  of  woman  from  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  centiirv  to  the  present  day.  As  the 
most  remarkalile  of  them,  at  different  eptx’hs 
of  this  period,  are  presented  to  us  in  their  pic¬ 
tures,  one  generation  apjiears  to  be  the  exact 
op|)Osit(*  of  its  predecessor ;  and  the  thought 
arises,  that  the  ideas  and  tastes  of  women  bear 
a  close  affinity  to  the  curling  and  braiding  of 
their  hair ;  and  this  surmise  is  in  a  measure 
confirmed  by  the  fashions  varying  with  the 
changing  tide  of  ideas.  A  lady  in  the  tight 
curls  of  the  time  of  Louis  XI'V.  could  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  same  habits  and  temiicrament  as  a  ladv 
in  pulls  atid  powder  of  his  grcat-grand.son’s 
court.  There  is  a  reason  for  every  thing  —  for 
the  tying  of  a  liow,  and  the  cutting  to  a  point 
or  square  the  toe  of  the  shoe.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  admitted  that  for  some  centuries  France 
led  the  way  in  all  that  was  intellectual ;  Paris 
was  the  very  focus  of  learning  and  wit,  and 
from  Paris  also  Fiushion  issm*d  her  decrees, 
which  were  accepted  by  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
the  supreme  law,  swaying  elegance  and  good 
taste. 

Can  any  country  boast  of  having  had  at  one 
period  such  a  charming  assemblage  of  women 
as  those  who  met  together  at  the  Hotel  Ram- 
liouillct  ?  It  is  easier  to  ridicule  than  to  emu¬ 
late  those  clever  courageous  ladies,  Madiimc 
de  Se'vignc'  remains  as  one  of  the  purest  glories, 
not  only  of  literature,  but  of  womanhood ;  and 
Madatiie  de  Longueville,  at  the  distance  of  two 
hundred  y(*ars,  still  has  many  admirers.  It  is 
tnic  that  their  idea  of  Nature  was  something 
more  refined,  more  elevated  than  even  Nature 
herself,  'riiey  read  CMie,  which  was  certainly 
not  a  romance  of  real  life,  with  passionate  in¬ 
terest.  In  their  minds  there  was  a  feniienta- 
tion  of  great  thoughts  and  great  deeds ;  it  was 
the  morning  of  that  day  in  which  Louis  XIV. 
was  to  appear  as  the  meridian  sun.  How  did 
these  high-bom  dames  dress  their  hair?  Look 
at  their  jiortraits  and  those  of  the  women  who 
followed  immediately  after  them.  Observe  the 
tight  curls,  like  airv  wings,  on  lioth  sides  of 
those  fair  heads.  'There  is  no  erection  there  of 
huge  monuments,  which  make  women  resemble 
ornamental  architecture.  'Their  art  is  a  happy 
admixture  of  the  real  and  the  affected ;  they  do 
not  alter  the  beautiful  form  of  the  head,  but 
adorn  it,  as  Nature  would  not  have  done. 
There  is  the  same  vrecimx  in  their  talk  as  in 
their  he.ad-drcss :  tney  have  the  little  curls  and 
the  little  verses ;  they  manipulate  with  patience 
the  trembling  cilifice,  one  long  loek,  and  one 
short  one,  just  like  Benserade  and  Voiture  filed 
and  worked  their  little  sonnets.  In  those  little 
verses  there  was  a  dignity  as  weli  as  a  grace ;  in 
those  little  curls,  a  majesty  as  well  as  a  sim- 

fdicity.  Madame  de  Longueville,  in  her  prince- 
y  embassy  at  Munster,  wrote  to  Voiture  in  his 
garret  at  Paris,  and  was  answered  by  him :  he 
did  not  forget  that  she  was  a  duchess ;  she  re¬ 
membered  that  he  was  a  poet. 

The  whole  of  the  first  epoch  of  the  reign  of 
the  grand  roi  has  in  it  something  at  once  great 
and  tender.  Louis  himself,  in  his  own  curly 
locks,  sits  upon  a  cloud.  Could  you  imagine 
the  soft  and  pale  Duchesse  de  la  'Vallihre  with 
a  different  coffure  ?  How  gentle  and  courtly 
are  those  clustering  locks,  which  veil  that  white 
n(K*k  with  a  loving  humility  1  How  befitting 
are  they  the  lieauty  who  had  wandered  1 
Madame  de  Montespan  began  a  new  era ;  the 
ethereal  locks  of  the  soft  Louise  suited  not  her 
queenjy  head.  Madame  do  Stjvigne  takes  her  | 
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